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THE GLOW OF THE GOLDEN SIXTIES 


THE promise of the sixties is a challenge to the 


imagination 
marvelous advances that are foreseeable ? 
bring prosperity 


How will 


closer economic ties and freer trade 


and higher standards of living ? 


One thing is certain. Steel will continue to ploy an 


increasingly more important r o nm the pro yress 
mankind, The requirements in steel will grow 
astonishing rate, and FUJI is fully prepared 


this unprecedented challenge 


How will the people benefit from the 
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LLOYDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

Political inhibitions stopped the Chancellor short of developing 
the imaginative reforms that were within his grasp—and ken. 
How efficacious will his new prescriptions for balancing the 
economy prove ? (pp. 293 and 369 to 374). 


The Budget is designed to: , 

Contain inflation—greatest reliance on fiscal cenit and the 
toughest budgeting since Cripps. The Arithmetic (p. 370). 
Liquidate surtax-payers—in the nicest way possible. 

Encourage the managers—to move without large rises, to travel 
without paying for those foreign haircuts— 
expensive limousines. 

Buttress saving—though by roundabout means. 

Make companies pay—and no pretence at economic justification ; 
industry will pay mp:te than half the increase in vehicle licence 


duties 


but not in the most 


; demand for ‘elevision advertising can carry the new tax. 


Turn-up for the Books ? 


i. P. Herbert looks at the publi 2908). 
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Degrees of Intelligence 
Britain is going to need more universities than ut thinks 


should be thinking of them now 


and 
Advanced Tech- 


Colleges of 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Or Castro’s hour of destiny 


Just as the British lost less by their 
Suez reverse than they would have by 
a victory, so a victory for the 
American-backed Cuban rebels this 
week would have done American 
interests more harm than good 
(p. 295). 
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—~and the destiny 
of Latin America 


A special survey brings out some of 
> the reasons for this (pp. 315-343). 
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5° that burt, and whether the United 
. States, and its allies are prepared to 
back or to tolerate them. 

Prezident Kennedy is also having to face the fact that the 
Cuban affair is not helping his Laotian policy (p. 299). These 
crises, coming on top of Russian success in getting the first man 
into space, make this a black period for President Kennedy's 
foreign policy (p. 354) 


The United States at Home 


Americans 
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are becoming seriously worried that unemployment 
may be developing into a chronic condition (p. 453). 
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nology and teacher-training colleges can relieve the pressure, and 
a permanent co-ordinating body would help (p. 296). 
Oxbridge’s entrance standards are under fire again, but are not 


so snooty as they seem; and the Redbrick screen is nearly as 
finely meshed (p. 313). 


Entrance to “special” mental hospitals (for the violently and 
criminally insane) should be more difficult, according to the 
Minister of Health’s working party; and many of the present 
mental! hospitals will soon be redundant if the insanity rate con- 
tinues to fall (p. 302). 


Strained relations 

Neither side in the Grimsby trawler strike has been tactful: a 
good deal of diplomacy will be needed to stop an unnecessary 
dispute (p. 314). 


Footballers are hoping for a penalty against their employers, who 
have been caught offside (p. 305). 


Keeping Left 

The picture of widespread Tory gains in the county elections is a 
misleading one : contrary to popular—and its own—impressions, 
Labour has done better than expected (pp. 300 and 310). By- 
election bogeys for Warrington and Paisley (p. 301). 

props for gilt-edged (p. 375 '; New peak for 
; Exchange dealers don’t seem to care (p. 376). 


Market psychology : 
equities (Pp. 475 


PID NE er 
The Presidential programme : Mr Kennedy has asked Congress 
to improve the efficiency of the government agencies which 
tegulate various important business activities (p. 354) and to put 
the Post Office on a sound financial footing (p. 357). 

His Administration wants higher ethical standards for business 


(p. 387) and a takeover fight now going on on Wall Street suggests 
that they may be needed (p. 358). 


Communists at Home and Abroad 


Political reasons may explain the purge in Tadzhikistan (p. 302), 
military reasons the secrecy shrouding the technical details of 
Major Gagarin’s flight (p. 301). 

Bulgaria is also putting its house in order in the approved fashion 
(p. 305) and the Poles have been tasting the delights of a general 
election in a people’s democracy (p. 366). The communists were 
unable to disrupt the elections in Vietsam (p. 299). 


African Outlocks 

Three men and three countries : Jomo Kenyatta’s future, and with 
it Kenya’s, is brightening;—small thanks to the governor (p. 360). 
But Dr Verwoerd’s South Africa and Mr Tshombe’s Katanga are 


still, in their several ways, swimming stoutly against the current 
(p. 361 and p. 362). 


European Prospects 


Switzerland has been making plans to deal with growing competi- 
tion from abroad (p. 365). 


The Atlantic community may acquire new substance fram the 
deliberations of the Orgamsatien for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (p. 301). 


Detailed contents on page 293 
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What you see is the elegance and excitement of a big depart- 
ment store, but behind the scenes is a complexity of figure- 
work—firmly controlled, at Browns of Chester, by Burroughs 
machines. 


THIS IS THE NEW FASHION IN FIGURES 


BROWNS OF CHESTER is the big department 


store well known as the ‘Leading Fashion 
House of the North.’ 


PROBLEM —to keep ahead of the masses of 
figurework involved in the Purchase Ledger. 


SOLVED —with one Burroughs Director ac- 
counting machine. 


RESULT — staff saving of 20°,, paid for the 
machine in the first eighteen months. The 
machine has streamlined the Purchase Ledger: 
management is quickly supplied with day-to- 
day information, and production figures are 
available a week earlier. A survey was request- 
ed of workin other departments and, as a result, 
four more Burroughs machines were installed. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED 
EVERY DAY WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


=) Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 
Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres in 
Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotland 
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BY THE SEA 
OF MARMARA 
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N the shore of Izmit Gulf about 90 kilometres south- 

east of Istanbul near the town of Izmit, one can see 
the industrial progress of Turkey on the march. The con- 
struction of the new oil refinery for Istanbul Petrol Refinerisi 
A.S. and its owners, Turkiye Petrolleri A. O. and Caltex, 
is well under way. 
This new refinery using modern catalytic processes will refine 
20,800 barrels of crude oil a day and will produce a complete 
range of petroleum products including petrol, L.P.G, kero- 
sene, diesel oil and fuel oils. The products will be marketed 
in Turkey. 


The Kellogg organisation is responsible for engineering and 
construction of this new refinery. The technical planning, 
including the process engineering, the mechanical design 
engineering and a major part of the procurement were co- 
ordinated at Kellogg House in London. 

Organisations contemplating new process plants in the 
Near East, Far East, Australia and New Zealand, on 
the Continent, in Africa or at home are invited to 
investigate the economic advantages of employing the 


Kellogg International Corporation to implement their plans 
for new plants. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDOX W.1 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidieries end effilieted offices of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Some facts you should know 


before you ship overseas 
Read how Pan Am Clipper Cargo can help you make money 


More cargo capacity to more places than any other 
international air cargo carrier. Pan American serves 
73 cities with the world’s largest fleet of over-ocean 
jets and all-cargo planes. Pan Am Jets carry as 


much as 5 tons f cargo Bring your cargo ib 


Reserved Cargo space on all Pan Am flights lets 
vou meet tight delivery schedules with time to 
spare. Pan Am’s Cargo Reservations System he Ips 
you plan ahead, And ¢ hpper Cargo rates are as 


uch as 38% | er than they were yust a vehr ago 


The only all-cargo flights to the Midwest U.S.A, 
In addition to regular Jet Clipper Cargo service, 
Pan Am offers vou direct all-cargo flights to Detroit 
ind Chicago. From Europe vou have a total of tea 
Pan American all-cargo flights a week to the U.S.A. 


Call a Pan Am Clipper Cargo specialist. Hell make 
an on-the-spot analysis of your shipping opera- 
tions, Working with vou or vour shipping agent, 
he can he Ip you ¢ xpand your market abroad 

Eitonse, Sean biedes; ten. e 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO 
ALL THE WORLD 


23 


“<> 


1961 
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The way we take leads anywhere in the world 
- « to places in which the rubber and plastic 
industries are important. In any of these places 
you may find a Francis Shaw representative 
helping, advising . . . drawing on his firm's 
experience of design, of engineering, of practical 
experience in the processing of materials. 


\ Shew-McNeil Bag-o-matic tyre curing 
Pressis an automatic machine for vulcanis- 

bs ; " ing tyres. It is designed and engineered for 
high production ratus in keeping with today’s 

requirements; its speed, ciency, ond 

uniformity of output make it stenderd equip- 

ment in most tyre factories throughout the 


——_. 
_ a ~ 


FRANCIS SHAW 4 ‘| toe tee MiTED MIAN 


ICHESTER 11- ENGI 


MEUM ECCT 8 
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Williams & Williams rustproofed -} iia 
steel windows welcome the traveller ©" agar ees a 


' 


Plyglass Infilling 


: } 
‘ nf 


ght, ventilation and ; Jourtul, friendly atn phere William a tae eS ; ——"" were used throug! 
& Williams steel window: ) ust the kiz if wel ne today’ y 9 met " 7 out Europe's laras 
to find : ng] ustproofed, easily cleans } 5° " tig wy air hotel ~ Skyway 
opened recently 
London Airport 
Architects: Fitzroy 
Robinson & Partners 
Contractors: Bernard 
Suniey & Sons Ltd. 


travellers like 
ean be supplied in a w 
signed by an experienced team to suit your p: 


forward looking building products 


Williams & Witlams make RELIANCE stee! windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable stee! partitioning, ALUMINEX patent 
giazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, W.C.1 
WILLIAMS 4 WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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45 5 
botties handied 
without paliets 


2,400,000 bottles stored in the new bonded 
warehouse of J. Harvey & Sons, Whitchurch, are 
handied without Paliets by Conveyancer Fork Lift 
Trucks, fitted with the Skid-Stac attachment. 


The Skid-Stac attachment, handling loads stacked 
on thin sheets of fibre board is one more example 
of Conveyancer ingenuity ... solving unusual 
handling problems and producing new equipment 
to sult almost every industry throughout the world. 
Conveyancer has the largest range of Materials 
Handling equipment in the United Kingdom,.... 
Diese!, Petro! and Electric Fork Trucks from 1500 Ib 
to 7000 ib capacity — L.P. Gas and Fiameproof 
versions ~ Reach trucks and full range of attachments 

Straddie Carriers — Lifting Platforms — Elevating 
and Tipping Units — Electric Vehicles — Towing 
Trucks — Elevating and Fixed Piatform Trucks and 
an electronically controlied, driveriess 'Robotug 


system. © Write for free Mustrated literature 


Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 


to Measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometera, Circular Livision and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
J.inear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gauge Interterometers, Optical Flata, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instruments, 
Surveying Instruments 


HILGER & WATTS LTD - 0 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDOR - NW) 


ATL OVK « WATTS LID. DORTHUTD HORDE, OF BWANY HILORR « WATTS ONC, CHAO 4 VAAL 
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DEFENCE 


430 enemies 


but 
many thousands 
of 


{ d 4 
There are up to 430 enemic i good 


paper production — 430 variables 
which can spoil the consistenc y 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
best and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

1S Not enough. 


Only craftsmanship, wedded to 


Defence Bonds 
Earn 5% interest per annum. 
Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 
Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source. 


science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our traditior 
and our job is not to mass-prod. 
thousands of tons but to meet 
the exacting needs of modern 
printing in more modest quantity 
An important man in the consta 
battle against these variables May be cashed before maturity. 
is the Beaterman, for on his sk 
tdntan he mae IN SEVEN YEARS 
depends the final properties ; 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies but ! Be ‘ ; ‘ vied Ro catadant ot 

thanks to our craftsmen, we have 


many thousands of friends 1 
dust for interest you might wep 5 * * D 
well enjoy reading ‘Talking to o 


per cent (gr -as) per annum if 


Papermakers’, Please let us knoy 4 “Sif you pay tax at the standard 
rate of 79 


if you would like a free copy 


aie ose | |. NEW 8% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 
A A Weir Limited £5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 
Papermakers 


‘ Full details can be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, o1 
KILBAGIE by ALLOA your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank 
SCOTLAND 


rhe A bee. Seaties 
y The N ee, Loni 4 
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SIE 
seismic instruments, 
pipeline control 


IDECO 
drilling @ rigs, 
mud Mi pumps, 
altied Hi equipment 


SECURITY 

rock bits 

and other 
drilling tools 


MAGCOBAR 
drilling muds 
and 
chemicals 


LANE-WELLS 
perforating 
and well-logging 
services 


| 


i 
PACIFIC 
oil well 
plunger 
pumps 


GUIBERSON 
drilling production 
ond workover 
tools 


" td 
CLARK 
compressors, 
engines, 
gas turbines 


DRESSER 

couplings, 
clamps and 
other fittings 


ROOTS.” 
CONNERSVILLE 
gas boosters, 
meters, blowers 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD FfOLLand GAS 


Starting with exploration—and all the way tothe 
end of the pipeline—you will find Dresser equip- 
ment, Dresser technology, Dresser ideas and 
Dresser services working throughout the world. 


Seismic instruments . . . drilling rigs, on land 
and offshore ... drill bits, drilling tools and 
irilling muds ... compressors, engines, gas tur- 
sines...mud pumps and oil well plunger pumps 
... perforating and well-logging services . . . oil 


= well production and workover tools... pipeline 


couplings, clamps and fittings... electronic pipe- 
line control systems ... gas boosters, meters, 
blowers—all are provided everywhere by Dresser 
Industries, a world-wide group of integrated 
companies and licensees. 


The world of oil and gas is a Dresser world. And 
it’s a world that’s yours to use confidently, no 
matter where you operate, Call on the: men of 
Dresser . . . rely on the products and services of 
Dresser ... anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ESSER 


ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 


FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d'lena, Paris 16 


NO U'STURGIESS BALIN ICS) 


Republic National 
Bank Building 
BALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


ITALY: Dresser italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 

MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 

SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., MOhiebachstrasse 43, Zirich 

VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6* Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technica! services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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How to live 


dangerously 


without 


taking risks 


If you live in an inflammable house and have breakable limbs and own 
the good things in life that burglars appreciate, you're living dangerously. 
Especially if you have a wife and family to support and you're mortal. But 
that’s no reason why you should lie awake at night worrying. There's a 
group of friendly, helpful people called The Northern who specialise in 
taking risks - other people’s risks. You can get them to take yours. 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON : ABERDEEN: 
t Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1876 Gr uf Mpsets exceed {104,000,000 
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Halfway Houses 


R SELWYN LLOYD'S first budget (which is analysed in detail on 

pages 369 to 374) contains much more that is good than is bad. 

To particularise its blemishes may therefore be to risk giving a false 

and crabbing impression. Burt its blemishes almost all seem to arise from a 

single defect, which is a worrying one to find in a new Chancellor and even 

more disquieting to find being generally accepted by Tory politicians of every 

hue at this stage of a Parliament. Mr Lloyd's conception of domestic politics 

still appears to be a state in which there is a terribly clear line delineating the 
point beyond which it is “ no longer politically possible to go.” 

This did not prevent him, as it might have prevented less shrewd and com- 
petent men, from setting out towards most of the right targets ; his speech 
contained some bold ideas for new ways of economic management, for a consider- 
able dehydration of the soaked working rich, and yet for a courageously large 
current budget surplus. But almost always, at some stage along cach journey, 
the photo-electric cell clicked; and there he was, frozen into immobility as though 
in a still picture taken out of a movie, or else feeling obliged to turn round and 
shoot a few more equity shareholders in order to be able to encourage the 
managers. Sometimes this counter-retreat did not happen until a long way along 
the route, after he had already introduced some useful changes. Sometimes the 
fruitful new ideas stopped very early, and were shunted away for later considera- 
tion or action (Mr Lloyd's clear hint about the big “ reduction of tariffs, for 
which we are working ” may be the most important point here ; his promise 
of longer-term estimates and examinations of the trend of government expendi- 
ture only slightly less so). But sometimes the political braking upon his flights 
of fiscal imaginativeness caused him to make landfall in some very awkward 
postures. 

This may prove particularly true of the most interesting feature of his budget : 
the two new regulators that he has introduced. For some time now the Treasury 
has needed a new “ between budgets ” weapon—in order to control consumption 
other than by hire purchase restrictions, which, as the Chancellor said, work 
far too jerkily and press particularly heavily on much too narrow a range of 
industries. The best new weapon would have been to take power to vary 
workers’ weekly national insurance contributions—which. means to take 
power to vary disposable wages and salaries by 2s. or so a week. Because of 
the massive political difficulty of doing so, in a year when increased workers’ 
contributions have already become a centre of controversy, Mr Lloyd ran away 
from this. But it really seems an extraordinary muddle that he should then have 
decided to make the surcharge on employers’ insurance contributions—the pay- 
roll tax—a variable impost instead. 

Thess bas tony heen a cose. Dee aman S08 a8 ee ee 
a bigger one than that now mooted) in order to discourage wasteful 


if that were the necessary political price for allowing the workers’ 





294 


contributions to be varied too. Now, however, Mr Lloyd has 
taken power to introduce a payroll tax in a year in which 
profits tax and other taxes on industry are actually going to 
be increased; and he has made this a variable tax without 
getting the quid pro quo of making workers’ contributions 
variable too, 


It is extraordinaril® difficult to see how this can work. Some 
time in the future the new tax of 4s. a week per worker gross 
(though under 2s. net—see page 375) may be imposed, 
especially if conditions in the labour market are overextended, 
if profits are still high, and if the Chancellor wants to make 
employers feel less well able to grant any new wage claims that 
may be coming along. But once the tax has been imposed, 
under what circumstances will the Chancellor really feel it 
right to reduce it? He spoke on Monday as if it would be 
right to reduce it in times of a downturn in trade. But when a 
downturn occurs, businesses have a choice between sacking 
workers and keeping them on wasteful short time. Will the 
Chancellor at such periods really think it appropriate to 
encourage the latter choice by reducing al payroll tax ? 


NE’S guess is that this “variable” payroll tax, once 
O imposed, will go straight to its maximum and stay there ; 
and that the Chancellor will prefer to use variations in indirect 
taxation as his between-budgets weapon instead. (Apart from 
inything else, at times of trade downturn there is always likely 
to be a greater political temptation to reduce prices than to 
reduce a tax paid by employers.) Unfortunately, frequent 
changes in indirect taxation could have at least one great dis- 
advantage as a rapid regulator of the economy. They could 
lead to very awkward forestalling operations. Henceforth, 


whenever the general situation seems inflationary, there may 
be a flurry of newspaper articles saying that the next move- 
ment in indirect taxes is likely to be upwards, and_ people 
may rush to buy; whenever the outlook seems deflationary, 
newspapers may prophesy that there will soon be reductions in 
indirect taxes, and people may hold off still more from pur- 
chasing. 


For non-durable goods, this may not be important ; even 
in cigarettes, which are very highly taxed, the prospect during 
an incipient recession that a packet of cigarettes may be 4d. 
cheaper next week may not prevent many people from bufing 
their daily packet of cigarettes now. But for consumer 
durables, the danger is greater; the prospect during an 
incipient recession that the §0 per cent tax on an {800 car 
may be cut mext week to 4§ per cent—say by {40—could 
cause quite a number of buyers to hold off from this already 
cyclical market at just the wrong time. For this reason, it 
has always seemed that variations in indirect taxes should be 
used as a regulatory weapon only after the tax to be varied has 
become a low flat rate sales tax imposed on a very wide range 
of goods and services—and in particular only after purchase 
tax has ceased to be imposed at such discriminately high rates 
on consumer durables. Unfortunately Mr Lloyd on Monday 
went out of his way to shoot down the idea of a flat rate 
sales tax by repeating the political and administrative objec- 
tions which Mr Amory cited during his budget speech of 


1958 (but which, since becoming Lord Amory, he has almost — 


refuted). Mr Lloyd did: not even seize the opportunity to 
move some way towards a flat rate sales tax by imposing new 
indirect taxes on certain goods and services (¢.g., manufac- 
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tured foods, laundry services), for which there was a strong 
economic case. Presumably he decided that to raise any brand 
new taxes on consumers this year would be politically un- 
popular. . 


5 ee second most important feature of the budget was the 
reliefs in surtax which it has made. These reliefs are 
both complicated (see page 371) and very large ; by 1963-64, 
when they will be fully operative, they will cost the Exchequer 
some £83 million, which amounts to 2/sths of the present 
yield of surtax. Even here, however, political considerations 
have held the Chancellor back in two respects. First, the 
changes will still leave the top rate of marginal tax at the 
massive figure of 17s. od. in the { (reached on earned incomes 
at £20,§§0 a year and on unearned incomes at £15,000). It 
would have cost the Exchequer very little, even in 1963-64, 
to have shaved these top marginal rates slightly downwards. 
The only objection is that Mr Gaitskell would then 
have been able to work out that Dr Beeching would be 
able to keep more than £10,000 of his own money—which, 
if Britain could thereby persuade more Dr Beechings to change 
their jobs, might have been a very good thing. 

Secondly, and more important, the Chancellor, having 
rejected a capital gains tax, has felt politically obliged to cover 
most of the £83 million relief on surtax in a full year by a 
£70 million rise in profits tax in a full year. This is the second 
year running, and the fifth time in eleven Conservative 
budgets, that profits tax has been raised ; there has rarely been 
any attempt at economic rationalisation behind these increases, 
which have merely been imposed because at some stage in 
every Tory Chancellor's budget speech-—-when the Labour 
benches are in uproar—the Chancellor wants to quicten the 


‘House by showing that he is a very egalitarian-minded chap, 


too. Yet the whole question of the proper level for business 
taxation is one of the most complicated economic problems 
that any Treasury has to solve. It is intolerable that it should 
constantly be decided in this country by a Chancellor’s desire 
to lower by a few decibels the volume of noise that emanates 
from the benches in front of him for some ten minutes on 
an annual April afternoon. 

The increase in profits tax (which will be collected mainly 
in and after 1962-63) was especially dubious last Monday 
because of the nature of the new taxes that have been imposed 
for 1961-62 itself. The final sum which the Treasury experts 
presented to Mr Lloyd was that he should raise taxes by some 
£70 million net this year. There can be dispute about the 
logic and exact appropriateness of this figure, which is equal 
to less than half the eventual error in the original estimate of 
the total budget outturn last year ; it seems to have been 
decided upon for no better reason than to lift the original 
estimate for the above-line surplus this year—which will no 
doubt also prove to-be badly wrong—to just over the nice 
round figure of {500 million. Still, giyen the experts’ fore- 
cast that total demand will rise sharply in Britain this year, 
there was a case for imposing some net restraints this year 
—provided the restraints came wholly out of consumption. 

Instead, however, the three new taxes have come very 
largely in the form of additions to industrial costs. Each of 
them—the television advertising tax (yield {£7 million in 
1961-62), the increased motor and commercial vehicles licence 
duty ({25 million) and the fuel oil tax (£474 million)}—may 
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be defensible as new forms of industrial taxation ; as it 
happens, each of them was put forward and discussed as 
interesting possibilities for Mr Amory’s attention by The 
Economist last year, but was not acted upon then. But the 
point is that the whole of the otherwise excellent television 
advertisement tax, more than nine-tenths of the much more 
dubious fuel oil duty, and just over half of the vehicles licence 
duty, will be imposts on industry ; they should have been 
regarded as alternatives to raising profits tax. To regard 
them as alternatives to raising taxes on consumption is more 
than two-thirds nonsense. It would have been better if 
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Mr Lloyd had made his first all-round rise—of, say, § per 
cent—on indirect taxes instead. 

If he had done this, there would have been a loud political 
outcry. Labour would have screamed that Mr Lloyd was 
taxing the poor. man’s beer and baccy and purchase-taxed 
goods in order to give large reliefs to surtax payers in twelve 
months’ time. But this, in fact, is exactly what Mr Lloyd's 
own analysis of economic trends had told him that ‘he ought 
to do. If his own analysis does prove to be correct, then this 
budget has imposed an insufficiently stern restraint on con- 
sumers’ demand for the year ahead. 


From Monroe to Castro 


Is it Russian influence, or an indigenous revolutionary 
movement, that has been attacked in Cuba this week? 


HEN Sir Anthony Eden set himself in 1956 to over- 
WX throw President Nasser by an expedition to Egypt. 
it was possible to feel equal anxiety about the 
consequences if he failed, or if he succeeded. Since he failed, 
British policy has never had to face the tangled problems of 
a second disengagement from Egypt which would have been 
the penalty of success. What has happened in Cuba this week 
is somewhat different. The invaders who landed by sea and 
air on Monday morning, and who seemed by Thursday to be 
almost broken by the Castro forces, were not American troops 
but Cuban exiles hoping to set up a new Cuban regime. When 
Dr Castro made such a landing himself in December, 1956, 
his small force was intercepted and almost wiped out by the 
Batista troops ; it then took him two years of maquis existence 
to gather the popular support that enabled him to take power. 
This week's invaders made more noise and attempted more of 
a set-piece assault ; they enjoyed (as Dr Castro did not) open 
ind official American support. If Dr Castro is overthrown 
ytherwise than by a revolt within Cuba, the United States will 
reap much ill-will-in South America. 

Some twenty of the later pages of this issue of The 
Economist are devoted to a study of Latin America that has 
been several months in preparation. There it is conceded 
that many Latin Americans from the other republics do feel 
strongly the attraction of the social changes Dr Castro has 
started in Cuba, and of some aspects of his attack on his 
country’s economic problems. At the same time, their 
countries are different from Cuba, and their problems are 
different. There is no pervasive sense of a single Latin 
American world such as enables the Arabs, with all their 
feuds and schisms, to feel their world as one. Latin American 
interest in the Cuban revolution as an article for export is, 
so far, slight and patchy. The other Latin Americans have 
a lot to do, and many feel that Dr Castro with his prophetic 
pretensions and his cloak-and-dagger efforts to egg them on 
to revolution is likely to disturb their efforts to get it done. 

If, however, they see*him put out of the way by force 
exerted from North America, they will be hit in a common 
sensitive spot of all of them, their feeling of helpless weakness 
in the face of the overwhelming power of their United States 
neighbour. It is this that makes them so quick to see United 
States conduct towards them as overbearing ; and there is a 


longish history to nourish their feeling. Since Mr Nixon 
made his unlucky South American tour in May, 1958, there 
had been many welcome signs that Washington had grown 
aware of the necessity of treading softly. Unfortunately, the 
grievance against Dr Castro was festering at the same time 
in North American minds ; even before this week's landings 
it had become hard not to feel that it was getting the better 


+ of North American judgment. Much of Washington’s good 


work may now have been undone. 

President Monroe addressed his message to Congress in 
1823 when the European Continental powers, having crushed 
the parliamentarians in Spain, were thinking of putting 
down the newly established Latin American republics. It was 
impossible (he said) 

that the allied powers should extend their political system to any 

portion of either [American] continent without endangering our 

peace and happiness ; nor can anyone believe that our southern 

brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. 
Some of the glosses put on the Monroe Doctrine by later 
Administrations have extended it, others have restricted it. 
Secretary Olney disclaimed any idea that it involved a “ general 
protectorate by the United States over other American 
states : 

It does not justify any attempt on our part to change the 
established form of government of any American state or to 


prevent the people of such state from altering that form according 
to their will and pleasure. 
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These ideas are still active in fixing United States attitudes 
towards the Latin American republics. If the Americans 
believed that the Cubans had simply altered their form of 
government “ according to their will and pleasure,” they would 
not feel entitled to interfere. Europeans may come away from 
Cuba with the impression that fidelismo, with its virtues and 
its vices, is in large part an indigenous Cuban product. 
Americans do not believe it. They regard Dr Castro as a 
tyrant, and one who has “ delivered his country to the Sino- 
Soviet block,” to quote the State Department’s emotional 
statement of April 3rd ; the Russian arms, aircraft and trade 
agreements are taken as proof that an alien political system 
has chosen Cuba as its point of entry into the hemisphere. 
Like President Monroe, they are unprepared to accept that 
their southern neighbours could do such a thing of their own 
accord. They have the legions of refugees to persuade them 
that Cuba is, in fact, suffering under an alien-inspired 
dictatorship maintained by force against the consent of its 
people. 

It is this that persuades them that their action is just ; and 
the truth or falseness of their picture may well determine 
what now happens. - Not much information is available about 
what has really been happening in Cuba this week. So far 
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as can be told, the numbers landed were very small, and Dr 
Castro’s army is certainly large. Both sides are well-armed ; 
without massive defections from the Castro side, it did not 
look as though the invaders could get a foothold. 

In Hungary (to return to 1956) the Russians could not 
rely on Hungarian troops but had to use their own, The 
invaders of Cuba are not Americans. Here, again, is a parallel 
that cannot be drawn. The parallel that can, is the lesson 
that neither Russia nor America will tolerate in its own field 
of power a type of government hostile to its interests. This 
may discourage self-righteousness in future western dealings 
with Hungary. Some of the invaders may well have come 
from a Central American base. Others may have made inter- 
mediate stops between the continental United States and 
Cuba. But the preparations were well known: United States 
moral support for the movement has been, and is, open; and 
the material support is not in serious doubt. Win or lose, the 
odium will fall on the Americans. If the invasion now fails, the 
United States will be laughed at for bungling as well as 
blamed for attempted bullying. A win might have proved the 
Americans right about the Castro regime, if the invaders had 
been greeted as liberators ; but it would have left the rift 
between north and south in America wider than ever. 


Universities and Others 


The demand for higher education must be 


met not only by the universities, but also by 


purposeful developments outside them 


HE importance of the new debate over higher education 

in Britain is ‘that it is taking place before a new public, 
which knows—or senses—itself to be personally con- 
cerned in the outcome. This is what has changed. The argu- 
ments employed have not. The bulk of the educational and 
social artillery drawn up on both sides was cast in the late 


Victorian age of university expansion. The scientific-man- 
power batteries were unmasked, to no little effect, by the 
Barlow report in 1946. But, almost for the first time, the 
progress of the top people's tussle is recognised to be of 
capital importance by the rank and file who have been led 
to believe that they have blank parchments in their haversacks, 
This is not the Wars of the Roses any more. 

What do the new battalions want—and need ? They have 
been told often enough that the country has to live by its wits. 
What this means in practice to the middle classes, old and 
new, is very simple. They know from experience the value of a 
degree, any degree, to aspiring organisation men and women: 
they also know how increasingly troublesome their offspring 
find the competition in getting one. This candour may seem 
horrifyingly philistine in the higher reaches of educational 
thought; the fact remains that it is how the new head of steam 
behind the pressure for university expansion, and for more 
colleges of advanced technology and teacher-training colleges, 
is building up. 

This social pressure is growing all the time: it is a spon- 
taneous gtowth, not the artificial nurturing of the Ministry 
of Education, the Crowther report or the educational pundits. 
What the pundits have done is to show that the intelligence 


exists—some of it already in the sixth forms, more of it still 
leaving school too early—to justify double or treble the fur- 
ther education places that are available now. The more 
the dons and their supporters in the establishment pronounce 
on the higher principles without the claimants for full-time 
education beyond the advanced level of the GCE being able to 
see any practical alternatives to the existing institutions, the 
more likely they are to find the cherished university walls 
caving in upon them. The chief task of the Robbins commit- 
tee is to recommend how much new educational machinery is 
needed, what it should specifically do, and where it should 
be installed. What are the most promising lines of inquiry ? 


HE immediate issue is the expansion of the university 
: population from the present 100,000 odd to 170,000— 
175,000 by the early 1970s. The Government, after bandying 
this figure about as a necessary concession to the expansionists, 
now seems to be the prey of inner doubts. Although the Uni+ 
versity Grants Committee adopted the target as a desirable 
minimum, it has still to be approved by the Treasury, and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd's last pronouncement on the university building 
programme suggested that the Treasury meant to take its 
time over it. No doubt the intention in some quarters is to 
stick at 175,000 when it is eventually conceded, despite the 
fact that the demand, reinforced by the growing numbers stay- 
ing on in the sixth form at school, already runs up to the 
200,000 or more places by the 1970s that Sir Geoffrey Crow- 
ther and others want to achieve. 
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University opinion, despite the restrictionists’ cries of alarm, 
is broadly prepared to accept an expansion up to 175,000. 
The larger civic universities will have to take their share of 
this, although it may have to be at the expense of the present 
efforts being made to improve community life by raising the 
proportion of students in residential halls. (Cannot civic funds 
and private donations help to bridge this particular gap?) 
Better long term prospects for expansion may lie among the 
newer foundations that are at present still below the 2,000 
mark but have had time to find their feet. Even so, there 
are sound academic arguments for not pushing them too far 
above 4,000 apiece if they are not to let their standards fall, 
and much of their capacity to expand is already earmarked. 
Among the newest of all, the rate of growth planned for 
Brighton (up to 3,000'in the first decade) has raised sceptical 
eyebrows elsewhere, not least at Keele. Even if Brighton's 
pace is taken as standard elsewhere (and it will probably not 
be), it looks as if some 15,000 places will still have to be found 
and that to provide them three or more new universities to 
follow Norwich and York are badly needed. 

The prevailing idea is that these ought to be in places like 
Blackpool, Canterbury, Cheltenham and even Inverness to 
spread the light into the agreeable but ill-provided hinterlands. 
There is a great deal to be said for this if substantial local 
backing can be attained to hurry things along. Better an 
enthusiastic new locality than an obstructive old one. But for 
practicality and convenience there may be even more to be 
gained by thinking of second universities in the major centres 
of population. This is where the chief demand comes from ; 
it is where home accommodation (however inadequate) exists ; 
it is where laboratory and library facilities (seldom used for 


much more than half the year) are already in being. In a 
crash programme these advantages matter. The suburbs of 
London (in conurbated Essex?) and other big cities may not 
be ideal, but they are well worth looking at. 


wo other existing types of institution come into the 
plans for full-time /urther education, and it is a good sign 
that the Minister of Education seems to be doing the right 
things with them both. The Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
nology now have between 8,000 and 9,000 students studying 
for their Dip. Tech., compared with the 15,000 places (not all 
of them filled) in university technological departments. Present 
plans allow for an expansion of the CATs to 14,000 places 
and beyond, for courses comparable to university standards. It 
seems desirable that, while the universities should continue to 
play their part in technological education, the main emphasis 
in the immediate future should be on expanding the CATs 
and also the number of full-time students in the newly 
redefined regional technical colleges. Industrial support for 
| the CATs in loans of equipment and staff is encouraging. It 
may also be significant that there are signs of an increasing 
number of students preferring to make the CATs their princi- 
pal aim, partly at least because the colleges do not set medieval 
qualifications for entrance. It may be better that this type of 
student should be encouraged in such a choice, provided that 
the budding technologists are exposed to suitable liberal arts 
studies during their time there. 
The second type of full-time institution that must be 
developed to the limit, the teacher-training college, is already 
in the process of an important double expansion: the period 
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of study was increased from two to three years (in keeping 
with the normal first-degree course in English universities) in 
1960; and the number of places is being doubled, from 
23,000 to 47,000, in six years. Sir David Eccles’s intention 
is to use the new building programme to steer the colleges 
towards university status, both in the selection of sites and in 
providing residential accommodation befitting a near-univer- 
sity life. (Training colleges already provide a higher propor- 
tion of residential accommodation than the universities 
themselves.) There is every reason to try to raise the status 
of the training colleges in the immediate future. This can 
be done by academic changes within the colleges themselves : 
it may also be helped by the swelling number of applicants 
who, after passing their GCE at A level, still fail to find a place 
in the universities themselves. 


Tt Robbins committee will be expected to pronounce on 
such concepts as junior universities (studying up to first- 
degree level only) and liberal arts colleges which have been 
introduced to meet a similar demand for higher education in 
the United States and elsewhere. It seems preferable, how- 
ever, to concentrate on existing institutions as much as pos- 
sible. Potential students who are good enough to pursue a 
first-degree course at present university standards certainly 
ought to share the experience of belonging to a foundation 
where post-graduate work is also going on: in certain scientific 
disciplines this is, in fact, essential. But the liberal arts col- 
lege is an attractive idea, particularly if it provides some incen- 
tive to young girls whose interest in pursuing a sixth form 
career still needs to be. heightened in this, or a similar, way. 
Initially there is a good deal to be said for developing the 
idea of a liberal arts college either in conjunction with the 
teacher training colleges, or as part of a further education 
complex in big cities which already have a university, a CAT 
and probably a teacher training college nearby. And why 
not allow them all to give degrees as soon as possible ? It 
may help to remove the sense of inferiority—and if any future 
employer is worried about which degree means what he can 
always make the necessary inquiries without undue trouble. 
The fact has to be faced that the expansion of existing 
further educational institutions and the development of new 
ones will have to be a continuous process, not only in the 
present decade but in the following ones as well. The univer- 
ties themselves have a major responsibility to look once 
more at their degree structure in order to cater for the new 
student who may benefit from more general studies ; to review 
the balance between research and teaching to the advan- 
tage of the latter wherever possible ; and to provide for the 
particular residential and tutorial needs of the working-class 
student who is going to be much less of a rarity than he still is. 
Because the pattern of higher education must become more 
flexible and more capable of adaptation to meet changing 
demands in the future, there is a strong case for creating a 
high level and independent body to survey the whole field— 
not to the exclusion of the University Grants Committee 
(which has built up a successful but special relationship with 
its own charges) or of the particular departments of the 
Ministry of Education, but to co-ordinate plans and keep one 
eye on the next decade’s problems. It has been suggested 
that the Robbins committee or something like it should be 
kept in permanent session. It is an idea to be taken seriously. 





Free Fiction? — 
Why Not 
Free Films ? 
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‘As an almost inflexible rule, 
contributed articles in The 
Economist are anonymous. 
Sometimes the individual styles— 
or individualist views—of particular 
contributors make this rule 
absurd. This article, proposing 
reforms in financing public libraries, 


is by A. P. Herbert 


Butchered to make a public library ? 


RE books out of date ? Is reading an old-fashioned 
hobby, like archery ; or a Tory vice, like golf 7 Some 
of our great national newspapers seem to think so: 

but the figures are against them. My favourite Sundays record 
that on a previous day 600,000 people attended the Foot- 
ball League matches in England and Wales. | On a fine Satur- 
day in January (with Cup Ties) I made it 800,000. But on 
every working day in the week 1 million, or more, citizens 
borrow books from a public library. The total figure—for 
the year, for the United Kingdom—is about 400 million— 
7 million es ery we ek 

Bar “radio,” the book may still be the most popular 
pleasure: and the public library, though a tiny buyer, is much 
the biggest book-provider in terms of readership. In its incep 
tion—and for a long time later—it was a great ingtitution 
loday, I fear, it 1s merely a large institution. It has; like one 
of those frogs, puffed itself out in the wrong places, and has 
issumed a shape which is both unnatural and inefficient. It 
is now under fire from three points: (1) its customers, the 
readers ; (2) its servants, the librarians ; and (3) its suppliers, 
the book+producers, authors and publishers. 

rhe complaint of its customers—and of conscientious head 
\brarians—is that the public library does not buy enough 
books. The sum expended on the purchase of books is about 
one quarter of the libraries’ total expenditure. In 1959 the 
Roberts committee laid down, as a rough “ test of efficiency,” 
an expenditure of at least 2s. per head of the population served 
The Library Association wanted to make it 3s.) Some of the 
best libraries are well ahead of the 2s. mark: but in 1960, 
out of §§9 public libraries in the United Kingdom only 137 
hit the two-shillings target. The total shortage, I reckon, 
was about £600,000. The librarians complain that they have 
to squeeze, almost by prayer, any addition to their “ book 
fund ” out of the reluctant councillors. 

The complaint of its staff is that the public library does not 
pay librarians enough. Far back in 1927 the Kenyon com- 
mittee recommended that “the trained librarian should be 
paid not less than the trained teacher, and the one profession 
should not be less attractive than the other.” The Roberts 
committee, in 1959, said: “ There was a short period between 
1946 and 1955 when this parity was in sight, but recent 
improvements in teachers’ salaries have put them ahead 
again.” (And now, I see, the teachers are asking for more.) 
The chief librarian of St Pancras (a go-ahead library) writes 
in his 1958-59 report about “ the difficulty of recruiting, and 


more particularly of retaining, suitable junior staff... . We 
have lost several junior assistants tq the teaching profession 
in recent years.” I do not know exactly what the librarians 
want, but there are 14,000 of them ; and a rise of the order 
of £100 all round would mean {1,400,000 a year. 

The complaint of authors and publishers is that the public 
library is not paying the book-producers enough. I shall not 
argue the authors’ and publishers’ case here: but we believe 
that our demands are just, and are sure that, in one way or 
another, they will, in the end, prevail. They will cost between 
{1 million and £1,§00,000 a year—a very modest addition to 
“the paltry five million now spent upon books” (Mr W. 
Hanley Snape, lecturer in librarianship at Liverpool). 


ow, if a public institution, created by Parliament, is 
N failing to satisfy its customers, its servants, and its 
suppliers: and if its paymasters are not sufficiently interested 
to pay for efficiency, Parliament should sit up and take notice. 
Failing real reform, the public library, of which so many are 
traditionally proud, will remain in fact an inefficient, unjust 
and, here and there, discreditable institution, precariously 
existing on the reluctant doles of local authorities and the 
abused good will of librarians and book-producers. 

Reform, in fact, is, rather feebly, on the wing. The Roberts 
committee recommended this and that} the Minister of 
Education has talked about a Bill ; and now he has appointed 
two working parties to study some “ technical implications of 
the Roberts report.” But that report was vague about the 
librarians and did not mention the book-producers at all. 

All this, then, is merely fiddling. The statesman, at this 
point, should see the public library as a whole and consider 
the three demands I have set out together. They all mean 
money—perhaps {4 million a year in all. But who is going 
to provide the money ? The Government won’t—I have 
heard the Minister say so. (Why literature should not rank 
with the fine arts for some assistance I know not—but there 
it is.) At the moment the only possible source is the rates. 
Well, £4 million may be a mere flea-bite on the vast body 
of the ratepayer, who suffers about {500 million a year 
already. But there are new flea-bites everywhere (the police, 
for example), and every flea-bite hurts. Moreover, there are 
millions of ratepayers who do not use the public library at 
all, never borrow a book. 

If the ratepayer wants to have a properly conducted public 
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library, he must accept the responsibility. But he can easily 
be relieved. There is an enormous untapped source of income, 
other than the rates, which only Parliament can make available. 
Section 11 of the Public Libraries Act 1892 said that “ no 
charge shall be made (1) for admission to a public library or 
(2) in the case of a lending library, for the use thereof by the 
inhabitants. . . .” 

I would not interfere with (1)}—with free admissions. What 
is done and enjoyed on the premises—the proper functions 
of a library—should remain perfectly free. But the vast 
modern book distribution—the 400 million loans per annum— 
never imagined by the founders, or Parliament—should now 
be made revenue-producing. I—and my committee of authors 
and publishers—would give each local authority the option of 
“ charging the borrower.”’ High-minded authorities could stick 
to the rates, if they liked ; all could excuse old age pensioners, 
or whom they wished. 

The average borrower takes out 30 books a year—but in 
the Metropolitan boroughs the average is 40 (St Pancras 45, 
and Finsbury §§). Twopence a book (on 400 million “ lending 
issues ") would gross, in theory, £3,300,000 a year. Three- 
pence a book (some of the little tobacconist-libraries charge 
4d.) would yield £§ million. Deduct 10 per cent for possible 
diminution of readers, etc., and we have {£4,500,000— 
£1,§00,000 each for (a) purchase of books and general library 
purposes ; (b) increase of staff and salaries ; (c) the book- 
producers. 

Pennies-in-the-slot would be one way to collect. But I 
should prefer a charge of §s. (or 78. 6d.) on the “ ticket ” issued 
to the registered reader at the beginning of the year. After 
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Back to Intervention 


‘Te Laotian situation has suddenly 
deteriorated again, and in a way that 
points to a connecting link with events in 
Cuba. It is indeed difficult to be convinc- 
ingly neutral in one place while being openly 
committed in another, and there are signs 
that the strain is proving too much for Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Mr Rusk. poe 

had been vested in the 


— his trip with the comment that this 
course, since he could not see’ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


paying this modest entrance fee he would be as free as he was 
before—and could borrow 30, 50, 60 books a year without 
putting his hand in his pocket again. Five shillings, I believe, 
is the average weekly investment in the pools. 

Well, why not ? Because, at present, the scotfree library is 
a sacred cow to which most Members of Parliament, without 
much thought, bow down. But it is out of date and illogical. 
It was designed, a hundred years ago, for the education of the 
“labourer and artisan.” It has become a free book-shop for 
all and sundry. At St Pancras 66 per cent of the issues are 
fiction ; at Shoreditch 68 per cent ; at Stepney 69 per cent ; at 
Stoke Newington 70 per cent ; at Hackney 76 per cent. Well, 
some “ fiction ” can educate, especially mine: but so can some 
films. Why not free films ? 

The sacred cow has been betrayed already. The Roberts 
report recommends that charges should be permitted for 
“ admission to meetings and other functions,” for “ retention ™ 
of books, and for “ notifications.” The Holborn library in 
19§8-59 charged “ reservation fees ” of 4d. to 22,301 readers. 
The Westminster library netted £8,991 from “ library 
receipts” (fines, catalogues, etc.). You have to pay for 
municipal concerts and plays. Why should borrowed novels— 
or any other books—be free ? 

Anyone who objects “on principle” to charging the 
borrower must stop complaining about a charge on the rates. 
For, one way or another, these reforms must come ; and there 
is no good reason why authors and librarians should be 
butchered to make a public library. Here, at least, is a 
practical, constructive line of thought; and no minister, 
librarian or councillor has offered any other. 


THE WEEK 


government in Vientiane, and the continued 
— of the Russians to agree to 
under international control. 

” ‘Sir Frank Roberts, the British ambassador 
in Moscow, is continuing to prod the Rus- 
sians into agreeing to the immediate 
in Delhi of the international con 
mission for Laos, so that it 
to do its work as soon as both i 


Laotian neutralist leader, Pri to 
a 


Phouma, to Washington, but ast ae has now 
been cancelled in circumstances that bode ill 
for a peaceful settlement in Laos. 

The prince had been expected in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday night from Russia, and was 
to have spent part of Wednesday with the 
Secretary of State. He found he would lose 
a day travelling to Sochi, on the Black Sea, 
for talks with Mr Khrushchev and Mr 
Gromyko, and proposed a twenty-four-hour 
postponement of his trip to Washi 
The American reply was that Mr Rusk 
would not be able to see the prince on 
Thursday, as he had two engagements in 
Georgia, and the prince thereupon can- 


celebration at Reinhardt 

aleska, than to meet a man who 

y hold the key to a solution of the 

Lastion problem ; or else that he was glad 
of an excuse not to meet him, ut 

because of changed circumstances. In fact, 


loyal 

sian build-up of the comm 
continuing, we are Mack to to 
intervention which 
exchanges of the past few 
designed to stop. 


Mr Diem’s Voters 
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that independent estimates of the percen- 
tage of voters who actually went to the 
polls on April gth do not agree with the 
Government's. The official figure is 93.29 
per cent; independent estimates vary 
between 75 and 80 per cent. It seems 
agreed that 88 per cent of those who voted 
supported President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

One fact is clear, nevertheless : however 
strong the Vietnamese communists may be 
at night in the villages, they are still not 
trong enough by day to keep a majority 
of voters away from the polling booths. Ii 
the official percentage of voting is accepted, 
on the other hand, it suggests an element of 
compulsion ; except in a few countries, like 
Australia, where failure to vote is punish 
able by a fine, democracies do not, as a 
rule, tempt much more than .80 per cent 
of voters to exercise their electoral rights 

Even the official figures, however, do not 
disguise the existence of a large body of 
opposition to President Diem’s regime 
particularly among the business and pro 
fessional classes. Thus there were 179,000 
who did. not vote in Saigon, and, indeed, 
less than half of the city’s 732,000 voters 
favoured Mr Diem. Neither of the can 
didates opposing Mr;Diem was of great 
calibre, but between them they secured 
ome 200,000 votes in Saigon to Mr Diem's 
300,000. Had the main opposition leader, 
Dr Phan Quang Dan, not been gaoled for 
his alleged part in last November's abortive 

immyy coup against President Diem, the 
esult, in Saigon at least, might have been 
tartiing. Dr Dan's representative in Paris 
Ds Pham Huy Co, declared last week, with 
iderstandable frustration, that the election 
was “ illegal.” 
Was at least a concession to the intel 
of the regime that Mr Diem 
himself to be opposed, and that 


Critics 
allow 


1 
ctual 
j 
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. his. information services abroad published 


the texts of his opponents’ programmes. 
But if he is really as strong as the official 


Power per Diem 


figures suggest—and even the unofficial 


ones confirm his hold on power—he could 


probably afford further concessions, even 
given the present insecurity in the country 
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and got) its derision by doing little against 


‘them. There were a few half-hearted 


Labour protests during the announcement 
of the surtax changes, and then came the 
old, familiar sottise about profits tax. Once 
again a Tory Chancellor announced a sub- 
stantial increase in this tax, which is neces- 
sarily collected mainly a year in arrear ; 
once again therefore he declared that * this 
is estimated to yield only £1} million this 
year’; once again Labour backbenchers 
erupted into hoots of derision (cries of 
“ chicken feed "}, before being told that the 
vield in a full year would be £70 million ; 
and once again one was left cavilling that 
o many MPs make so Jittle effort to educate 
themselves in the financial business that it 
is their job so heatedly to discuss. As far as 
three quarters of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is concerned, large parts of a modern 
budget speech might just as well be 
delivered in Chinese. 

The Tories gave Mr Lloyd a restrained 
reception when he sat down, but later 
despite some searching questions about the 
payroll tax at a party meeting) they decided 
that he had done a very competent job. Mr 
Nabarro, whom somebody will have to turn 
from rebel into a junior’ minister soon, 
thought that it was a jolly good budget. I 
would be premature to say that this golden 
opinion has lifted Mr Lloyd up ww the 
top of the list of runners for the prime 
ministerial succession. One of his handicaps 
is that any parliamentary speech he make: 
which he has not had ume to polish and 
repolish in advance is sull hable to sound 
flatly dreadful. But there is no doubt that 
he has now acquired a considerable and 
politically valuable grasp over the details of 
his job. In part, however, his reputation 
with the party may depend on how well te 

untry receives the budget, An encum- 
brance for him here is that not all Tories 
cem to have realised that there was a 
definite swing to Labour in last week's pre 
budget county elections ; if this swing con 
tinues to show in coming parliamentary by- 
clections, a myth may grow that it 
wholly the budget’s fault. 


COl 


was 


ELECTIONS 


Swing to Labour 


. did much better in last week's 
county elections than most people seem 
to have grasped. If Labour had been in the 
same state of unpopularity as at the general 
election of 1959, it could have expected 
around or over 300 net losses ; instead it 
suffered only 200 net losses—and actually 
see page 310) did moderately better than in 
the county elections that took place just 
before the general election of 1955, when 
the Tories won a parliamentary majority of 
only 60. In London, where the constituen- 
cies have the same boundaries as in parlia- 
mentary elections, comparisons can be 
reasonably exact. On its 1959 showing 
Labour could have expected an LCC 
majority of only 18 ; in the 1955 LCC elec- 
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tion (fought just over a month before the 
general election of that year) it had a 
majority of 22 ; last week it won a majority 
of 42. One of the London seats which went 
Labour last week—Camberwell-Dulwich— 
was won by the Tories even in the 19§1 
general election, when the Tories had an 
overall majority in Parliament of only 17 

It is true that the pendulum has not yet 
come back sufficiently far to make Labour 
favourites to win any early general election, 
and the mere fact of those 200 net losses 
compared with the last county elections in 
1958 shows how far Labour still lags behind 
the point it reached in the year and a half 
after Suez. But the evidence that Labour 
made a sharp recovery a few weeks ago is 
now widespread and distinct. The indica- 
tions are that this recovery occurred between 
the cluster of by-elections on March 16th 
(at which Labour did moderately badly) and 
the Small Heath by-election on March 23rd 
(which showed the first signs of the pro- 
Labour pattern produced by the county 
elections last week). Only one relevant thing 
happened during the intervening week 
between March 16th and 23rd: Mr Gait- 
skell was persuaded by Mr George Brown 
to take the whip away from Mr Michael 
Foot. Most political commentators assumed 
that this display of discipline Would lose 
Labour many votes, which shows again how 
wrong political commentators can be. 
Perhaps they will all prove to have mis- 
interpreted the political impact of Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd. 


Warrington and Paisley 


‘Tw first signs of what electoral effect 
the budget has had should be apparent 
before this issue of The Economist reaches 


most readers’ hands. Warrington and 
Paisley were holding parliamentary by- 
elections on Thursday. Dr Edith Summer- 
skill held Warrington for Labour in 1959 
with a majority equal to 124 per cent of the 
poll in a straight fight. A Liberal has 
entered this time, though without any 
apparently great prospects ; if the pattern 
of the county elections is repeated Labour's 
majority this time might be expected to 
exceed its 19§§ majority of 14.2 per cent of 
the poll. A. moderate Labour advance of 
that sort should not be read as a sign of 
great public fury with the surtax conces- 
sions. 

Paisley could be interesting. The Labour 
majority was 14.6 per cent of the poll in 4 
straight fight in 1959. The Liberal candi- 
date is that famous Highland prophet and 
former rugger international, Mr Banner- 
man, who carries both the advantages 
and disadvantages of being resplendent with 
personality cult. Paisley has a considerable 
Liberal tradition—not merely because this 
was Mr Asquith’s seat in the 19208, but 
because it actually had a Liberal MP as late 
as 1945. A very large segment of Paisley’s 
voters must still come from families where 
voting Liberal has quite recently been 
regarded as a respectable and unquixotic 
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thing to do. At the beginning of the cam- 
paign people were saying of Paisley that if 
ever the Liberals were to make major inroads 
into Labour's industrial vote, then this was 
the sort of Labour seat where they ought to 
do it. Art the end of the campaign they 
were saying that if ever the Liberals were 
to begin sweeping the Tories aside in 
selected constituencies during this Parlia- 
ment—as they did at and after the Rochdale 
by-election in the last Parliament—then 
Paisley was the sort of place where they 
ought to start. Once again, a considerable 
Tory drop here should not necessarily be 
regarded as proof of the great unpopularity 
of the budget. 


SPACEMAN 


Topmost Secret 


I" a Moscow broadcast on Monday, Mr 
Yuri Ayzman misquoted The Economist 
of last week as saying that “the most im- 
portant aspect of this [Major Gagarin’s] 
flight is its military aspect.” It is only fair 
to him to assume that, like other Soviet 
commentators, he was forced, lacking the 
actual text, to rely on a processed version. 
But it seems a pity that he had no chance 
to check up before launching an off-target 
missile at “the. present-day poisoners of 
wells,” with “ bile in the mouth” and the 
other usual trimmings. 

Doubts about the wholly unwarlike 
nature of Soviet space rocketry are not, it 
appears, confined to the West. In Belgrade, 
Politika described the Gagarin flight as “a 
by-product of instruments of war.” In 
Cairo, both Al-Gumhuriya and various 
broadcasters have interpreted it as proof of 
Russia’s military superiority. 

The Russians might gain more credence 
for the professed mnocuousness of their 
feats if they did not treat them as military 
secrets. It is remarkable how, despite the 
flood of publicity for Major Gagarin’s flight, 
practically no information of value has been 
revealed yet about an exploit supposedly 
carried out for the benefit of all mankind. 
The few tidbits of detail vouchsafed— 
about timing, landing methods, use of a 
porthole, and so on—have been oddly con- 
tradictory. Neither the launching site nor 
the place of recovery is known. The major’s 
reticence at his press conference was 
masterly, and now he will presumably 
vanish once more into the well-guarded 
limbo where an unknown number of Soviet 
airmen are trained for these secret exploits. 

The strangest by-product of this policy of 
top-secrecy was the widely republished 
report by the Daily Worker's Moscow 
correspondent, the day before the Gagarin 
flight was announced, that a flight 
same kind had occurred five days earlier. 
There is no explanation why a communist 
newspaper should have put out such a story, 
only to be firmly squashed by Soviet 
denials. The Worker’s indication that the 
flight had been hushed up because of its 
injurious effect on the spaceman was surely 


ce | 
just the kind of thing which, if it had 
onginated in a non-communist paper, would 


have drawn furious cries of “ slander ” from 
Moscow, 


ATLANTIC WORLD 


No Sleeping Partner 


O-ONE expected this week's meeting in 

Paris of the policy committee of 
OEEC—soon to become the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
sigallicouce of the erengeh ofthe fica 
significance of the str 
delegation (hailed by some observers as the 
most influential American team to be sent 
to Europe since the days of the Marshall 
Plan) is that it shows the importance 
attached by the new Administration in 
Washington to economic co-operation and 
consultation within the Aulantic community. 
It cannot yet be said how far this interest 
may go; but there is a feeling that the 
idea of an Atlantic community may begin 
to show some new life. 

The hard results of the meeting are the 
not unfamiliar ones of setting up working 
parties. On American initiative, two 
groups have been set up. The first, headed 
by a Scandinavian, will include all the 
member states of the organisation and will 
deal with the problems of economic growth. 
The second will be concerned with the 
impact of fiscal and monetary policies on 
the balance of payments, This group could 
presumably deal with some aspects of the 
problem of international liquidity, but it 
is surprising that the subject has not been 
given a study to itself. 

As usual on such occasions, private 
exchanges were no less important than the 
plenary sessions, and the presence in all 
the delegations of key representatives of 
central banks gives a clue to some of the 
subjects discussed privately, Furthermore, 
American officials in Paris are convinced 
that the working grou dealing with the 
balance of payments ales produce important 
results. two groups are to prepare 
reports for the next meeting of the economic 
policy committee, which has been advanced 
to July 26th as a result of American 
prompting. 


MR WEDGWOOD BENN 


-Disobliging Peer 


M* WEDGWOOD BENN (as even the 
Attorney-General has the grace to 
call him) has thrown himself upon his con- 
stituents. On May 4th the voters of Bristol 
South-East can strike a stalwart hiow Ms in 
the attitude taken up by most Tory in 
last week's debate—and for the very 

reform that is needed to allow ee whe who 
succeed to peerages through the sheer mis- 
fortune of birth to continue their careers in 
the House of Commons. The local Labour 
party has adopted Mr Benn as its prospec- 
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tive candidate: the Liberals have said they 
will not oppose him. If Bristol South-East 
is as staunch as Mr Benn believes, or as 
Middlesex and Northampton once were for 
Wilkes and Bradlaugh, Mr Butler’s worries 
are only beginning. 

Mr Butler had little to offer in last week's 
debate, except a tepid promise to look at 
reforming the 8 again—which is not 
the point at issue. Sir Lionel Heald, in a 
letter to The Times on Monday, appealed 
to Mr Benn not to kick up a real rumpus: 
after all, said Sir Lionel, noblesse oblige. 
But his letter merely confirmed, on the 
highest authority, der there is no legal way 
a ee _- stop Mr Benn until 

wi sponsors, beyond the 
bar of the House where he was denied the 
sable of pleading his case last week. 
What will then ? The unhappy Mr 
Butler can ci try to have him stopped 
there, or choose to let the Bristol. Tories’ 
petition take its (admittedly good) chance 
adie the — court. While the court is 
its mind Mr Benn may attempt 
ou vote, as a normal MP, for some 
weeks. It is not unknown for members to 
sit while under disqualification, and thereby 
become liable, inter alia, to drastic penalties. 
(The last to do so was Mr MacManaway, 
a clergyman of the Church of Ireland, for 
whom an indemnity Act had to be passed in 
1951.) 

It is reasonably certain that, in law, the 
next MP for Bristol South-East is going to 
be Mr St Clair, whom the local Tories 
teadopted as their candidate on Tuesday. 
But can the Tories afford such a victory ? 
Bristol South-East is not Fermanagh and 
Tyrone: nor is Mr Benn languishing in 
Belfast jail. The fight he puts up will, and 
should, be as disobliging as possible to the 
inflexible defenders of the blood. If Bristol 
Tories had had a proper sense of humour, 
their best tactic would have been to nomi- 
nate Lord Hailsham as their candidate 
Then, until the law is changed, no major 
partys candidate could have sar. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 


The Three Specials 


B EFORE the new Mental Health Act came 
into force, no one could be sent to 
(the best known of the three 
special hospitals) unless he had been before 


Broadmoor 


a court. “ Broadmoor patients ” were, first, 
either found insane on arraignment, or 
guilty but insane after trial ; or, secondly, 
were certified insane while serving a sen- 
tence or while on remand. Broadmoor 
patients were not, however, necessarily sent 
to Broadmoor. If their offehce was not par- 
ticularly serious, the Home Secretary might 
send them to ordinary mental hospitals—at 
present there are about 200 in _ these 
ordinary hospitals. Rampton and Moss 
Side, the other special hospitals, take 
patients who may or miay not have been 
before a court but who are certified defec- 
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tives under the Mental Deficiency Act and, 
in the opinion of the Board of Control, are 
of violent or dangerous propensities. 

The Mental Health Act abolished the old 
statutory distinction between mental illness 
and mental deficiency ; introduced one code 
for compulsory admission to all hospitals ; 
added thic disorder to the recog- 
nised categories of mental disorder ; and 
placed on the Minister of Health the obliga- 
tion to provide special institutions for 
gen requiring treatment in conditions 

of special security on account of their 
dangerous, violent or—a new consideration 
—their criminal propensities. A working 
party’s report (HMSO, 1s. 3d.) now makes 
two new and liberal recommendations. 
First, it says that admission to a special 
hospital should be regarded as a last resort 
and undertaken only if the patient con- 
cerned is clearly unsuitable for treatment 
in an ordinary mental hospital, or in a 
“secure” unit of one. It asks hospital 
boards to ensure that their mental health 
services include some secure units, with the 
possibility of transferring patients between 
them. 

The working party’s second recommenda- 
tion is that new diagnostic and treatment 
centres should be set up for patients who 
present special difficulty (mainly, that is, 
psychopaths) ; although patients need not 
have been before a court before being 
admitted to such a centre, it would be useful 
for the centres to have liaison with the 
remand centres to be established under the 
penal system. Nor does the working party 
consider that appearance before a court 
should be the criterion for admission to the 
special hospitals ; the sole criterion should 
be the patient’s need for special security. 
The report does, however, recommend that 
there should be more specialisation among 
the special hospitals; in particular, that 
there should be separate provision for the 
treatment of psychopaths of norma! intelli- 
gence. 


A Declining Need 


F much wider importance than the 
QO future of the special hospitals is the 
future of the ordinary mental hospitals, 
whose patients have been diminishing for 
the last six years. In a circular to hospital 
authorities, the Ministry of Health, quoting 
from a recently published survey under- 
taken by the General Register Office, esti- 
mates that in about sixteen years only about 
80,000 beds will be needed for. mental ill- 


. ness, instead of the present 150,000. 


This forecast may be too optimistic. 
Nevertheless, even if the reduction in the 
demand for mental hospital beds is more 
like 30-40 per cent than §0 per cent, it is 
an extremely important factor in the ten 
to fifteen-year planning that the hospital 
authorities have now been encouraged to 
undertake. In the Ministry's circular they 
ate asked to consider the provision of 
psychiatric units in general hospitals for 
short-stay patients (that is, those who are 
likely to be discharged within three 
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months). For those whose mental illness 
needs a longer treatment (three months to 
two years) other units should be planned, 
preferably on the same site as the gencral 
hospital or close to it. Thirdly, for the 
declining number of chronic patients, pro- 
vision (estimated at 850-900 beds per 
million population) should also be made 
near the community from which they come, 
and some of this provision, especially for 
old people with mental symptoms, will be 
in hostels set up by the local authoritics. 
Lastly, and in line with ee = — s 
report on the s ag recs bene 
circular asks pital ds to tanec 
some “ secure ” cacti for a small 
number of patients. On top of all this, and 
the day hospitals and psychiatric out-patient 
services, will have to be added the working 
party's proposals for regional and diag- 
nostic centres, if its report is adopted. 
Will there, then, have to be a new work- 
ing party to consider the future of the 
existing vast mental hospitals, with up to 
2,000 beds apiece and occu hundreds 
of acres of land? The Minister of Health 
has ruled out their use as institutions for 
mental defectives or for the chronic sick, 
and they are presumably too big to be con- 
verted into detention centres or borstals. 
Will they be sold to private builders for 
demolition and redevelopment ? 


SOVIET UNION 


Tadzhik Purge 


ADZHIKISTAN is the smallest of the 

Soviet Central Asian republics. Last 
week, it witnessed probably the biggest 
purge in Russia since Stalin's death. Almost 
the whole of its leadership was swept aside 
at once. Mr Tursunbai Uldzazaev, the first 
secretary of the Tadzhik party, the prime 
minister of the republic, Mr N. Dodkhu- 
doev, and many others were not only dis- 
missed from their jobs but also expelled 
from the party. They had been charged 
with nepotism, mismanagement and, above 
all, with cheating over cotton statistics. Mr 
Frol Kozlov came especially from Moscow 
to act as the prosecutor in a special party 
meeting held on April roth and 11th to 
consider their cases. 

At the agricultural session of the party's 
central committee in January, Mr Khrush- 
chev had denounced the massive falsifica- 
tion of food statistics practised by unscrupu- 
lous officials and said that they would pay 
a penalty for their sins. His examples were 
mainly drawn from the Ukraine, and it was 
there that the purge started, but it has 
spread throughout the Soviet Union since. 
The charges usually refer to false figures 
of grain production or deliveries, though 
the secretary of the Chelyabinsk party was 
recently dismissed for registering houses 
which existed only in his imagination. In 
the good old tradition of “ Dead Souls,” 
Russian officials are apparently still inclined 
to exalt their position by constructing 
imaginary Statistics. 
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In Tadzhikistan, the trouble was about 
cotton, the staple “er ricultural product of 
the area. The tiny Tadzhik anaeen ranks 
second among Soviet producers of cotton 
(Uzbekistan is by a long lead the first), but 
its leaders were apparently using many 
devices to inflate this position. The indict- 
ment now claims that 1§ per cent of the 
crop was wasted because it was cut when 
unripe, and that 80 per cent of the stocked 
cotton is unduly wet. But similar charges 
were heard in other areas. Was the 
Fadzhiks’ guilt pecuhar ? The scope of 
the purge suggests that other factors, such 
as havionalism, may have played a part in 
this predominantly Moslem area, 


BULGARIA 
Black Nightbirds in Sofia 
under- 


“Eee ACTIViTy "by 
ground ctitics of the present 


Bulgarian regime is strongly castigated in 
the March issue of the Bulgarian party 
monthly, Partien Zhivot. “ Like 
nightbirds in the dark corners of coffee- 
houses,” these critics have “ malevolently 
rejoiced * at the regime’s difficulties and 
sold themselves to an (unspecified) foreign 
agency. The ringleader of the “ fac- 
tionists ” is said to be Nikola Kufardzhiev, 
a former deputy minister of agriculture, 
who, as far as is known, has not been impli- 
cated before in opposition to the regime. His 
advisers, however, are alleged to be two 
former leaders, Dobri Terpeshev and Yonko 
Panov, who were purged in July, 1957 ; 
they were apparently dissatisfied with the 
party's efforts at liberalising itself after the 
twentieth congress of the Soviet Communist 
party 

It 1s two years since Mr Zhivkov, Bul 
garia’s present party boss, last allowed 
rumblings of discontent to be heard; in 
April, 1959, Boris Taskov, the minister of 
trade, was sacked because he did not hold 
with Mr Zhivkov's “ great leap forward ” 
policy. There is no evidence as yet that 
fresh purges are in the offing, although the 
bitterness with which the critics are de- 
nounced in the Partien Zhivot article sug- 
gests that they may not be as “ piteously 
small ” in numbers as the article makes out. 
Mr Zhivkov’s over-ambitious economic 
policies are believed to have caused wide- 
spread discontent and economic dislocation. 
But he may hope to quell his opponents by 
his verbal onslaught. 

Mr Zhivkov is, as usual, particularly 
troubled by the failings of Bulgarian agri- 
culture, which for the last two years has 
fallen sadly short of the (admittedly very 
high) targets set for it. At a party plenum 
last week his hard words about the short- 
comings of the ministry of agriculture were 
followed by some pretty abject self-criticism 
by the castigated minister, who admitted 
it was necessary to build “a more correct 
system ” for managing agriculture ; this, no 
doubt will be modelled on the recent Soviet 
reorganisation of agriculture. Another echo 
of present Soviet practice can be detected 
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in a visit that Mr Zhivkov early this 
month to a party meeting at at which 
two leading local officials were sacked ; 
their dismissal is assumed to be connected 
with the district's poor record in agricul- 
ture. Other, similar sackings seem likely. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Ca Canny 


r would not yet be fair to say that the 

Minister of Labour’s committee on 
labour relations in the motor industry has 
been a total disappointment. But hopes 
were high. Never before had so many of 
the top brass from unions and managements 
sat around a table, with th¢ minister in the 
chair, and with no specific dispute before 
them to be argued into a compromise. Yet 
the only substantial advance recorded after 
the final meeting on Wednesday was that 
the unions have said that they will relax the 
rigours of the closed union shop to make it 
easier to redeploy labour within a plant. 
On some other major issues—the training of 
shop stewards and foremen, the speeding up 
of settlements of disputes, the introduction 
of work study, and the training of young 
people—expressions of good will, amounting 
to, a wish that the already established agree- 
ments should really be carried out, have 
been made by both sides. But the notion 
that, for instance, shop stewards should be 
given paid time off to learn something about 
industrial relations in some centre of instruc- 
tion outside the factory is to be left to the 
employers and local union officials involved. 
Since employers will not pay men to artend 
the unions’ own training courses (some of 
which are simply anti-capitalist indoctrina- 
tion centres), and since it is hard to see what 
colleges or universities can offer suitable 
¢—and politically neutral—courses to a 
sufficient number of people, not much may 
come of this. The minister is to reconvene 
the committee in six or nine months ; per- 
haps there will by then be some flesh on 
this skeleton of good intentions. 

The gravest criticisms must be levelled 
at what was left out of the discussions. The 
merits of various payments systems ¢arned 
this gem in the final communique: “ We are 


conscious of the complexity of the problems ; 


and the matter continues to be studied.” 
Arrangements for laying off redundant 
workers were not even mentioned—ahhough 
it is fair to say that redundancy is shortly 
to be discussed by the minister's regular 
advisory council, on which the Trades 
Union Congress and the British Employers’ 
Confederauon are both represented. Wages 
and redundancy are the two prime causes 
of labour disputes: and it was d that 
this exceptional committee would have 
taken the exceptional opportunity of chew- 
ing over just such juicy bones of conten- 
tion. But perhaps. it is a consolation to 
know that top employers and the = 
union leaders got to know cach other muc 
better, and that everyone now intends to 
follow to the letter the agreed procedure for 
settling disputes. 


Offside 


HE Minister of Labour, acting as 
referee in the great match between the 
footballers and their employers, did not 
quite send the latter off for foul play last 
week: but, when questioned in the Com- 
mons by some members of the players’ 
supporters club, he left little doubr that the 
employers were straying a long way offside. 
Luckily the negotiating game is a slow one, 
so no irreparable harm has been done 
The players’ trade union has in any case 
established a clear lead by securing thy 
abolition of the system whereby there has 
hitherto been a fixed (and pretty low) 
maximum wage for its members. Just when 
the public was getting seriously worried 
about th: number of its favourite stars 
who are being tempted off to play for clubs 
in Italy by the offer of star salaries and 
luxury houses, it was welcome news that a 
British footballer, Johnny Haynes, is now to 
get £7,000 a year to play at home, just like 
any other valuable entertainer 
The subject of the remaining squabble 
is the transfer system, which has prevented 
a player from offering his services freely to 
the highest bidder. At a previous meeting 
at the Ministry of Labour, the players’ trade 
union and the representatives of the Foot- 
ball League and the Football Association 
had agreed on a form of words which, in 
most people's view, would allow a player at 
the end of his period of cintract to transfer 
to another club if he wanted, subject to a 
negotiating procedure which allowed 
genuine objections from his employer to be 
met. (For example, everybody agrees that 
a club which lets a player go should get a 
reasonable transfer fee from the new club 
that signs him.) With some ingenuity the 
employers’ representatives found a way of 
interpreting these words so as to leave the 
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Although the heatwaves of 1959 were 
not repeated, the number of Britons going 
away for their holiday in 1960 was only 
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final say with the employers as to whether 
a player should be allowed to move at all ; 
and this inferpretation was the only one 
which the League clubs would accept. Had 
the players’ representatives been hardened 
trade union bargainers they would not have 
been prepared to leave the matter, during 
the negotiations at the Ministry, as a 
“ gentlemen’s agreement "’—and no doubt 
they would have been blamed for their in- 
transigence. But now that they can appear 
the picture of aggrieved innocence, the 
way should be clear to transform the foot- 
baller from a depressed artisan into a 
highly-paid performer. Perhaps, under this 
sumulus, England may be able to produce 
‘a team that not only does well for one 
season but keeps up its present standard 
for the World Cup. 


MASTER BAKERS 


Some Crust? 


he Council of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, in its weekly Bakers’ 
Review, has cautiously advised its members 
that a rise of “ at least a halfpenny a loaf ” 
in the price of bread seems to it justified 
by a recent increase of 3s. a sack (280 Ib 
in the price of flour and the new state 
pension contributions. The NAMB is one 
f three organisations which between them 
mtrol almost the entire bread production 
ff England and Wales: its share is about 

-third. Its exhortation is cautiously 
worded because in 1959 the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Court ruled against maxi- 
mum-priced recommendations made by the 
Federation of Wholesale and Multiple 
Bakers to its members (who are over half 
the country’s producers). The court decided 
hat the FWMB’s recommendations tended 
to fix minimum rather than maximum 
prices and were against the public interest, 
and held that recommendation in this case 
amounted to agreement. The bread in- 
dustry has since—officially—been free of 
price-ringing. It is argued that the 
NAMB’s advice can be taken or left alone 
by its members, most of whom arc small 
“ family ” bakers. 

If most of them should take it, there is 
going to be a case for looking rather hard 
into this. No doubt the cost comparisons 
put out by the NAMB can be made to look 
convincing. Bread is the subject of two 
specific regulations: it should contain 
certain nutrients and it should weigh either 
14 oz or a multiple thereof—unless it 
weighs less than 10 oz. The “ standard” 
loaf is therefore of 14 or 28 02, selling at 
6d. or 7d. and 1s.—about 7d. or 8d. a Ib 
This may seem a small enough return on 
the outlay involved when flour alone costs 

lb. and has recently risen by about 
eaghe td. a lb. But. as the FWMB 
led in 1959, 43 per cent 
than in bread and at hig! fit 
Mr Justice Pearson found the 
rate “ too favourable.” By and large 


NAMB’s members do not compete directly 


e > » +4 
of its trade is 
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with FWMB members, as the small bakers’ 
trade is mainly in “ home made ” cakes and 
fancy bread. Fancy loaves almost invari- 
ably weigh less than,#@ 07 and sell at from 
6d. to 1s. 6d. To the buyer their price is 
rarely under 1s.—and may be as high as 
1s, 11d.-—a lb, Some adjustment may be 
made for the comparative lightness of the 
crusty loaf ; but if plant-bakers can make 
“too favourable” profits from standard 
loaves plus cakes, it cannot be taken as cer- 
tain that small bakers’ returns on their 
loaves plus cakes are specially unfavourable 

All of this does not mean that, if par- 
ticular bakers want to take the competitive 
risk of putting up the price of their 
relatively unremunerative standard loaves, 
they should be forbidden to do so. But if 
they want to use loaves as loss leaders to 
attract customers in to buy their cakes, they 
should be allowed to do so too—and any 
“recommendation” to the contrary by 
some central trade association should be 
recognised to be against the public interest. 


ANGOLA 


Congola 


- is no longer possible even for Dr 
Salazar to maintain that the situation in 
Angola is being rapidly brought under con- 
trol, although the current euphemism for 
the Portuguese army’s efforts to stamp out 
the rebellion in the north is “ mopping-up 
operations.” Violence has increased and 
spread continuously in Angola since the 
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first oytbreaks in February. Rebel and 
government sources naturally differ about 
the atrocity stories that are now pouring out 
but there are sufficient eve-witness accounts 
to furnish the outlines, at least, of an 
accurate picture. 

Terrorists in large bands hundreds ” 
at a time, according to the (Portuguese 
Lusitania news agency—seem to be roam- 
ing the jungle, bursting out of ‘hiding to 
attack villages, plantanons and army out 
: small-scale in 
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the capital of Angola. and ambushes on the 
roads leading to the north. These are by no 
means all the incidents, but they are enough 
to show the widespread nature of the 
trouble. According to Lusitania, the rebels 
use as their chief weapons cutlasses in- 
scribed “ UPA-Lumumba.” This detail, 
at least, may be accepted, for the banned 
UPA (Union of the Angolan People) has its 
headquarters in Leopoldville, and it was 
from the soil of both the Congo republics 
that the Cabinda attacks were launched. 

The Portuguese government is taking 
active measures, much impeded, however 
by the terrain and the monsoon. Reinforce- 
ments are being sent to Angola by air and 
sea ; two liners were requisitioned for the 
job, and are to carry refugees on their return 
to Lisbon. A curfew has been imposed in 
Luanda, and the governor has ordered 
partial mobilisation. Dr Salazar has 
reshuffled his government, taking over the 
ministry of defence himself. In spite of this, 
and of confident reports of enormous rebel 
casualties in the border hills, there are 
signs of a spreading feeling in Lisbon that 
all is too late 


CONGO 


Barkers and Non-Barkers 


te the face of the familiar dissensions 
both in New York and in the Congo 
itself, the United Nations has been making 
some unspectacular but useful progress 
With Mr Nyerere’s co-operation, Ameri- 
can and other aircraft have brought most 
of the new Indian brigade in across Tan- 
ganyika to join the UN force, which has 
thus been more than compensated for the 
loss of its Egyptian, Guinean and other 
conupgents. It was an Ethiopian con- 
tingent that administered the reverse to 
Mr Tshombe's white mercenaries on April 
7th, described on page 362 in an article 
from Katanga: 

Mr Tshombe’s angry counter-moves have, 
admittedly, intensified the supply difficulties 
undergone by the UN force since General 
Mobutu’s troops shelled it out of the key 
port of Matadi last month ; but the Matadi 
deadlock may soon yield to the patience 
and firmness shown by the UN representa- 
tives in Leopoldville. to whom Mr 
Kasavubu found it prudent to make some 
conciliatory gestures this week. Thanks 
largely to the timely Indian reinforcements, 
the UN “presence” now looks like en- 
countering more bark than bite from most 
of the factions it must deal with 

In the New York debate. one might say 
that the outstanding feature was the dog 
that did not even bark. Mr Zorin. did not 

to introduce in the Assembly the 

f he ousting of Mr Hammar 

t had brought Russia to a position 

plete isolation when Mr Gromyko 

tried it on the Security Council in March 
The Africans’ and Asians’ suspicion of 
showed itself when, in 
voting, two-thirds of their 

delegations spurned even Mr Zorin’s pro- 


Soviet tives 
Saturdav’s 
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AUSTRALIA/country, continent . .. a world of opportunity 


Onc of the new pe iro. 
chemicals plants now 

taking shape against 
Australian skies. 

Below : Spearhcading the 
establishment of Australia’s 
petro-chemicals industry is 
this £Aam. carbon black plant 
which has been in production 
since Junc, 1959. Present 
capacity is gom, lb. a year. 


AUSTRALIA TURNS TO PETRO-CHEMICALS 


At this moment more than £A40,000,000 worth of petro-chemical 
plants are under construction in Australia. Most will be in produc- 
tion next year following hard on the heels of a recently established 
£ 2,000,000 carbon black plant. British, American and Australian 
interests are interlocked in this major venture. The whole has been 
skilfully co-ordinated to place each unit on a highly economic 
ba supplying and drawing materials one from the other to pro- 
h substances as ethvlene tvrene monomer polycthylene, 
rene and polyvinylchloride, epoxy resins, butadiene and 
uthetic rubber. All are sited near the oil refineries supplying their 
iw materials. Yet Australia’s petro-« hemical story has only just 
}0,000,000,000 tons of readily accessible brown 
coal await as a potential alternative source of raw material. 
Australia welcomes British participation in her continuing growth 
and expansion. Australian Government representatives in the 
United Kingdom will gladly supply information about trade, 
investment or migration. They are located at Australia House and 
at the offices of the Agents-General for cach State. 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD STOCKHOLM, Sweden—A double-decked load of palletised wheel 
rims for the manufacture of highway trucks moves swiftly by Yale 
petrol fork-lift truck from outdoor storage at the Scania Vabis fac- 


§ 
YOU iL FIND THE PRODUCTS tory. Yale industrial lift trucks to fit the most difficult or exacting 


materials handling requirement are available in capacities up 


OF YALE & TOWNE! to 200,000 Ibs. Find out how Yale trucks can reduce your handling 
s costs from your nearest Yale sales and service representative. 


CASABLANCA, Morocco—A Yale 


e 
petrol truck, capacity 8000 Ibs., 
works tirelesaly moving, lifting 
and stacking heat-refiecting cor- 


rugated cement roofing materi 


at the Dimatit Works. Whether in INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
warm desert sands or in the cold 


frozen north, Yale industrial lift TRACTOR SHOVELS 


D 


trucks speed goods, reducing 


handling costs to a minimum YALE b:7 TOWN = 


@ Yale makes the world’s @ All Yale industrial lift @ All Yale materialshandling @ For information contact 
most compiete range of petrol, trucks are uniformly high in equipment is available in your Yale sales and service 
LP-gas,. electric, diesel and quality, wherever they are the currencies of the free representative, located inprin- 
hand lift trucks. manufactured. world. cipal cities of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysier Building, New York. U.S.A YALE & TOWNE international inc.. Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland 
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posal for reconvening the Congo partia- 
ment within 21 days. The Africans and 
Asians preferred—and successfully carried 
—their own formulation on this point and 
on others: the withdrawal foreign 
soldiery and political advisers, the creation 
of a new UN conciliation team (to be named 
by Mr Boland of Ireland, the Assembly’s 
president), the investigation of political 
murders, and the stopping of military 
supplies entering the Congo. The vote on 
this last point was 83 to 11, the Soviet 
group being once again led, by its vendetta 
against Mr Hammarskjéld. into splenetic 
isolation. 


NATO 


End of Interregnum 


E LEVEN weeks have been needed to reach 
agreement on a successor to M. Spaak 
as secretary-general of the Atlantic alliance. 
It is no secret that Dr Dirk Stikker, who is 
now to take the post, was the preferred 
candidate of most member governments 
from the start of the interregnum that 
followed M. Spaak’s resignation ; and that 
the French attitude was the only serious 
obstacle to an earlier agreement on him 
France championed the Italian candidate, 
Signor Brosio, until the Italian government 


eens 


Secretary-general: Dr. Stikker 


itself discreetly removed him from the con 
test by appointing him ambassador in Paris. 

It has been suggested that the change 
amounts to a reversion to the pattern of 
Nato’s early years, when its secretary- 
general was Lord Ismay, essentially a chief 
of staff, not a driving politician with a will 
of his own like M. Spaak. Undoubtedly 
M. Spaak’s vigorous initiatives disturbed 
some of the allied governments. But Dr 
Stikker, although instinctively inclined to 
conciliation rather than dynamic initiative, 
is no mere “technician.” He formed and 
led his own party in the postwar Nether- 
lands, and later, while foreign minister. 
played an important part in the first years 


¥ the Organisation for European Economic . 


Co-operation. Although a successful tycoon 
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—in banking and brewing—he enjoyed close 
relations with labour, partly as a result of 
his honourable part in the Dutch wartime 
resistance. Widely travelled, he has enlarged 
his international experience by spending the 
past nine years, first as ambassador in Lon- 
don, and then as the Dutch permanent 
representative on the Atlantic Council. He 
has shown himself an enthusiast both for 
close European integration and for the 
equipping of Nato as a “ fourth nuclear 
power ” on the lines advocated by M. Spaak 
and General Norstad. It may be reasonably 
supposed that the damping down of this 
latter project by Mr Kennedy's Administra- 
tion has made it easier for General de Gaulle 
to overcome his objections to Dr Stikker’s 
new appointment. 


BUSINESS ECONOMISTS 


Views on Growth 


| By weekend a hundred practising 
economists attended the Business 
Economists’ Group conference in Oxford 
and exchanged rather gloomy views on 
economic growth. In a vote taken at the 
conference, few delegates thought Britain 
could sustain a 3 per cent annual increase in 
gross domestic product and nobody thought 
it actually would. Most of the discussion 
was on which internal factors, such as 
cautious investment, immobility of labour or 
unschooled management, contribvtes most 
to this lamentable situation. 

Inevitably, the main interest centred on 
the views of Professor Alec Cairncross, who 
is about to succeed Sir Robert Hall as chief 
economic adviser to the Government. Pro- 
fessor Cairncross thought there was too 
much emphasis on general investment and 
research ; and that more attention should be 
paid to industries whose exports are, or 
might be, co itive, In a lecture on “ The 
implications of world growth on the United 
Kingdom,” he argued that the most alarm- 
ing feature of the last few years is the way 
trade has expanded much more rapidly 
among industrial countries than between in- 
dustrial and underdeveloped countries. The 
underdeveloped countries are accumulating 
stocks of unsold raw materials, for there 
are no signs of the shortages that there had 
been at the beginning of the 1950s. On 
the other hand, their imports of manufac- 
tures have gone up by §0 per cent in § years 
while capital has been poured in. so they 
are approaching a very critica! period 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL 


Powers to Prosecute 


Lie clause §2 of the Weights and 


Measures Bill, at present passing 
through Parliament, the right to institute 
proceedings for any offence is conferred 
upon local authorities and chief constables. 
The Society of Chief Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures has properly drawn attention 
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to the dangers that could arise from this 
arrangement as it stands. The local 
authority concerned can be as small as a 
borough of 60,c00—or even, in some cir- 
cumstances, below that. Sensible authori- 
ties will no doubt delegate their powers 
to their chief inspectors of weights and 
measures, but others may handle them more 
directly or make them the responsibility of 
their own clerk. This raises the possibility 
(and, inevitably, the popular suspicion) that 
in some areas decisions on whether or not 
to prosecute may be directly influenced by 
the political power, or the very presence, 
of individual members of the local council 
who may either be traders themselves or 
members of trading organisations (such as 
Chambers of Commerce and Co-ops.). 

It is true that the Board of Trade has 
the right of general surveyance over all local 
weights and measures authorities, with the 
power to institute inquiries upon complaint. 
But, to avoid misgivings, there is a good 
deal to be said for placing the executive 
responsibility for instituting proceedings 
directly upon the local chief inspector of 
weights and measures. He could be ex- 
pected to act with the same impartiality as 
a chief constable does in criminal matters. 
He would then be in a stronger position, if 
necessary, to fight his own battles against 
interested parties on the council. 

The position of chief constables under 
the bill also seems anomalous. In some 
areas (for example, the administrative 
county of Lancashire) the chief, constable 
is at present directly concerned in the en- 
forcement of weights and measures law. 
But when the present bill is operative this 
administrative ibility will no longer 
be in police bandit saveliien One object 
of continuing the chief constables’ power 
to prosecute is presumably to cover those 
clauses of the bill concerned with mis- 
conduct by weights and measures inspec- 
tors ; but as clause $2 is phrased it would 
allow the ice to intervene much more 
broadly. Is not the best way to entrust 
the main business of operating the law to 
the inspectorate, and to entrust the task of 
taking action against any lapses by that 
inspectorate to the care of the director of 
public prosecutions? 


EIU Quarterly Econmic 
Reviews 
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A special! serves of the develapment of Russia 
rade with Western Europe and opporticties for os 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
HOME REPOR | members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 


will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Counties less 
Conservative 


N the county council elections last week, over the whole of 
England and Wales, Labour lost two hundred of the 1,300-odd 
seats that it won or held in its peak year of 1958. These losses 
came as no surprise. What was more surprising was that Labour 
still returned as many as 1,070 county councillors—27 more 
(allowing for new seats) than in the county elections of 1955, just 
before the general election of that year. The implication that 
Labour’s position was rather stronger than in 1955 was confirmed 
by the relatively few changes in council control. The Conserva- 
tives regained control of Middlesex, which they lost in 1958 for 
the first time for twelve years ; of Lancashire, which Labour has 
won only twice, in 1952 and 19§8 ; and of Essex, which normally 
changes hands at every triennial election. They also shook 
Labour's normally secure hold on Notts, and secured full control 
of Staffordshire, which returned an equal number of Labour and 
non-Labour elected councillors in 1958. But in two counties 
which are usually marginal, the West Riding and Carmarthenshire, 
Labour strengthened its majority ; and on the London County 
Council it beat off the Conservative attack without difficulty. 
Inferences from local to national elections—though always 
hazardous (and therefore fascinating)—are generally regarded as 
least misleading in London, where each parliamentary constituency 
returns three LCC members. Eighteen of the 42 London con- 
stituencies returned Tory MPs in the general election of 1959. 
Last week Labour won all three council seats in three of these 
Tory constituencies (Camberwell-Dulwich. Wandsworth Central, 
and Barons Court), two out of three council seats in Holborn- 
St Pancras, and one out of three in Putney. In addition, Labour 
held every council seat in all the London constituencies that 
retu Labour MPs in 1959. The consequence is that Labour 
has maintained a majority of 42 on the London County Council, 
compar¢d with 76 in 1958, but with only 22 in 1955. 


ABouR had its heaviest losses compared with 1958 in the 

Greater London suburbs outside the LCC’s frontier and in 
Lancashire (where the party scored its biggest gains last time). 
In these regions—and also in south-west England and the west 
Midlands—it retained less than half of its marginal seats (“ mar- 
ginal” being defined here as council seats that Labour has lost 
at some time since the war). But Labour held its own on both 
sides of the Welsh border and im north-cast England, and in 
eastern and the rest of south-eastern England its losses were rela- 
tively slight. 

While the elections served as a rather ominous warning for the 
Tories, the Liberals have little ground for satisfaction. In six of 
the ten LCC divisions which they had fought in 1958 their vote 
was actually down this time. In Middlesex they did better, 
increasing their poll in six seats out of seven—but only by an 
average of 200 votes, and not enough to save their solitary scat 
at East Finchley. In the provinces Liberals made scattered gains 
of 28 seats (a quarter of these in Hunts alone); but there was 


no sigh of any great surge of opinion in their favour. Among the 


other parties there has been a lot of fuss about the Communists 
running ahead of Liberals and Tories in Stepney. In fact, how- 
ever, they have been doing so for years. The Communist vote 
was slightly up this time, bur still less than half the figure of 
twelve years ago. 

In southern England the turnout was higher than in 1958, when 
Tories were abstaining all over the place, but it was still well 
below the 1949 and 1952 figures. Elsewhere it was lower still ; 
in marginal Lancashire the Conservatives won with a much ‘smaller 
vote than in 1955, simply because Labour’s support fell off still 
more. It is obvious that in these low-poll elections differential 
abstention counts for more than swing. The accompanying tabie, 
which is confined to the results in London and Middlesex, provides 
some clues to what happened. 


CHANGES IN PARTY VOTES 1958-196! 


(Percentage increases or decreases in the parties’ 1958 vote) 
& Pp 


London County Middlesex County 
Council Council 
Labour Conserv Labour Conserv 
Safe Conservative seats ; -10 > 5 —28 +8 
Safe Labour seats ... 2 +47 | —7? +62 
Marginals 7 +22 —22 +17 
ALL SEATS 4 +23 | =I +28 
Effect of Liberals 
All seats :-— 
New Liberal appearance ... 7 +15 —35 —- | 
Liberal both times or neither 9 +20 | = +30 
Marginals only :— | 
New Liberal appearance .., —12 text ~17 
Liberal both times or neither — | +30 | +37 


See London and Middlesex had a better turnout than in 
1958. It will be seen that Labour's relatively smali losses 
in the London County Council arose because its vote dropped by 
4 per cent compared with 1958, while the Tories’ vote rose by 
23 per cent above their very low total in 1958. Labour's larger 
losses in Middlesex arose because its vote there dropped by 17 per 
cent, while the Tories’ rose by 28 per cent. The top half of the 
table shows that the Labour vote fell by least, and the Tory vote 
rose by most, in the Labour strongholds ; the contest was un- 
doubtedly more keenly fought here than in the apathetically safe 
Tory seats. 

At first sight the top half of the \table also’ appears to suggest 
a relatively low turnout in the marginal seats ; but this impression 
is misleading because of the greater concentration of the Liberals 
in the most doubtful seats. When allowance is made for this, the 
bottom half of the table shows that the turnout was higher in 
the marginals than elsewhere ; in particular—to Mr Gaitskell’s 
great comfort—it was in marginal seats with no fiew Liberal 
appearances that Labour's total vote was most nearly maintained 
(only a 1 per cent drop in the Labour vote in such marginals in 
London). In marginal LCC seats where there were new Liberal 
appearances the Tories’ vote fell by 14 per cent below what it 
otherwise should have been, and Labour's by 11 per cent (i.e., the 
difference between the last two categories in the table). In 
Middlesex marginals the Liberals drew away more voters from both 
sides, particularly from the Tories. Even so, Liberal interventions 
do not appear to have affected the election of a single candidate in 
either county. 

The next major stage of the local elections will come with the 
borough elections in May. These are certain to see a falling-off 
from Labour's peak of 1958, and a good many councils are likely 
to change into Tory hands. But if Labour’s losses are below §00, 
that will represent progress for it since last year ; if they are below 
300 Labour will be doing better than in 19§5. 
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LIFE 
HAS ITS 
MAGIC 


Rabbits out of hats, ladies sawn in half—they continue to amuse 
and intrigue us, even though we know that we do not really see what 
we think we see. I.C.I.’s scientific and technological conjurers do 
not deal in illusion, yet there is often something quite magical 
about their work. Take the manufacture of silicones, for example 

the most versatile chemical family ever evolved by man. I.C.I. 
silicones are equally at home in Antarctic cold and blast-furnace 
heat; on buildings, on shoes, on fabrics, they shed water like a 
duck's back; troublesome foams melt away in their presence: and 
virtually nothing will stick to them—from motor tyres and molten 
toffee to new-baked buns and moulded plastics. These remarkable 
fluids, rubbers and resins—built out of an element and a gas by the 
magic of 1.C.1. chemistry—are daily meeting a new need or solving 


an old problem in almost every industry in the world. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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WORKS TODAY 


’ 


Ex works today, alongside the ship tomorrow morning - this is the suc- 
cess story of Export Express. This great factory-to-port service for full 
wagons and container loads gives exporters next-day delivery to the 
quayside from the' major industrial centres of the London Midland 
Region 

T he service is simplicity itself. There is no additional charge, no extra 
formalities ~ yet the exporter has the advantage of a fast dependable 


vice with priority trains running to timetabled schedules 


SHIP TOMORROW! 


From its inception, Export Express was welcomed by manufacturers 
as promising their goods a safe, sure start to their journey overseas 
Can Export Express make your job easier? Ask your Station Master 
or Goods Agent about this brilliantly successful service. 


EXPORT EXPRESS- PART OF THE NEW LOOK OF TODAY'S 


LONDON MIDLAND 
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Who Goes Up? 


Umiversity entrance is a major issue inside the 


umversittes themselves, Pe pressure from aspirants 


to Iugher education grpws inexorably 


The two 


following assessments, {rom Oxbridge and Redbrick, 


show how the mills of dntrance grind 
v 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OXFORD 


Eo picture of Oxford as a nursery for 
idle, high-spirited aristocrats presided 
over by ineffectual dons has faded in recent 
years, but suspicions remain that the uni- 
versity pays too much attention to old 
members’ sons and public school back- 
ground in its choice of entrants, and has no 
real wish to dilute the social quality of its 
intake by opening its doors much wider. 
These suspicions may have been confirmed 
by a recent article in the periodical Oxford 
written by the senior censor of Christ 
Church, Mr J. Steven Watson. Mr Watson 
conceded that candidates for awards should 
be chosen purely on intellectual merit, but 
argued that in selecting candidates colleges 
must necessarily pay attention to gencral 
character and background, connections with 
old members, and the duty of the university 
to “ civilise those born to great responsi- 
bilities.” 

This view has been indignantly re- 
pudiated by the editor of the Oxford Maga- 
zine, qualified by many other dons in the 
magazine’s correspondence columns, and 
upheld by the Lord Mayor of London. 
Meanwhile television viewers have heard 
from the philosophy tutor of Worcester 
College that his college takes more public 
school men “ because they are better,” and 
an Isis survey has argued that the entrance 
system as a whole favours the public schools. 

To take the question of class bias first. 
The evidence available for examinations 
since the war shows that maintained schools 
have gained roughly as many Oxford awards 
(open scholarships and exhibitions) as inde- 
pendent schools. In the final Oxford ex- 
aminations, too, performance seems to be 
fairly equal between the two. In 1958, for 
example, excluding the women’s colleges, 
there were §2 firsts from the first group and 
§3 from the second. Bearing in mind that 
the actual number of maintained schools 
greatly exceeds that of independent schools, 
this suggests that while the pool of talent 
drawn on by the university in the individual 
public and large grammar schools may be 
larger than in individual maintained schools, 
the total of first or high second-class abilities 
is about equal as between the two. 

It is, incidentally, true that the inde- 
pendent schools have had the edge on the 
maintained schools in classics for many 
years, in both entrance and finals ; in science 
and English it is the other way round. Has 
the “Snow Gap” a class basis? Are the 
independent schools concentrating too much 
talent on Latin and Greck? Or is it that 
they have only comparatively recently begun 
to favour the study of science? Of course, 
those who gain classics awards often read 
a different subject at the university. 


In the case of commoner entrance 
evidence is harder to come by, and the 
factors mentioned by Mr Steven Watson 
may be of importance. His argument, how- 
ever, seems to run together two strands of 
thought: the need to maintain connections 
with old members and to educate the sons 
of the great (presumably this means sons 

rs, an equation not all would agree 
with) ; and the need for “ good commoners,” 
chosen by a specially tailored examination 


ocreening 
at Redbrick 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


HEN, in 1900, the Science College, 

founded in Birmingham 20 years 
earlier by Sir Josiah Mason, a wealthy pen- 
nib manufacturer, blossomed into the first 
civic university, it kept its roots firmly 
planted in Midland soil, drawing its 
students from the region whose needs it 


was created to serve. Now, considerably 
more, than half its students come from out- 
side the Midlands, nearly ten per cent of 
them from abroad. There are no detailed 
figures available for what might be called 
social background, but a general propor- 
tion of about 50 per cent from the lower 
middle and upper working classes would 
probably not be far out. 

Most come from state schools—about 8 
per cent, informed opinion estimates, wit 
grammar school pupils predominating, and 
the remaining 1§ per cent from indepen- 
dent schools with, significantly, a sprinkling 
from secondary technicals. 

Screening this annual intake is a sizeable 
job. Birmingham relies on three principal 
guides to a candidate's potential: the con- 
fidential report from his school, which 
carries great weight, the interview with a 
faculty admissions tutor, and the public 
examination results. 

Almost all British candidates, about 95 


313 


and interview. They are often said to be 
the backbone of a college. 

In practice, when choosing commoners, 
most tutors, faced with the pros of 
teaching a man for three years, will insist 
on a fairly high level of academic ability, 
as well as assessing general character, before 
paying attention to other considerations, and 
in practice their choice seems to fall fairly 
equally between candidates from indepen- 
dent and maintained schools. 

They do make mistakes, with both “ in- 
dependent ” and “ maintained ” candidates, 
but the fact that the general failure rate in 
examinations before finals is immeasurabl 
lower at Oxford than in universities whi 
open their doors much wider to start with 
suggests that they do not make many. Nor 
is it true that scholars get firsts while 
hearty comimoners are pounding found 
rugger pitches ; in 1959, for example, 37 
per cent of the firsts in five major faculties 
were won by commoners. 

Although the present methods of Oxford 
selection probably can be improved, there- 
fore, a real brake on a large-scale expansion 
of entry seems to be the high standards 
required—and reached—there. These are 
linked with a large degree of college 
autonomy, and close tutorial supervision of 
pupils. Any plans for a rapid increase in 
numbers must, among other factors, weigh 
the effects they would have on this system. 


or 96 per cent, come up with the neces 
sary GCE qualifications. In some faculties 
these are more highly valued than others. 
In medicine, for instance, a selective survey 
over cight years showed a distinct corre- 
lation between performance at GCE 
advanced level and that in Second MB 
(and, therefore, from an earlier survey, in 
Final MB). Now an average minimum per- 
centage of 50 in the three subjects of 
a ree and biology at advanced 
evel is being canvassed. 

Then there is the interview. In medicine, 
about 400 of the 1,000 applicants are inter- 
viewed ont a 100 annually. 
Chemistry, largest department 
in the science faculty, also interviews 
about one-third of its applicants, restrict- 
ing its list to those who have made Birm- 
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ingham their first choice. On the other 
hand some of the smaller departments, 
especially the non-scientists, have space to 
cast their net wider and interview propor- 
tionately more. Though in Birmingham as 
elsewhere all admission tutors are not 
equally wise, the system is probably less 
cumbrous and certainly less forbidding than 
ordeal by selection panel. 

There are fewer injustices than is some- 
times thought. In any session, one gathers, 
there are usually one or two unfilled places 
in a particular subject somewhere in the 
country—and a headmaster, especially, has 
a tacit right of appeal if his star pupil is 
rejected. 

Talks on a national “ clearing house ” 
system for Redbrick have been going on at 
vice-chancellorial level for some time. The 
final stage of such a scheme, “ clearing-up ” 
houses; began nationally last year. Birm- 
ingham ran such a scheme for medicine, 
and as‘a result it is asserted that no ade- 
quately qualified applicant was refused ad- 
mission to a medical school, somewhere. 

Those who administer the selection pro- 
cedure think that on the whole ut works 
tolerably well—though they are concerned 
that it should be better 


Os having gained his precious place, 
how docs the Birmingham student 
take out? Here is perhaps the most inte- 
ung aspect of all. Far from the national 
wastage figure of 17 per cent recently de- 
plored by Lord James, over the past five 
Birmingham's figures are very sub- 
tially lower. Only once in one of five 
lties does the percentage of students 
ured to withdraw from degree courses 
nination failure come up to even 
| average. A more general 

‘tween two and five per cent. 
this means is not altogether 
to the university authorities 
notably ti of the external 
system, would seem to guard 
depression of standards or a 
> of marks ps Birmingham's 
would seem t ’¢ aS near: as 
possible foolproof But more 


iceds to be. and 1s being, done on 


In general the sciences produce better 
results than the arts, commerce or law in 
honours schools. In 19§9-60, pure science 
had 16 per cent firsts, applied science 14, 
compared with six per cent for arts, three 
for commerce and six in law. Almost §2 
per cent of arts students gained a II(ii) 
degree, 44 per cent in commerce and 35 
per cent in law (though law’s small num- 
bers make figures less reliable; §1 per cent 
were awarded thirds). I(ii)s m pure 
science were only 29 per cent (31 per cent 
for Il(i)) and applied science 34 per cent 
29 per cent I()). . 

Future expansion at Birmingham will 
mean that science and engineering students 
will continue to predominate in the uni- 
versity ; on these examination results the 
outlook is bright for them. 


Grimsby 
Runs 
Aground 


FROM OUR SPECIAI 
CORRESPONDENT 


Tt fishermen of Griunsby 
ire an independent race 


Mic] 

a fine quality for surviving the 
rigours of deep sea trawling in 
the Arctic, but littl help in 
navigating among the emo- 
uonal currents released by 
Iceland’s extension of its 
fishery hmits. Abounding in 
plaice and cod, \turbot and 
sole, the Icelandic waters have 
been a traditional destination 
for Grimsby’s 120 trawlers. 
Now the trawlermen’s anger 
and resentment at the twelve- 
mile limit are natural enough ; 
what has yet to be shown 
is whether Grimsby’s intransigence can 
make an impression on the trawler owncrs, 
the government and the consumer 

The skippers, mates and engineers have 
their private doubts about this. To keep 
the strixers’ enthusiasm from cooling, the 
Grimsby Trawler Officers Guild and the 
Steam and Diesel Fishing Vessel 
Engineers and Firemen’s Union have had 


to 


2 long-standing wage claim on to 


lag 
the Icelandic issue 
Led by Captain Dennis Welch, a tough, 
ired merchant navy skipper, the strike 
wants landings of Icelandic 
trawlers controlled by the Port Regulation 


Landing Committee so that they can be 


turned away from Grimsby whenever fall- 

s for wet fish threaten to lower the 

of the catch paid to British crews 

Icelanders would be encouraged to 

land their fish at times of seasonal shortage 

to prevent prices from rising too high: the 

guild does not want to risk emher an out- 

cry from consumers or a further switch 
from fish to meat 


HE strike looks thoroughly irrespon- 
sible. But when the owners suddenly 
cancelled their meeting with the strike 
committee on April gth on the pretext that 
they had not understood that the protest 
against Icelandic landings was to be con- 
tinued it seemed to the trawlermen very 
much as if the door to negotiation had 
been slammed in their faces. The owners 
seem to have believed that since the Hull 
skippers were putting to sea, the Grimsby 
strike might collapse too. 
But the owners underestimated both the 
determination of Captain Welch and his 
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conviction that without drastic action there 
would be no hope of checking further 
fishery claims either by Iceland or by 
other coastal states. Nor can the owners 
have foreseen that, with the skippers and 
engineers digging in for a long struggle, 
the deck hands, disappointed with the slow 
progress being made with their own wage 
claims by the Transport and General 
Workers Union (“ It has its fingers in too 
many pies”) would also strike—tempted 
by offers of support from a rival union. 
Once cast off from the steadving influence 
of the organisation men of the TGWU, the 
rebellious deck hands could prove more 
expensive to pacify than their officers 

The Paris agreement of 1956, under 
which the Icelanders were allowed to land 
up to £450,000 of wet fish each quarter at 
British ports, lics at the heart of the 
trawlermen’s fears. The owners say that 
iny closer control on landings would be a 
breach of faith with the Icelanders. The 
skippers’ guild argues that the Paris agree- 
ment specifically provides for revision 
should there be a basic change in con- 
ditions. 

It is a feeling of helplessness, as well 
as a genuine fear for Grimsby’s future, 
that has bred the tension and the under- 
tone of violence evidert in the saloon bars 
and street corners of Cleethorpes Road, 
and which will require more diplomacy 
of the trawler owners than they have yet 
displayed. The right place for it will be 
at the round table conference, arranged on 
the initiative of the Mayor of Grimsby. 
But the strikers, on their side, have to 
realise that their future will depend on 
their own efforts to help in the redevelop- 
ment of the industry. 
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LUXURY LINER -ANS 


nhs the Booth Line Fleet 


MK Ail Outside Cabins. * Built-in Swimming Pool. 
K Air-conditioning in Public Rooms. K Finest Cuisine and Service. 


M.V. “Anselm” leaves Liver- _ its tropical jungle splendour and 
pool léth June, 1961, on the fascinating South American 
world’s most exciting and in- towns and villages, right on to 
teresting Round Voy age calling © MANAUS. Those who prefer a 
at PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, shorter holiday can make a 
BARBADOS and TRINIDAD. return trip of about five weeks 
Passengers have time to enjoy by travelling south-bound in 
the sights ashore at these places one ship, and north-bound in 
and also in Brazil, with the the other, with a short sta 
amazing journey upthe Amazon, = ashore in Barbados or Trinidad. 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Direct to 


* 
Boot h ; | N e Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. Tel. CENerai 9181. 3, Lower Regent St., London, $.W.!. Tel. Wiiteehall 1266. 


SHOWA DENKO k.K. 
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Now! BOAC fastest to... 


LIMA 


707 JETS VIA 
NEW YORK 


AND NASSAU 


BOAC is now operating a completely new service 
to Lima by Rolls-Royce 707 jets. It’s the 


fastest way—you leave London mid-morning, 


arrive Lima before midnight the same day. 


‘Idea! Why not make it a circle trip? Fly out via 
. New York to Lima and back by BOAC Comet 


across the South Atlantic. Break your journey at 
New York, Nassau or anywhere on route at no 
extra air fare. Twice-weekly flights, First Class 
or Economy, with BOAC personal attention 
into the bargain. Book now! 


Consult your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent 
or any BOAC offi: 


«iB 0) A (= GOOD CARE OF YOU 


overseas Rr waAiY 8 S' OB BF Ores Bee ee 
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-. REVOLUTION OF 
. RISING EXPECTATIONS 


“immaturity” of the New World. This theory he 

based on the absence there of the greater mammals and 
on the fact that, as he believed himself to have ascertained, 
animals transplanted from Europe or common to both sides 
of the Atlantic “ without exception” showed in America a 
falling-off from European standards. Whatever its scientific 
validity, Buffon’s theory coincides closely enough with the 
view of Latin American human affairs generally held in this 
country and in the United States. Anglo-Saxons do not doubt 
that the twenty Latin American republics ate immature ; and 
they are ever ready to detect fallings-off from the best 
European political and economic standards. 

It may be that this attitude owes less to Buffon than to 
persistent underestimation, not to say misrepresentation, of 
the American empires of Spain and Portugal. Yet, after all, 
the English may find it worth while to remember that 
Columbus set out on his first voyage when they were barely 
through with the Wars of the Roses. Cortés was busy 
subduing the Aztecs a year before the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Considerable churches, with services fully supported 
by choir and organ, were to be found in Spanish America 
and they stand today) many years before the sailing of the 
Mayflower, for before the end of the 16th century there were 
200,000 Spaniards (to say nothing of the many Portuguese 
established in the New World. 

Yet, much more than the chance that the Spaniards arrived 
first, the fact that they had come with different motives and 
a different concept of settlement was to have results that are 
still working themselves out in the Latin America of today. 
Spain, if not Portugal in Brazil, certainly did not conquer 
and occupy America from California to Cape Horn in a fit 
of absence of mind. Once the Spaniards had digested the fact 
of Columbus’s original miscalculation, they set about the 
subjugation and occupation of their new territories with care 
and method. In contrast with the later Anglo-Saxon settlers 
farther north, the conquistadores were animated both by a 


Bis two centuries ago, put forward the theory of the 


desire for wealth and a zeal for the propagation of their faith ; 
and their empire-building was on something of the pattern set 
by the Romans. Each expedition usually set out only after it 
had been officially sanctioned. Each new colony was founded 
with due deliberation and ceremony, and was eventually 
incorporated in a system of kingdoms, all of equal status in 
their relation to the Spanish crown. 

It followed that Spain should seek to govern America as 
Spain itself was governed. Yet, being bereft equally of any 
religious or intellectual tolerance, of the spirit of compromise, 
and of any conception of government as the art of teaching 
men to govern themselves, Spain was not in a position to 
transplant these qualities to the New World. In the economic 
sphere no less than in the political, the Spaniards regarded 
their American lands as part of Spain itself. They utilised 
and spread through Europe the precious metals and other 
products of the Americas, just as if these derived from Castile 
or Andalusia. Similarly, they insisted that their American 
possessions, no less than the Spanish home provinces, should 
supply their needs from or through Spanish sources. Here, 
in these parallel political and economic attitudes, lay the 
reasons why Spain strove to preserve the frontiers of Spanish 
America inviolate from foreign penetration as if they were 
Spain’s own. Here, too, lay the roots not only of the ultimate 
dissolution of the empire, but of many continuing elements 
of weakness in the present Latin American political, economic 


and social scene. 


<a concept on which Spanish policies in America were 
based required that they should be applied rigidly and 
directly. Yet, although the Spaniards were able to maintain 
their American empire for more than three centuries, their 
efforts to apply that rigidity and directness were increasingly 
faced with the obstacles of geography. Measures compara- 
tively easy to impose in the Peninsula itself were much less 
easy to impose in New Spain, New Granada, Peru or the 
provinces of the River Plate. Not only that, but within the 


Discoverer, conqueror, 
liberator : 

Christopher Columbus, 
Hernan Cortés, 

Simén Bolivar 
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Spanish American territories themselves the Spaniards were 
relatively few, and usually widely separated by natural 
barriers. Thus the authority of the crown, already diluted 
by the Atlantic, was further weakened by mountain, jungle 
and desert, as happened, for instance, in its efforts to protect 
the Indians. Madrid attempted to meet this situation by 
trying to ensure that the carrying out of its policies was kept 
in reliable hands. Posts in the viceregal administrations, the 
army, and the Church were therefore given primarily to 
peninsular rather than to American Spaniards (criollos). But 
this practice reinforced the temptation already provided by 
distance to defy authority which was exemplified by the 
saying “ Se obedece pero no se cumple”—“I obey but I 
do not do it.” And it was reflected, while the empire was 
yet young, in the rebellions of Diego de Almagro and Gonzalo 
Pizarro in Peru; and later, if less dramatically, in other 
places. 

The Portuguese, for their part, are usually assumed to 
have discovered Brazil in 1500 by accident, although there 
are several theories to the contrary. However that may be, 
they neglected the place for the next 30 years and their 
administration was always the more lax. Yet its practical 
. effects were little different from those produced by Spanish 
rigidity and directness further west 

If the Spaniards did their best to exclude the criollos from 
any share in the imperial administration, their American 
economic policy was virtually dependent on the cnollos, who, 
as time passed, became the main instruments in the production 
of the wealth of the Indies and in its transfer to Spain. 
Debarred from political power, they thus acquired a material 
power which they, in their turn, did not share with the 
mestizos (people of mixed blood), much less with the indige- 
nous peoples on whose labour it depended. It was a power 
which, as time passed, provided a basis for their at first desul- 
tory and eventually total defiance and independence of 

. Spanish authority. 

In the circumstances it was inevitable that independence 
should be largely superficial in its general effect. In Spanish 
America as a whole the distances and scattered settlement 
which had hindered the effective application of Spanish poli- 
cies now prevented the political union of all Spain’s American 
possessions. These same factors had nourished a deep-seated 
individualism and a tendency towards regionalism which not 
only. prevented Spanish American unity but which also 
rendered difficult the creation and maintenance of unity within 
the eighteen Spanish-speaking republics which now (in the 
nineteenth century) appeared. Even today such regionalism 


Twentieth-century men : Cardenas, Perén, Quadros, Castro 
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still persjsts—in, for example, relations between Buenos Aires 
and the sien provinces ; and in Ecuador in the attitudes 
between Guayaquil and Quito. 

In this situation no attempt to introduce any form of repre- 
sentative government could have succeeded, even if the his- 
torical and psychological prerequisites for it had existed and a 
variety of races had not. Certainly all the republics adopted 
elaborate constitutions, many of which, over long periods, 
suffered less change than those of most European countries. 
Yet as a rule the existence of these constitutions itself served 
to bring democracy into disrepute, for they were generally 
utilised as a backcloth for scenes in which political power 
became the perquisite of closed groups or strong individuals 
who, though inexperienced in the arts of government, either 
chose their own successors or were removed by revolucion. 
This Spanish word has nothing of the English implication of 
fundamental change.) Not surprisingly the average citizen, 
more often than not illiterate, continued to regard government 
as he had done in Spanish times—as something that was not 
for him. That democracy could in large measure be adopted 
and made to work in a country as geographically and socially 
compact as Uruguay was confirmation, not condemnation, of 
the inability of most of the rest of Spanish America to follow 
Uruguay's example. 

The fact that independence brought no basic economic 
changes provided further reason for the maintenance of the 
political status quo, Instead of sending raw materials to 
Spain alone, Spanish America and Brazil now supplied them 
freely to the world at large, although not to any extent to 
each other. Yet material power and wealth remained firmly 
in the hands of those who had possessed it before independence 
and they now utilised it to support their own exercise of poli- 
tucal power. They still made no attempt to diffuse their material 
power, any more than their newly-acquired political power, 
among the less privileged masses who thus remained excluded 
from organised society. 


or did this situation change when, as the nineteenth cen- 
N tury moved on, foreign capitalists began to exploit the 
wealth of the Americas. They sought interest on their invest- 
ments, they did not interest themselves in internal changes that 
could well have endangered their capital or, at least, reduced 
their return on it. For long the only major result of their 
appearance was that indigenous interests tended increasingly 
to leave economic expansion to them. Thus it was that Latin 
America entered the twentieth century with its political struc- 
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ture largely unchanged from the days of Spanish and Portu- 
guese rule and its economic structure changed, where it had 
been changed, only by the incursion of foreign capital and 
foreign immigrants. Neither of these foreign influences was 
the carrier of liberal rraditions. The Latin American economies 
remained at the mercy of fluctuations in world markets. 
The“fires of political, economic and social change, kindled 
by final exasperation in Mexico, were to spread as the result 
of the disequilibrium produced by two world wars in Brazil— 
whose post-independence career had been more peaceable and 
to some extent more progressive than that of Spanish America 
—in Argentina, and in Bolivia. In Brazil and Argentina those 
classified by British and American opinion as dictators sought 
radically to change the established order. Their efforts were 


RUNNING, JUMPING 


AND STANDING STILL 


All the major republics seek to industrialise—but they do it in 


spurts, interrupted by periods of economic stagnation. 
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seldom applauded ; more often, they were condemned as poli- 
tically undemocratic and economically ill-conceived. Yet it is 
pertinent to ask how Dr Vargas in Brazil, General Perén in 
Argentina, or President Paz Estenssoro in Bolivia could have 
achieved any kind of change by procedures basically foreign 
to the traditions of their countries and in which they would 
have been certain of defeat by vested interests. 

Today Latin America is involved in a real revolution, the 
“revolution of rising expectations” (Mr Adlai Stevenson's 
phrase). Its leaders are faced with problems that would 
frighten the rulers of older nations. They are problems that are 
the legacy of Latin America’s history, a history that shows 
how unreal it is to judge the Latin Americans, their problems, 
or the solutions they attempt, by Anglo-Saxon standards. ~ 


: 


Even if the 


pursuit were steady, it would leave many urgent problems untouched 


Mathematics that mislead 


NQUISITIVE visitors to any Latin American capital will, sooner 

or later, find themselves leaning across a desk while their host 
traces a worried finger along the curves on a couple of charts. The 
first of these charts shows the birth rate ; the second, the gross 
national product. Latin America now has approaching 200 million 
people ; in another 25 years or so, the expectation is that it will have 
twice as many. Mostly, the rise in production is creeping ahead of 
the rise in population but only just. Those republics that are run- 
ning as fast as they believe to be within their power, only succeed 


in holding their positions.' And those that are failing to spurt, drop ie 


further and further behind. 

Latin ‘America’s economic frustrations might be less dismaying 
if the relative lightening of the political sky did not show them up 
so bleakly. So long as most of the people were in the dark about 
what they were missing, it mattered less, from the governments’ 
point of view, that there was not enough moncy to go round. But 
the popular revulsion against the hegemony of small groups that 
has succeeded, indirectly, in sweeping the political dictators from 
the scene, has begun to range 
itself as a force against the 
economic oligarchy as well. 

Already it has become an 
anachronism to think of Latin 
American politics in terms of 
tin-pot dictators and palace 
revolutions. The next en- 
trenched line to crack may 
be the deadening rigidity of 
the economic and social 
structure. 

The pressure of a fast grow- 
ing population is by itself less of 
a threat to the re order than 
the improvements in education 


happening at the same time. The mass movement from the 
country to the towns has had two immediate and significant 
consequences. The first is that evidence of the existence of a 
large unemployed section of the population has been thrust upon 
the governments’ notice. The peasants may have come to town 
only because they had no work on hand, or not enough. But 
their rural unemployment could be hidden under the blanket of 
archaic agricultural systems, and was in any case less pressing 
because more remote ; whereas once in the towns, and irrefutably 
workless, they begin to figure in the statistics, and even more in the 
minds of politicians. Their presence is a discomfort that cannot, 
like the agricultural problem, be tucked away into a back file for 
action later. The second consequence is the effect on the peasants 
themselves. As they come into closer contact with other ways of 
living, they are bound to be stirred by the crude social contrasts of 
city life. At the same time, through the radio, press and some 
politicians, they become aware that excessive social disequilibrium 
is not necessarily part of the natural order. 
For the most part, the new 
Latin American leaders who have 
followed on the heels of - the 
dictators are sensible and en- 
lightened politicians, fully aware 
of the dangers inherent in the 
gross inequality of wealth that 
tilts the 
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in the belief that, according to the simple arithmetic of the two 
charts, all the people will eventually have more. 

This, however, is not an automatic development. The mathe- 
matical division of export earnings stops short long before it reaches 
the people most urgently in need of relief. The bulk of the profits 
are divided between the producing companies, often owned by 
foreign interests, and the governments, which need most of the 
money they can collect from taxation on exports to keep their 
civil s¢rvices and their armies in being. What is left percolates 
through to industry, to commerce, and to the local iabour employed 
by the export industries. But the vast disparity in the wages 
earned by workers in the main export industries and by the ordi- 
nary urban worker is in itself a disrupting social factor : a Chilean 
copper miner, for instance, earns the equivalent of $90 a week 
compared with an average industrial wage of $14 a weck. 

All the Latin American governments are now setting their sights 
on more diversified economies. But will industrial development, if 
allowed to run its own course, necessarily result in a more equitable 
division ? Probably not, for two reasons. Trade union organisa- 
tion in Latin America is still very weak, and as a rule is unable to 
make its voice effectively heard above the din of conflicting interests 
The pressure groups that, between them, wield the most power 
include the armies, the church, the foreign companies, property 
owners and industrialists ; only in Argentina. with its vestigial traces 
of peronismo, and to a lesser extent in Chile, do the labour organisa- 
tions compete te any effect. In Brazil, the weakness of the trade 
unions is recogmised as an important contribution to the speed and 
impulsiveness of the state’s economic development 

rhe slow expgnsion, in some countries the actual contraction, of 
agricultural’ production is another reason why an increase in 
national income is unlikely to be distributed evenly over the popula- 
tion. The poorer a man, the bigger the part played by food in his 
personal budget: growth in the manufacturing industries may mean 
very litte to him. But in most of the Latin American republics 
it is easier, more agreeable and politically safer to compose blue- 
prints for assembling, or even. producing, a domestic motor car 
than to come to grips with the obstinate problems of an old- 
fashioned and inefficient land tenure system. It is less hazardous to 
plan a new industrial city than to venture into the tropical belts 
where the agricultural frontiers lie. But unless agriculture can be 
either fortified with more capital and made more intensive, or 
extended in area by the bringing in of virgin land, the pursuit of 
industrial growth is not likely to remove the disparity of incomes, 
and may even increase it. 

Possibly it is only Brazil, with its large market and its powerful 


momentum of development, that can afford to dismiss the dangers | 


of disequilibrium. Brazihan planners, during Sr Kubitschek’s 
presidency, tended to regard any deliberate attempt to narrow the 
gap between rich and poor as a luxurious diversion, an ill-timed 
distraction from the main road to development. They may still 
gat away with it ; the other republics may not. 
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Castles in 
the Sand 


OND ideas that Latin America could get along well enough 
F on an export diet of raw materials, fortified by occasional nips 
of private investment, take an unconscionable time to die. It 
suits the industrialised countries of Europe and North America 
to believe it, and it suits the Latin American owners of plantations, 
cattle ranches and mines to foster their belief. But the persistent 
sagging of raw material prices in the past decade, set against the 
buoyant prices of most manufactured goods, argues convincingly 
in favour of a more diversified economy. Inside Latin America, 
a belief in the virtue of economi: planning is also taking root ; but 
outside the republics the specia! reasons that make Latin America 
receptive to such ideas are still little appreciated. 


In the early nineteen-fifties, when the Korean war was turning 
commodities to gold, the Latin American republics had money 
to spend, but not the plans for investing it. Today plans are 
plentiful but money is scarce, The wealth that slid into the 
republics during the good years slid out again just as fast, with- 
out much to show for its passing. In Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, 
and one or two other countries a fair quantity of it got caught 
on the way and was spent sensibly on capital equipment, but in 
general only a fraction of the export earnings that came to Latin 
America after the Second world war, and during the Korean 
boom, was used in ways that would provide for the leaner years 
ahead. 

The Latin American governments have reacted in two ways to 
the worsening in their terms of trade. First, they have exerted 
themselves to organise and to propagate trading agreements for 
their main export commodities; and, in particular, they have been 
trying to convert the United States to the principle of fixed prices. 
Secondly, they have plunged themselves into a great bustle of 
economic planning. Studies of investment goals, projections of 
the balance of payments, analyses of the past; a five-year plan 
for Colombia, a ten-year plan for Chile, a regional plan for 
Venezuela, an inter-ministerial development committee for Peru— 
while nothing much may yet be on the ground, all this and a great 
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deal more is in the air. With the encourage- 
ment, and in some cases, the direction, of the 
United Nations Economic Commission: for 
Latin America (BCLA), the republics are 
attempting to impose order on the haphazard 
process of their economic growth. The 
targets they set are not, by and large, extrava- ~ 
gant ; in Chile and Colombia, for instance, 
the projected increase in production is only 
barely ahead of the estimated increase in 
population. But even to get as far as this, 
the plans have to assume that the republics 
are going to be able to lay their hands on 
substantially more money than they can get. 

Most of the Latin American republics are 
already largely self-sufficient for their supply 
of durable consumer goods. There are ex- 
ceptions, particularly on the Caribbean 
littoral, where exports, foreign interests, the 
proximity of the United States and the small- 
ness of the consumer markets have damped 
down the enthusiasm for domestic manu- 
facturing. But in general, the difficulty they 
had in obtaining the goods they needed from abroad during the 
war combined with periodic shortages of foreign exchange, has 
encouraged the republics to substitute home-produced goods for 
their imports of, say, clothes, shoes or cigarettes, and to do their 
own food processing and brewing. A vast number of goods are 
manufactured under licence ; they appear, and indeed are, pre- 
cisely the same as the parent companies turn out in the United 
States, Europe or Japan, but their labels proclaim them home- 
made. \ R 

Until such time as a radical change in the social structure extracts 
the money from a few pockets and spreads it among a great many 
more, the growth of light industry will be kept within the tight 


Chilean nitrates 


limits of consumer markets that are always far less than the popu- \ 


lation figures suggest, and, in the smaller republics, are meagre in 
the extreme. Mostly, these limits have already been touched. At 
least half, and probably nearer two-thirds, of Latin America’s 
population do not rank in the statistics as consumers at all. These 
are the people who, in the country, live on what they can grow ; 
in the towns, on what they can pick up. 

Since the consumer industries cannot now, or indeed in the 
foreseeable future, expand, the Latin Americans believe themselves 
to be presented with a choice between economic stagnation and 
the expansion of heavy industry. They are therefore, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, preparing for their venture into the second 
and far more expensive and committing stage of industrialisation. 
Thus, all the economic plans follow basically one pattern in which 
power, steel and communications are the dominant themes. Most 
of the major regional projects, from the Orinoco in the north to 
Patagonia in the south, turn on enormous schemes for hydro- 
electric power. In Brazil, Mexico and Colombia the great dams 
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are now being built ; in Peru, they are still 

visions. But whether dreams or facts, the 

direction in which most of the larger 

republics are making their separate plans is 

‘towards the expansion of their energy sup- 

plies (whether from water, oil or coal), the 

improvement of their road networks or rail- 

ways, and the building of steel mills, petro- 

chemical plants and other heavy industries. 

All of which demand formidable capital 

expenditures now, and will demand formid- 

ably large markets later on. The Latin 

American free trade area may provide bigger 

markets than the republics on their own can 

look for ; on the other hand, the fact that 

neighbouring countries are developing on 

parallel lines is bound to be awkwardly at 

odds with prospects for a common market. 

The treaty setting up the free trade asso- 

ciation was signed at Montevideo last year 

by the governments of Brazil, Argentina, 

Chile, Uruguay, Mexico, Peru and Paraguay. 

As it stands, the treaty which is supposed to 

come into full operation within twelve years is a weak instrument 

dotted generously with escape clauses. Clearly it will only work 

as well as its members want it to, and sevéral of them, notably 

Brazil, have little interest in its working at all. But the logic in 

favour of trade between the republics (at present confined to the 

exchange of primary products) increasing and becoming more 

liberal is so glaringly evident for countries that have miniscule 

markets and ambitious plans, that economic necessity may in the 
end overcome the formidable obstacles. 


7 finance their plans, the governments are turning first to 


private investment, and then, where this is not forthcoming, to 
international loans and credit. Some of the issues that influence 
the lines of demarcation between public and private investment are 
discussed in the next article. But the reliance on foreign capital 
illustrates one of the basic shortcomings of nearly all the plans: 
the fact that they do not probe deeply into Latin America’s failure 
to raise more of its own money for development. True, several 
of the schemes, notably in Colombia, provide for a switch in 
government spending from services to investment, but nowhere 
is there a radical attempt to divert the money that flows into 
salaries, defence and food imports. 

So the problem twists back, as do most economic and social 
problems in Latin America, to the weary tangle of under-employed 
land and a weak and discriminating tax system. The admonitions 
of self-help and self-discipline that roll forth these days from 
Washington find little response in the economic development plans. 
The plans themselves are bold and imaginative exercises ; they run 
the risk of toppling over unless the structure on which they are 
built is strengthened. 
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Enter the State 


XHORTATIONS from Washington lustily call upon the Latin 
American leaders to root up their social disorders. But only 
a few years ago, the same men, or their predecessors, were being 
admonished from the same quarter to lay no hand on the owner- 
ship of land, and @ put their trust in the seminal virtues of private 
enterprise. The requests for government-to-government aid that 
the Latin Americans regularly advanced at the inter-American 
economic conferences were as regularly brushed aside with 
the brisk rejoinder that an economic project worth its salt 
should be able to find a private backer. But the perplexity in Latin 
America, as indeed in all under-developed regions, is that the 
projects that are eminently desirable from a social and politica! 
point of view are not always those that are likely to be profitable 
to a private investor 
Washington's torpidity towards its southern neighbours has been 
whipped into life by the anxieties that fidelismo has aroused 
Bur it is still not at all clear what encroachments upon private 
enterprise the United States government is prepared to accept 
with equanimity, and even less whether North American. and 
European business men in Latin America are prepared to accept 
government officials as their active partners. Moreover, it would 
be utterly misleading to suggest 
that the Latin Americans them- 
selves are automatically respon- 
sive to the idea that the state 
should play a more important 
part in planning and controlling 
their economies., True, in many 
of the republics there is a stub- 
born and, in some Cases, a pas- 
sionate belief that it is safer, more 
profitable and even more patriotic 
for the state to control, or at least 
to check, the exploitation of 
mineral resources, but this feeling 
is shot through with a profound 
scepticism about the state’s ability 
to act as entrepreneur. Classical 


tence of a civil service in which all 
the major appointments, and 
many of the minor ones, are poli- 
tical ; this cynicism and lack of 
confidence has been summed up 
in the Brazilian proverb: “ Our 
ntry grows by night, when the 
sleep.” 

But private enterprise, 

eft its wreckage. 

merican politicians 
pick their wey 
of misdirected 


inclined to listen to 


ments that the United Nations Economic Commission for 
America, in particular, is trying to get across: 
analysis and planning by the state are required if priori 
be established for the investment of domestic resources 
national contributions. The economic develepment of the republics 
is bound to be spasmodic, and may turn out sterile, : 
growth is bedded in sound appreciation of the order in which 
things are to be done. ECLA itself, sensitive to the charge that i 
follows marxist lines in opposition to private enterprise, is inclined 
to present its advocacy for state control over investment as a defence 
against waste and unpreparedness ; the point that the commission, 
and its executive director, Dr Ratil Prebisch, continually drum 
home is that state planning must come first if private enterprise is 
to fulfil its own dynamic task. But, beyond this argument, there is 
a stronger reason why some of the Latin American governments are 
feeling compelled to take so decided a hand in their country’s 
economic development. Many of the things that urgently need to 
be done now would not, in the ordinary way, attract private finance. 
The line that divides the public and private investment provided 
fer in the various plans, or coming into the republics without 
benefit of a master plan, is only patchily consistent: So far as there 
is any guiding principle at ail it is 
that the governments should be 
responsible for laying the founda- 


tinian governments  ilhistrates 
some of the paradoxical ements 
at work. Chile has a 
government led by a 
man, 
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of its coal industry, a loan from the Export-Import Bank for its 
railways, and substantial long-term credit from the west German 
government. The only considerable private investments in the air 
are the plans for expansion being made by the copper companies. 

The explanation is that Chile, with its seven million people, 
many of them too poor to rank as consumers, is not an appealing 
proposition to the private investor ; in order to participate in this 
second stage of economic development, he would have to risk large 
capital sums for, possibly, very little return. The situation would 
be vastly changed if the Latin American common market knocked 
down the trade barriers between Chile and its neighbours. But 
this is a tenuous hope for the future ; as things stand, the govern- 
ment must invest be€ause it can find nobody else who will. And 
Chile, whose economy has already twice been shipwrecked, first by 
its dependence on silver and then by its dependence on nitrates, 
is alive to the perils of putting its trust in its copper exports as a 
means to economic prosperity and social stability. 


_ Argentina the situation is reversed. The country is run by a 
radical government under a president, Dr Frondizi, whose views 
before his election were very far to the left. But private investment 
is flowing faster into Argentina than into any of the other republics, 
except Brazil, and the government positively boasts of the fact that 
it is spending the minimum possible on economic development. 
The Argentinian government’s control over the country’s oil, 
hydro-electric resources and infant steel industry is established by 
law and strengthened by national pride. But Dr Frondizi has been 
backpedalling vigorously since his election. His policy has not only 
been to do his best to extricate the state from its economic com 
mitments, but also to underline the fact that this is what he is doing 

Politically he undertook his most dangerous exercise in extrica 
tion when he put an end to the state monopoly for oil production 
by fixing a series of contracts with foreign companies. From a 
political, rather than from an economic, point of view, this was an 
astute compromise. The country urgently needed to cut down its 
oil imports, and while the state oil company, YPF, had done a 
great deal of the groundwork for an increase in domestic produc- 
tion, it had run out of money before it could complete the job. The 
contractual arrangements could be presented at home as less of a 
surrender than an outright concession would have been ; on the 
other hand, the terms of the first two contracts that were signed 
with Loeb’s bank and the Pan American company) might have 
been substantially more favourable to the Argentinians if Dr 
Frondizi had been less eager a customer, His next step has been 


Dr Frondizi : Left to Rigt 
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Castles in Caracas 


to persuade congress to modlify the laws that govern the state's share 
in power and steel production, and so open the way to private 
investment. Only the state railway system baffles the president’s 
ingenuity ; there is presumably no way of persuading the British 
to take back this expensive white elephant. 

The fervour with which the Argentinian government rebuts any 
suggestion that it should play a larger part in the country’s economic 
development is understandable when set against the backcloth of 
General Perén's extravagance and mismanagement. All the same, 
it is out of key with the prevailing mood in Latin America. True, 
private foreign capital is coming in fast, but the utility of some of 
its investments at this moment from a national point of view can be 
questioned. A large slice of the inflow of private foreign money has 
been going into automobile plants ; but automobiles built in Argen- 
ltina still require such a high proportion of imported parts that the 
starting up of these plants involves the country in a heavy new 
foreign exchange burden. In Argentina at any rate (the position is 
different in Brazil) this exercise in industrialisation does not appear 
to be the most fertile form of economic growth at present. 


Cuban Bogy 


President Frondizi’s staunch anti-socialism has gone a long way 
towards resurrecting Argentina’s reputation in the United States. 
During General Perén’s ascendancy, Argentina was often the 
odd man out at neighbourly inter-American meetings ; now, 
Argentina is one of the few Latin American countries in which 
United States private investment actually showed an increase last 
year. Whatever line Washington may take in advising the republics 
for their own good, North American business men still look first 
for a government that avowedly supports a free economy. Tradi- 
tions die hard, and the tradition that the safe countries to put one’s 
money in are those that make a show of welcoming private foreign 
investment is no exception—despite the recent theatrical spectacle 
of dictators, even those who championed private enterprise, 
collapsing like ninepins. 

The alarm with which foreign investors recoil from any hint of 
government intervention is illustrated by the steep decline last year 
in North American investment in Mexico and Venezuela. In both 
republics, the governments in their different, and hesitant, ways 
are taking steps to safeguard their countries’ natural resources, to 
appease left-wing pressure groups and, finally, to promote certain 
social reforms, which, to anybody not on the qui-vive against 
creeping socialism, appear modest indeed. 

The mechanism of Mexico’s one-party political system depends 
on the pendulum swinging periodically from right to left within the 
ruling party. The presidency of Sr Lépez Mateos, who took office 
in 1958, has coincided with a leftward swing, and last year the 
Mexican government, for a number of practical reasons, and on 
*enerous terms, took over the electric light industry. It also took 
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power to take over the foreign-owned mines, should it want to, 
at some unspecified future date, Less intelligibly, it has nationalised 
film ‘renting. and similar measures, many of them only 
precautionary, haVe created a great outcry among foreign com- 
panies, and particularly among North American business men, that 
they are being “ squeezed ” out of Mexico. 

The Venezuelan government, politically much less secure than 
Mexico's semi-autocracy, has had to weave a path between right- 
wing and left-wing extremists. President Betancourt’s concéssions 
to the left have been moderate ; nevertheless, they have been badly 
received. Much less welcome are -the measures now being taken 
by Dr Pérez Alfonzo, the minister of petroleum and mines. The 
minister was botnd to come into conflict with the oil companies 
by his stance over profits and prices ; what is sadder is the com- 
plete lack of sympathy for his efforts to conserve Venezuela's oil 
resources by persuading the international companies to make fuller 
use of the concessions they already hold rather than spread their 


To Balance or Not 


S' LF-DENIGRATION, once a_ characteristic Latin American 
approach, has now been largely superseded by the more normal 
habit of finding fault with others. But Latin Americans are still 
apt to exaggerate their past failures and misfortunes: their claim, 
for instance, that they have suffered under the world’s cruellest 
dictators falls oddly on European ears. However, in describing the 
inflation that plagues, or has plagued, their economies, superlatives 
are in order.. During the past ten years, all the southern republics 
—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and Paraguay—have 
been weakened by uncontrolled inflation, To take the two extreme 
cases, the Chilean cost-of-living index has risen tenfold since 1953 ; 
in Bolivia, over the same period, the index rose three times as fast. 

So high a fever is bound to be debilitating. It plants the germs 
of a number of disorders, some of which live on when the inflation 
itself has subsided. The gross distortion in the price pattern has 
hampered economic development (except in Brazil), and it has 
plunged the invalids into debt. It has also widened the gap between 
social classes, since wages in Latin America are seldom able to 
mountaineer as high as prices. Only in Argentina, under General 
Perén, were wage increases steep enough and prompt enough to 
compensate for the rise in costs ; usually, there is a long lag in time 
before wages begin to catch up, and since any such adjustment 
immediately sets off a fresh price reaction, they are soon left far 
behind again. 

Thus, in several of the republics, spiralling prices have had the 
effect of an additional and penalising tax on the urban masses. The 
better-off, with practice, can usually ride an inflation, helped by 
rates of interest that take into account the fact that the value of 
money is liable tobe halved ; speculators, if they are sharp enough, 
may thrive on the crazy price patterns. But if there is one lesson 
inflation has taught the rich, it is that saving is foolish. One of the 
legends told about Sio Paulo is that it contains more men with a 
million dollars in their pockets than any other city in the world. 
The description is meant to be taken literally. A wealthy Brazilian, 
insisting on a quick return for his unreliable money, will vastly 
prefer a cash property deal to a long-term investment. Brazil is 
one of the few countries where, at least‘until the change of govern- 
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nets wider afield. While it is possible to disagree with Dr Pérez 
Alfonzo’s policy, this should at least be done with understanding ; 
instead, warning signals are flashed, complaints abound of intoler- 
able government intervention, and a general “ lack of confidence ” 
in Venezuela’s future starts a drawing in of horns. 

But the foreign companies who interpret government \action as 
an unwarrantable incursion into their private preserves are spitting 
into the Latin American wind. Brazilians, more prone to ¢xaggera- 
tion than most, happily make the point that Brazil, with its markets, 
its resources and its freedom from a single oligarchy, may be the 
one Latin American country still able to develop successfully under 
a capitalist system. The argument necd only be carried as far as 
this if the private investors whom Latin America so urgently 
needs persist in secing a marxist, or Cuban, bogy behind every 
effort that the governments make to direct or stimulate their 
economic growth. Many people, and many interests, share respon- 
sibility for the direction that Latin America decides to take. 


ment at the beginning of the year, inflation has been allowed to 
range unchecked. But even in those republics that now manage to 
keep their currency stable, the hangover from the inflationary days 
remains. | The rich have not got the habit of saving, and nothing 
their governments have been able to do has persuaded them that 
it is now safe, wise, or patriotic to invest in their country’s develop- 
ment. 

Unable to lay their hands on much domestic money, and with 
their export earnings painfully down, the Latin American govern- 
ments turned their attention, urgently, to the pursuit of foreign 
capital and credit. Substantial investment, both private and public, 
is the basic equipment for their safaris towards economic growth 
and industrialisation. But here came the rub. Foreign banks or 
international lending agencies are disinclined to hand over money 
to countries in the throes of excessive inflation. Before they could 
borrow or attract capital from the industrialised countries, and in 
particular frora the United States, several Latin governments found 
that it was up to them to put their own economies in order first. 
Thus the ideal of economic growth, which had dominated the early 
postwar years, gave way, through necessity and external pressure, 
to the dimmer aspirations of price stability and balanced payments. 

Cheered on from outside, several of the republics adopted 
stabilisation policies, based on credit restriction, limited, wage 
increases, simplifying the exchange rates, the removal of ‘some 
import controls and, above all, efforts to balance their budgets. 
Brazil alone pursued its unrepentant way, refusing to give priority 
to anything except its development programme, which it managed 
to pay for with private foreign capital—and by printing money 
when need be. Now President Quadros is having to consider a 
number of concessions in order to find a way of meeting the vast 
foreign debts that Sr Kubitschek’s government accumulated. Brazil 
has formidable problems, but it has one overwhelming advantage ; 
because of Sr Kubitschek’s obstinacy and single-mindedness, its 
economic momentum has not yet been halted. 

The stabilisation policies of the other republics have been 
reasonably successful. Although in most cases the budgets are 
still imperfectly balanced, the currencies have been steadied and 
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the price distortions corrected. In Argentina, Chile and Peru, 
the rise in the cost of living last year was kept at a respectably low 
rate ; the governments have passed their test with colours flying 
fairly high and they have qualified for their loans. The price 
they have had to pay is a continued postponement of their economic 
growth. By reducing consumption and discouraging investment, 
stabilisation inevitably lowers the level of economic activity. 

This is a situation 
that the governments 
have. been forced to 
accept and which they 
rationalise by saying, in 
effect, that first things 
had to come first. Now 
that their bank balances 
are reasonably in order, 
and the way clear for 
foreign loans, they can 
move on to the next 
stage, which was, after 
all, the ultimate object 
of the disinflationary 
exercise, The question 
of timing has become 
important. The 
economic plans are waiting on the desks, but, in general, 
there is a feeling of timelessness about their execution. The 
interval of economic stagnation has accentuated the social 
tensions that, in many cases, existed already. This is par- 
ticularly true in Argentina, where the interval has been prolonged 
but where Dr Frondizi is still pleading for more time, perhaps 
' another year or so, before he guides the country towards renewed 
growth. It can be questioned whether another year’s reprieve is 
worth the social discontent that the present inertia is causing. 

A second, and more serious, question is how to find ways and 
means of starting the momentum of development rolling again 
without the same inflationary troubles recurring. The distortion 
of prices was arrested by the measures that arrested economic 
growth ; if the one is resumed, why not the other, too ? In discuss- 


Dr Jacobsson : Prophet of stabilisation 
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ing this problem, Latin Americans are apt to criticise the part 
played by the International Monetary Fund in its efforts to engin- 
eer the stabilisation programmes. The fund is criticised on two 
levels. The fist, but in the long run less important, cause for 
resentment seems to result from a failure in communication. The 
missions that were dispatched by the fund to preach economic 
restraint into ears that were very probably unreceptive did not 
have enviable tasks ; on the other hand, complaints of tactlessness 
and bossiness are drummed in from all sides. Possibly the fund 
could not have achieved what it set out to do without becoming 
unpopular; as things are, a British economist was not being entirely 
frivolous when, after an extensive visit to Latin America, he 
described the managing director of the fund as Mr Khrushchev's 
secret weapon. There is little sense of shared purpose between 
the fund and the governments it is helping ; instead, Latin American 
economists see the strict orthodoxy of the fund's tenets as a chal- 
lenge to them to find ways of outwitting the lawgiver. 

The second reason for criticising the fund, and the policies it 
sponsors, comes from the belief, held by many economists, that 
the stabilisation programmes should have included positive 
measures for relieving some of the most urgent shortages. As it 
is, the bottlenecks of agriculture, energy and transport are mostly 
as jammed as ever ; the fact that the obstacles to economic growth 
have not been budged gives substance to the fear that when the 
dynamo of economic development is recharged, it will once again 
explode into inflation, Again, it is feared that if restrictive mone- 
tary policies are adopted without social safeguards, the countries 
run the risk of serious social eruption. 

The argument, put forward with vigour by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America, is that it is self-defeat- 
ing for an underdeveloped country to try to cure its inflation by 
monetary and financial measures alone. The commission does not 
quarrel with the principle that the inflation had become excessive 
and had urgently to be checked. What it disputes is that the 
financial tourniquet should, necessarily, have brought economic 
activity to a stop. The critical question is not whether a republic 
can balance its budget this year or next, but whether it can find 
a balance between economic growth and financial stability that will 
carry it through the years. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Personal dignity and social obligation sometimes work opposite ways. President 


Kennedy has offered the Latin Americans an alliance with an objective most of 


them heartily accept; but they do not yet accept all of the means to the objective. 


ATIN AMERICA is one big part of the world where the poor still 
L grow poorer. As the numbers multiply and the cost of living 
jerkily soars, more people have less to share. This is not necessarily 
related to economic growth ; to the people at the bottom it makes 
very little difference whether their country’s economy is running, 
jumping or standing still. Even in those republics where economic 
growth has pushed ahead of the birth rate, the additional wealth 
does not seem to get shaken up. In Mexico, for instance, after ten 
years of economic expansion, only a tenth of the population were 
substantially better off ; 70 per cent remained much as they had 
been, and the fifth at the bottom were worse off than ever. Presi- 
dent Kennedy summed up the situation in March when he 
presented to the United States Congress the principles of his 
“ alliance for progress ” to assist the Latin republics in their social 
development : 


ay se 


Economic growth without social progress lets the great majority 
of the people remain in poverty while a privileged few reap the 


benefits of rising abundance. 

In his message to Congress, President Kennedy stressed the 
fact that the Latin republics were expected to meet the United 
States halfway. He emphasised that the United States would be 
prepared to lend or give money only to countries whose ruling 
classes had shown themselves ready to give up some of their wealth 
and privileges. The countries that would be helped first would not 
necessarily be those whose need was greatest, but those where the 
governments had demonstrated their readiness to “ make the insti- 
tutional improvements which promise lasting social progress.” 

Mr Kennedy has struck to the heart of Latin America’s troubles. 
But two questions are still to be answered. Is the United States 
administration prepared to accept the consequences of its advice 
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if the consequences extend to, say, expropriating certain American 
properties? (This problem for United States policy is spelt out 
later in this survey.) Second, have the Latin American govern- 
ments any intention of responding seriously? Or do they hope to 
bluff their way through? 
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they qualify for economic aid. Since several of the governments 
are already including a large slice of the “ Bogota money ” in their 
estimates of available capital, the promised $500 million has been 
spent many times in advance. Land reform programmes are much 
in evidence ; as is explained later, some are more serious than 
others. No government appears yet to have digested the fact that 
if the United States Administration sticks to what Mr Dillon hinted 
at Bogota, and to what Mr Kennedy said in plain terms in Washing- 
ton, they will have to drive the knife deep into their tax systems. 


But even over the much less painful business of providing more 


Since the inter-American economic meeting at Bogota in Sep- 
tember, when Washington began to prepare the ground for its new 
assistance programme, most of the Latin American governments 
seem to have been working on the assumption that so long as they 
are able’ to show plans for houses, schools, hospitals and the like, 


with music. The people who live there 
ere mostly Negro, or anyhow very dark ; 
the girls pick their delicate way down the 
rocks in stiletto heels and crinoline skirts. 
But the favelas are a law to themselves, 
and it is a brave policeman who cares to 
meddle. 

Among the dingiest of all these settle- 
ments are the “misery villages” that 
cluster round Buenos Aires. The people 
who live there are probably better off, and 
certainly better fed, than in any of the 
other shanty towns. Even with the savage 
drop in Argentinian working-class incomes 
and the growing rate of unemployment, it 
is more likely that a “ misery villager” is 


Misery 


Village 


) OVERTY in 
climate 1 
bad the 
Anglo-Saxon 
Slum dweller 
America do not s 
a on >i ie aan living where he is because he cannot get, 
\ a house anywhere else than because he has 
no money and no job. There are’ butchers 
ind television sets in the misery villages, 
and few signs of malnutrition. But the 
dense dirty rows of unpainted petrol-can 
shacks are the visible signs of the Argen- 
tinian’s disillusion with a government that 
admits it 1s short of a million houses, but 


pical or 

regions are 

leap and easy to get 

hie td of , 
destitute a 


however 
Brazilian may be, he can of Europe 
probably keep himself alive on papaws, 


There is litte in common 
between the baroque elegance of Lima 


mangoes or bananas, supplemented from 
time to time with beans and rice. Nor are 
the winters ever so cold or so bleak as in 
northern Europe or north America jon the 
other hand, in the rainy season a tropical 
storm may sweep away as many as half the 
cardboard boxes that do for homes in a 
Rio de Janeiro shanty town 

‘he industrial and commercial cities of 
Latin America are ringed by their satellite 
siums. As in all parts of the world, people 
who are unable to make a living for them 
selves in the country flock towards the 
capital or the developing industrial centres, 
such as San Félix on the Orinoco in Vene- 
zuela or Cali in Colombia. There is 
‘nothing singular in the fact that the Latin 
American governments are slow to provide 
accommodation for these penniless and 
jobless: immigrants ; governments else- 
where, with more money to spend and 
more jobs to provide, have been just as 
indifferent to the oppressive social prob- 
lems of a rural exodus. It is to Latin 
America’s credit that the problem now 
weighs heavily on most of the govern- 
ments, and that the task of providing low 
cost housing takes an important place, not 
only in politicians’ speeches, but also in 
plans for public investment 

‘he capitals of Latin America are as 
distinct one from another as are the cities 


and the grey modernity of Santiago, the 
flashy castles in Caracas and the dull 
ribbon of buildings in Bogota, aggressive 
Rio and resigned Buenos Aires. The 
huddles of one-room shacks on the out- 
skirts are less differentiated. They vary in 
the materials they are built of ; in a desert 
climate, straw will do as well as corrugated 
iron. Most of the shanty towns have 
piped water, but a dozen or so huts may 
be sharing one outdoor tap 
sewerage, but more have not ; 
electricity installed officially 
it from the mains. 

Except in Rio de Janeiro, now no longer 
Brazil’s capital, it is as easy to ignore 
the shanty towns as it Is to live in the 
west end of London and not know 
that the east end exists. The Brazilian 
favelas are slap in the middle of Rio, and 
their picturesque quality is one of the 
town’s tourist attractions. Rio is built on 
the tumble of rocks that lic in the narrow 
strip of land dividing the broken water- 
front from the mountains. The favelas 
hover hke butterflies on the slopes that 
are too steep for any building speculator 
rhey are frail hardboard huts brightly 
painted and washed by the rains that 
sweep the refuse, and now and then the 
hut§ themselves, down to the streets below 
At night they are gaily lighted and noisy 


Some have 
some have 
; others pirate 


is still only planning its building projects. 


Santiago de Chile is looped closely by 
its “mushroom villages”: collections of 
tumbledown shacks built and lived in by 
immigrants from the south who have 
asserted squatters’ rights over unoccupie 
pieces of land. Lima’s barriadas are dere- 
lict litte rows of straw huts patching the 
desert and lived in by about 300,000 
mestizos from the sierra. For several vears 
the Santiago and Lima municipalities 
apparently worked on the principle that 
the squatters, if ignored, might disappear. 
Since the townships only grew larger and 
more squalid, the cities have been forced 
to acknowledge their existence and pro- 
vide, so far as they are able, water, sewer- 
age and electricity Both governments 
have also undertaken large-scale building 
projects, and some of the worst slums have 
been cleared 

The trouble is that as soon as a slum is 
cleared and the occupants rehoused, a 
fresh batch of immigrants takes over the 
vacant lot 
the problem 


Housing is only one aspect of 
The real trouble is that the 
peasants are coming to towns where, for 
the most part, work for them does not 
exist. The basic problem is the under- 
employment and the land hunger in the 
country that drives the peasant to town. 
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houses and more schools, no Latin American government is able to 
give its plans for social improvement the same urgency as its plans 
for, say, power, steel, roads or heavy industry. Brazil is an extreme 
example of this attitude. The fashion during Sr Kubitschek’s 
presidency was to deplore the wrong-minded extravagance ‘of the 
social reforms undertaken during the nineteen-thirties and nineteen- 
forties when President Vargas had his first long session at the top. 
The argument put forward by the young Brazilian planners of 
today is that if they press forward regardless with their schemes for 
economic development and industrialisation, the Brazilian income 
per head will be doubled in thirteen years. But even this would 
only bring it to the standard that the Argentinians have now ; and 
there is no convincing reason for believing that the money would 
be any less unevenly distributed than it is today. 


RGENTINA, for its part, is going to considerable lengths to give 
A the appearance of public economy on all fronts. President 
Frondizi’s government seems as anxious to forget its own radical 
past as it is to efface the memories of General Perén’s brand of 
national socialism. Except for its house building programme, the 
government has expressed itself determined not to spend any addi- 
tional money on health or on education. This economy might be 
more impressive if it were not that so much else seems extravagant 
—such as supporting a host of 30,000 officers (some active, some 
retired on full pay) which includes as many generals as there are 
in the United States. 

Brazil and Argentina, for very different reasons, have shown 
reluctance to spend money on social reform. Most of the other 
republics have compromised by producing modest, and often highly 
theoretical, programmes for public spending on education, health 
and housing. More often than not, the acknowledged target of 
these programmes is to prevent things from getting worse ; not to 
narrow the gap between numbers and services, but only to stop 
it widening. Some governments are more ambitious—at least in 
their plans. Colombia's four-year plan for public investment allows 
for an increase in the proportion allotted to “ social and cultural 
services” from 13 per cent of total investment in 1960 to 22 
per cent in 1964. If this increase is continued, the Colombians 
estimate that they will have elementary schools for all by 1970. 

Given time and money, education will bring about those changes 
in the social pattern to which Mr Kennedy looks forward. But the 
Latin governments have got tremendous distances to cover before 
the education that they are able to provide is anywhere near ade- 
quate. At present at least half the population cannot read or write. 
The elementary schools are over-crowded, they operate on a shift 
basis, dnd, even so, parents often wait all night in the streets in 
order to place their children. The position over secondary educa- 
tion is worse. To generalise, there are very few secondary or 


ae 
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La Paz: a revolution behind them 


technical schools, and those that exist are not good. The Latin 
American republics, like other countries that are short on develop- 
ment and long in numbers, have to face the difficult choice of 
deciding whether to try to teach as many as possible to fead and 
write, or whether to push a smaller group rather further. In both 
cases, the starting point for improvement is low. 

The republics are prepared, and in most cases anxious,-for this 
kind of improvement. What about the changes that hurt? In his 
speech to Congress, President Kennedy listed “ archaic tax and land 
tenure structures” among the obstacles to social progress. The 
question is whether th: Latin politicians are in any mood to bring 
these structures up to date. 

There are two basic faults with the taxation system in most of 
the republics: taxes are not progressive, and they are easy to 
evade. In Mexico, for instance, a man may be taxed on his salary 
and on his private income, but the two sources of income are not 
added together. Tax evasion is flagrant everywhere. Salaried 
workers cannot avoid paying income tax, and public companies are 
stung for company tax. But farmers, self-employed people and 
professional workers more often than not get by with the minimum 
of discomfort. Most of them are taxed on a presumed minimum 
income, but the: system is patchy, the underpaid tax officials are 
susceptible to bribes, and often at least half the people who should 
by rights be paying taxes get away scot free. 

Even in times of national emergency the Latin American parlia- 
ments have been remarkably reluctant to tighten the tax system. 
A notable instance was after the Chilean earthquake last year, when 
large sums were needed urgently both for the immediate relief of 
the homeless and for longer term rehabilitation. A wave of emotion 
followed the tragedy, but it did not sweep into the chamber of 
deputies, or at least not with enough force to awaken any sense 
of self-sacrifice. The Chilean congress raised taxes, but only 
indirect taxes. A number of goods, including luxury goods, began 
to cost more, but there was no question of taking an axe to the 
incomes of the propertied class. 

It is unfair, but not grossly so, to;suppose that landowners, busi- 
nessmen and politicians are all one and the same in Latin America. 
In some countries, and Peru is a good example, the oligarchy is a 
closely knit unit ; in others, such as Brazil, there is no single 
dominating group. But, in general, it is true to say about Latin 
American legislators, though not necessarily the ministers, that 
they share the interests of the better-off communities, and that those 
are the interests they do their best to promote. Consequently, 
they are prepared to obstruct legislation that appears to discrim- 
inate against the well-to-do. Whether the Kennedy plan will drive 
a wedge through this obstruction remains to be seen. 
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Bureaucracy Luxuriant 


NE of the things often said about Latin Americans is that they 
have inherited an Iberian scale of ethical values which places 
© much emphasis on personal dignidad that it leaves social responsi- 
bility dangling weightless in the air. Certainly the average Latin- 


American, with his belief in both his personal honour and the . 


sanctity of his family, has less sense of responsibility towards the 
community than can be found in most economically advanced 
countries and in some very primitive ones ; loving one’s Latin 
American neighbour is contrived with the minimum of personal 
inconvenience and the maximum of suspicion. But Latin America 
1s at a midway stage of economic advancement, and this is a stage 
where few countries have been able to bother much about social 
stice. It would be fairer to be surprised at the progressiveness 
id sophistication of the social welfare systems in most of the larger 
publics than to marvel at the lack of community spirit 

Phe liberalism of the industrial labour codes and the ambition 

he social security schemes are well beyond anything being 
tempted in other parts of the world that are roughly at the samc 
-enomic level. They are certainly far ahead of anything tha 


tie 
1 


Europe burdened itself with during the early years of industrialisa 
in a few cases, particularly over labour matters, western 
pe could still learn from Latin America. Generally speaking 
impossible to sack an industrial or white collar worker without 
ing him the kind of compensation that would be considered 
rous anywhere ; several of the republics hate extended the 
mpensation laws to civil servants and to domestic servants. The 
ne big class of workers whom such laws invariably pass by are the 
peasants—and except in Argentina, Chile and Venezuela, where 
he proportion is lower, about two-thirds of the people in each 
public earn their living from the land. The principle if not 
he practice of free education and a free health service is taken 
for granted. Several of the republics have schemes for insuring 
iainst industrial accidents ; others are experimenting with ambi- 
tious pension schemes. In Argentina, for instanye, it is thee 
retically possible for railway employees to retire ‘at $0 and to 
go on getting three-quarters of their wage packet. Unemployment 
pay is beyond the capacity of the republics ; any attempt at it 
would be bound to.collapse under the surge of under-employed 
labour from the country. For a short time President Betancourt 
of Venezuela was forced to give what amounted to dole to the vast 
corps of labourers who were thrown out of work when his govern 
ment slammed down on its predecessor's construction programme 
But more often unemployment in the towns is disguised by over- 
staffing or by the thousands of made-up jobs—the men selling 
lottery tickets or toys at every traffic light, the families sorung the 
less rotten tomatoes from the more rotten—that are the sad entrails 
of an under-developed economy. 
The ambition of the social security schemes és evidence of radical 
thinking ; the more pity. therefore, that this very ambition is also 
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their: undoing. At their worst the institutions that are supposed 
to hand out the sickness or pension benefits have swollen so 
monstrously that they can support themselves and that is all ; the 
workers’ or employers’ contributions go to pay the salaries of the 
institution’s staff and nothing, or nothing much, is left over for the 
payment of benefits. People die before they get their pensions ; 
cure themselves, or die before medical help reaches them—and the 
institutions barrenly prosper. 

In Brazil, a country where two-thirds of the population lives at 
subsistence level and where one child in five dies before it is a 
year old, an ambitious scheme for social benefits is run by a number 
of semi-official organisations. The money is supposed to be con 
tributed by the government, the employers and the employees, 
and, in theory at least, the organisations have a total budget, that 
is larger than the national budget. But only those employees who 
have their pay packets docked are paid up; many employers are 
badly in arrears, and the government even more so. The organisa- 
tions have developed into unwieldy bureaucratic giants unable to 
carry out their tasks effectively or quickly 

Chile has no less than 48 separate social security funds covering 
different categories of industrial and white collar workers. In 
some cases the contributions from employer and employee com- 
bined add up to as much as half the worker's wage. But the 
efficiency of the organisation varies aan and there has been 
no attempt at co-ordination. The Socidlist party, led by Sr Allende. 
calculates that, on the whole, it would be less wasteful if the 
system were abolished, and if those who needed medical care 
received it free wathout having to pay contributions—and without 
having to support the bureaucracy of social insurance. 


[’ the social security services are to fulfil a serious purpose they 
will either have to be giver a much more generous chunk of 
government aid, or be pruned to size 
runing would do them no harm 


Probably some sensible 
It is harder to guess at the result 
f any retreat from the present labour laws. Everywhere, but 
particularly in Argentina and Brazil, there are industrialists and 
business men who complain that the rules forced on them by the 
labour code prevent them from running their businesses efficiently 
But from a national point of view, the most damaging effect of the 
labour laws is that, in some republics, it is very difficult, and expen 
ive, to cut down the civil service. 

rhe Brazilian civil service is swollen out of all proportion t 
the work that gets done. Guanabara, the tiny state surrounding 
Rio de Janciro, has in the recent past employed rather more 
civil servants than the state of New York, and their salaries cost 
twenty per cent more than the state received in revenues. The 
fault lies partly in a system under which a departing government 
rewards its friends with civil service sinecures from which they 
cannot be dislodged, partly in the fact, true in several of the 
republics, that since a single government job does not provide a 
living Wage, many people try to do two or even three. Sr Quadros. 
the new president, has already cut government spending by 30 per 
cent by insisting that all civil servants stay at the one job from 
morning till evening. Argentina, with a population of 20 million, 
has 1.3 million civil servants, about a fifth of whom work on the 
preposterously uneconomic state railways. Venezuela, on the other 
hand, is planning to prune its bureaucracy ; the government con- 
gratulating itself the while that the labour laws, which date back 
to a code passed in 1938. have never been extended to include 
the civil service. 

On a continent where social improvement is so evident a need. 
it seems illogical to conclude that in some directions too much is 
being attempted. But this conclusion seems unavoidable: if the 
paper scope of some of the social security schemes were less ambi- 
tious, more might be achieved. 
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theory and 


EVOLUTIONS, say Latin Americans—gladly or sadly according 

to how they feel—do not start in the countryside. This, from 

the point of view of an establishment that is neglecting, exploiting 

or abusing the interests of something like a hundred million farm 

workers, is just as well. Patently, there are very many exceptions, 

both local and national. But it is not altogether unfair to make 

the generalisation that the agricultural worker in Latin America, 

whether he is hired labourer, sharecropper, tenant farmer or small- 
holder, is underprivileged, underpaid and usually underfed. 

The problem is not shortage of land. Latin America is a terri- 
tory of extremes: its mountain ranges are colossi, its jungles dense 
and endless. It has been estimated that as little as five per cent 
of the continent's eight million square miles is suitable for arable 
cultivation. Even so, this five per cent allows one and a half acres 
a head, which, according to a similar calculation, is three times 
as much cultivable land a head as is available in Asia. 

So, if the people were living in the right places and shared the 
land equitably, there would be no problem. Instead, three adverse 
factors combine to create a situation that is socially threatening 
and economically crippling. The bulk of the most fertile land has 
been absorbed into huge diffuse estates where much of it is often 
underemployed. Many of the independent farms are too small 
and too unproductive to yield more than a bare livelihood for their 
owners ; there is nothing left over to sell to anybody else. And, 
thirdly, most of the areas that are still uncultivated, but potentially 
rich, are remote from the centres of population. Projects for open- 
ing them up are bound to involve vast capital expenditure and all 
the social hazards attached ¢o transplanting groups of people. 


URING the last half century a few preliminary steps have been 
D taken towards some kind of land reform. The fact that (except 
in Mexico, Bolivia and Cuba) these steps have led virtually nowhere 
is due to lack of money, lack of administrative ability and, probably 
most important, lack of interest. The European and Asian countries 
that have succeeded in reforming their agricultural structures are 
usually less dependent on farming than are the Latin American 
republics. Italy’s industrial north can afford agrarian reform in 
the south ; industrial Japan could carry the burden of Japanese 
land reform. In most of the Latin American countries there is no 
reserve of industrial wealth to ease the load of new commitments. 
The areas that are most promising are those where the proportion 
of country to town dwellers is not so overwhelmung: in Venezuela, 
for instance, where only one-third of the people work on the land 
and the oil money is there to be sown. 

Now under the influence of the hot winds blowing from Cuba— 
and salutary words from Washington—several of the republics are 


land Reform: ew 
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again picking a stumbling way 
in the direction of land reform. 
In Venezuela a land reform 
law passed in March, 1960, is 
already showing good results, 
particularly in the opening up 
of new land and the growing of 
In Peru and 
Colombia land reform laws will 
be coming before the national 
congresses before the end of 
the year. Probably both will be 
passed; but if the obstructionist 
elements have their way, they 
will be so whittled down that 
their usefulness may be mar- 
ginal. Chilean timidity in 
grasping the nettle is discussed 
separately. In Brazil a pressure 

group needles away at the 
government on behalf of the grindingly poor farm workers in the 
north-eastern states. In a rush of good intentions, the governments 
of Latin America are showing their awareness that agricultural 
problems cannot for ever be pushed into the background; what in 
most cases is still lacking is a national awareness that the problems 
cannot be solved without sacrifice. 

There is no easy and no cheap answer to any of the land 
problems. The over-large and under-used estates can be cut down 
t# economic size in two ways: cither by expropriation by the 
state, or by increasing the land tax so that it becomes unprofitable 
to leave good land idle. Several of the republics already have laws 
that give their governments the power, under certain circumstances, 
to expropriate land. But the technical and administrative diffi- 
culties in deciding whether these circumstances apply to a par- 
ticular case are endless, and leave ample loopholes for any astute 
landowner to slip through. A Colombian law, passed in 1936, 
allows for the expropriation of unproductive land, but nobody 
was ever able to determine what “ unproductive ” meant. In 19$7, 
another law was passed that divided all agricultural land into four 
categories, but nobody can decide which category is which. 

Then there is the question how the dispossessed owners are to 
be compensated. If the law lays down that the owners are to be paid 
at least partly in cash for their land, the project is at once limited 
by the government's shortage of ready moncy. Possibly only a 
revolutionary government, bold in its convictions and strong in 
popular support, will have the resolution to take land and give 
no more in return than bonds and an IOU. 

An increase in the land tax might seem a more painless, and 
less politically hazardous, way of persuading the estate owners to 
rid themselves of their surplus land. But there are two difficulties. 
The landowners would, naturally enough, sell their worst land 
first. Then, the parliamentarians who jib at voting for a workable 
method of expropriation are no less chary when it comes to taxes. 
A recent instance of this occurred in Argentina. During the early 
months of Dr Frondizi’s presidency, a radical minister of economics 
in the provincial government of Buenos Aires forced through a 
law that not only revised land values from their 1947 level to 
1957 levels, but also made provision for annual adjustment. Two 
years later a new provincial government deleted the second part 
of this law from the record. 

The first problem is to get hold of the land for redistribution: 
the second is to help the new owners to farm it. Since most of 
the republics have not yet managed the first operation, the question 
of after-care is more talked about than acted upon. Few of the 
republics have tried experimenting with schemes for their existing 
smallholders, whose need for generous credit and for co-operative 
effort is sometimes as pressing as that of any mew farmer, Clearly, 


e}ec(eie 
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it is foolishly short-sighted to give a peasant farmer a piece of neither the money nor the men to help the new owners farm their 
virgin land and tell him + get on with it as best he can without land. The result nine years later is probably a slight decrease in 
money, equipment or knowledge. On the other hand, it is hard to agricultural production (although there are contradictory reports 
avoid the suspicion that the complications of the second stage of about this). The Bolivian farmer is still desperately poor ; on the 
land reform are sometimes used as a pretext for maintaining the other hand he is a better-off and more contented man than his pre- 
status quo. revolutionary peasant self. 

Bolivia, Mexico and Venezuela provide examples of three differ- Mexican land reform is based on the agricultural code in the 
ent ways of doing, very roughly, the same thing. The Bolivian 1917 constitution. But for many years the redistribution of land 
revolutionary government in 1952 turned the peasants into land- went slowly and clumsily ; it was only when President Cardenas 
owners, But beyond this it could not go; the government had took office in 1934 that !and began being handed out right and 


the cities in the vain hope of employment, 
and a death rate that, according to pub- 
lished sources, is exceeded only in Egypt. 
The economic result of the under-employ- 
ment of the land is that Chile imports each 
year an estimated $40 million worth of 
food, mainly wheat, meat and oil seeds, 
that it could reasonably be expected to 
grow for itself. Twenty years ago, Chile’s 
agricultural exports were higher than its 
agricultural imports; now there is a large 
adverse balance. And unless there is a 
fundamental change in policy, the situa- 
tion can only grow worse: Chile’s food 
production is increasing at a slower rate 
than the population. 

President Alessandri’s father, when he 
was elected president in 1920, first offered 
the Chileans the beginnings of agrarian 
reform. From time to time, various 
governments, with differing degrees of 
honesty, have repeated these promises. 
The net outcome is that the basic problem 
potatoes for their own needs. Many of the of land ownership remains untouched. 
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oe E’s misfortune is to be cursed by 
4 all the classic ailments that beset a 


Of all its afflic- 
tions, the most crippling is the paralysis 


Latin American republic. 


Chile inherited 
land ownership from the 
Spanish conquest and in the last 400 years 
remarkably little has 


that grips its agriculture 
ts system of 


been done to make 
it more eflicient or more just 
Chile becomes 


As a result, 
yearly less able to feed 
while the gap between the standard 
owner) and the 
farm labourer) yawns hugely in 


ving of the fundo 
nqgurlino 
e¢ path of peaceful social evolution 
About rwo 
people live in the heartland, a lovely valley 
that lies between the Andes and the coastal 
range and stretches from north of Santiago 
This central 
valley is fertile, casily irrigated by the 
mehing snows from the Andes—and semi- 
cultivated. It has beeg calculated that at 
most 60 per cent of irrigated and culti- 
vatable land in the middle valley is used 
economically; the rest is left fallow, moncy 


thirds of Chile’s eight million 


southward to Concepcion. 


in the peasant’s stocking 

century the good land 
vas parcelled out among the conquista 
dores in retura for services rendered. The 
Indians who were then living on the land 
went with if 


In the sixteenth 


Gradually the enslavement 
of labour was transformed into unddrpaid 
employment ; the inguilinos stayed on in 
adobe huts, working the padrone’s 


land and growing a litle maize, beans and 


theit 


landowners live in Santiago and treat their 
enormous haciendas as weekend cottages 
They cultivate enough land to keep them- 
selves and their families comfortably off, 
and cither do not bother about the rest 
or use it for grazing their horse 


herds of cat 


and small 


CS ARED with other Latin American 
4republics, Chile is richly furnished with 
statistics 


which 


According to the 1945 census 
nay understate the disparity 


1 
than half 


more 
the total number of landholdings 
are under §0 acres and comprise less than 
6 per cent of the cultivable land, while 
3 per cent of the total number of land- 
holdings comprise 37 per cent of the land 
Since the fertile central valley is mostly 
taken over by the fundos, the small inde- 
pendent farmers mainly scratch out a 
difficult living on the coastal range or on 
the lower slopes of the Andes. It is 
estimated that a farm of less than 12 acres 
will not cover the consumption needs of 
the average Chilean family: but 22 per 
cent ot the total number of landholdings 
are 12 acres and under 


of those 


The average in- 

employed on the land 

nquilimos and smallholders) was {145 in 

1948, compared with the national average 
i £320 

Che social results of unequal land dis 

tribution are malnutrition, immigration to 


Now President Alessandri's government is 
making a fresh attempt. In February, 
1960, the Caja de Colonizacién Agricola 
was instructed to colonise certain state- 
owned and private lands, to effect the divi- 
sion of land to meet economic and social 
needs, to establish co-operatives and con 
solidate smallholdings 

Apart from buying land in the ordinary 
way, the Caja is empowered to expropriate 
land for its new co-operatives. But its 
powers are severely restricted. Liable to 
expropriation are units of more than 750 
acres of irrigated land (with an allowance 
of 120 acres for tach child of the owner). 
Conditions are that the government must 
have paid at least a third of the cost of 
irrigation not more than five years ago ; 
the compensation for the dispossessed 
owners must be agreed by a tribunal, and, 
the final disabling blow, land may not be 
expropriated if it is “ exploited rationally 
or intended for extensive cultivation.” 

Who is to decide what land ts badly 
managed and, an even more .ambiguous 
question, what land is in‘snded for 
cultivation ? Unless the Caja's teeth are 


sharpened, the landowners will, once 


|| again, have managed to postpone change 


\ Ever since a phalanx of the land-owning 
aristocracy forced Bernardo O’Higgins to 
abdicate in 1823, no Chilean government 
has been able seriously to pierce the solid 
wall of their conservausm 
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HOW MITSUI BUILDS WORLD TRADE 


ee Maan ya 
The result of a joint venture between Mitevi and local industry, 
this Singapore cemént storage and packaging plant last year deliv- 
ered nearly 2 million bags of cement to buyers in Southeast Asia. 


JOINT VENTURES. This Singapore cement facility is 
one example of how Japan's largest trading company pro- 
motes the growth of local economy throughout the world, 
Joint investments speed industrial development and in 
many cases save outlay of foreign exchange. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS, This big trading company 
can supply any of the wide range of quality products 
available in Japan. It maintains close contact with hun- 
dreds of leading companies to give you quotations based 
on an intimate knowledge of manufacturing and market- 
ing. In addition, Mitsui is a member of the Mitsui Group, 
and can call on the experience of 50 “Group” firms in 
virtually every field to expedite your imports, 
GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK, There are 40 Mitsui 
offices in Japan and 72 offices and affiliated companies 
in trading centers around the world. They can supply 
full details. Perhaps Mitsui can lower your cost of 
doing business with Japan. 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 
TSUI 

> MITS & COMPANY, LTD, 

Tokyo, Japan P.O, Box 822 Tokyo Central 

Cable: MITSUI TOKYO 


LONDON: 2nd Fleer, Buckiersbery House, 83 Cannon Street 
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Tea and Profits 


How many cups of green tea a business- 
man in Japan sips each day depends 
on how many clients and suppliers he 
Sees. 

The tea pot at Mitsubishi Shoji is 
busier than ever. This is because more 
and more buyers are aware of how 
profitable it is to trade in Japan. 
Industry in this Country is turning out 
a growing variety of quality products 
that find ready markets. 

Many of these are products of com- 
panies in light and heavy industries 
that carry the Three Diamonds mark. 
These are Mitsubishi companies, all 
represented in foreign trade by their 
big general-trading partner, Mitsubishi 
Shoji. 

For 90 years Mitsubishi Shoji has been 
showing overseas buyers the profitable 
way to trade in Japan. Its branches 
and affiliates are in all the world’s 
trading centres. 


General importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bidg., Marunouchi. Tokyo 


Overseas Trade Hetwerk: 60 maior cities of the world 
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left. The president’s aim was to return to the old Indian system 
of land tenure, and this formed the basis of the ejido system, under 
which each village was made responsible for the cultivation of its 
land, although farming was not necessarily on a communal basis. 
But whether efido or small property, most of the individual holdings 
were too small to be profitable, the new farmers ran into difficulties, 
and during Sr Aleman’s presidency from 1946 t 1952 ther: 
was a tendency for the former landowners to reassert, by various 
discreet means, their control over large acreages. Only in the las 
decade has the Mexican government begun turning its attention 
to ways of helping the small farmer ; now, with much talk of 
irrigation, technical assistance, roads, marketing and schools there is 
the grand aim of converting a rural community, living mainly at 
subsistence level, into a middle class of producers and consumers 


ENEZUELA, richer and much less impetuous than Bolivia or 

Mexico under their revolutionary governments, is taking time 
and moncy to help its landless population. Venezuela's land reform 
project is run jointly by the institute of land reform, which allo- 
cates the, new land, the ministry of agriculture, which helps the 
new farmer with technical advice, and the agricultural bank, which 
supplies the credit. The first year of the scheme was in many ways 
experimental ; nevertheless during this year the agricultural 
bank gave credit to 90,000 families owning close on a million acres. 


Coffee and Bananas 


leaner 
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The agricultural bank provides the farmer with seeds on credit, 
and buys his crop when it is ripe ; since the bank also controls 
the import of competitive foodstuffs, it is able to find markets for 
domestic products. It thus gets round the great obstacle to agri- 
cultural development in Venezucla—the fact that jp the past it | 
has been cheaper, and the foreign exchange has beet available, to 
fly a lettuce from Holland rather than grow it at home. Even if 
some lettuces still come the Same Way, NO Maize, rice or cotton 
has been imported since the scheme began showing results. 

Venezuela has a small population and a fair amount of cultivable 
but unused land in relatively accessible areas. It has therefore, 
with some exceptions, been able to avoid breaking into the large 
estates, and has not been faced with too impossible a bill for 
opening up new lands. In other Latin American countries, and 
particularly in the Andean republics, the colonisation of virgin 
land is a tremendous undertaking. Yet it is probably the only 
long-term answer to land-hunger. If the Peruvian government, 
for instance, had the courage and the resolution to redistribute the 
cultivated land, and to follow this gesture up with a programme 
of after-care for the new farmer, the psychological effects would 
be rewarding, local injustices would be put right and social tensions 
would be eased.’ But the overwhelming problem in the Andean 
republics, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, is that too many le, 
the bulk of them Indian, are trying to support themselves on land 
that, however treated, will always be meagre and unyielding. 


their ways and, in particular, to give up 
any of their precious coffee acreage. The 
scheme will have failed if the net result 


SOLOMBIA, the fourth largest country of 

4 South America, ts a land of moun- 
tains, jungle and, to the east, the endless 
swampy wastes of the Orinoco plains 
Less than a third of the land is farmed 
uid of this nearly all is under pasture. 
Phe cottee, which accounts for 8§ per cent 
t Colombia’s exports, is almost all grown 
on tiny farms on the lower slopes of the 
mountain ranges that plough through the 
centre of the country. While the govern- 
ment wrestles with plans to divide the 
latifundia, the vast cattle ranges in the 
north of the country, the coffee growers’ 
federation is searching for an answer to 
the opposite problem of the muinifundia 

the average coffee farm in Colombia 
has been divided up from father to sons 
umti! all that is left is about five acres 
When the price of coffee was high in the 
early nineteen-fifties. the farmers did well 
Now they are having 
to bear the double burden of lower prices 


in a modest way 


In Brazil, where 
coffee is grown on large estates, the cost 
of producing coffee over and above the 
quotas laid down by the international 
coffee agreement is divided between the 
coffee exporters and the state. But in 
Colombia the penalty of growing more 
coffee than the world wants to drink rests 
on the farmers’ own shoulders. 

Rather more than half the crop is sold 
through the coffee growers’ federation. 
The federation is fairly well off: the pro- 
fit made during the fat years has been 
put by so that the price of coffee could 
be supported when the years became 


and surplus production 


But a couple of years ago the 
federation came under new management, 
and its policy was changed. Instead of 
using the accumulated capital to cushion 
the shock of lower prices, it is trying to 
teach the farmer ways of cushioning the 
shock for himself. 

The core of the experiment is to per- 


suade the farmer to reduce his acreage’ 


under coffee, and to cultivate more inten- 
sively the area that remains. Colombian 
coffee is of very high quality, but a lot 
of it is grown wastefully.. Most of the 
farmers have nothing but coffee to sell ; 
they keep no livestock ; their banana trees 
merely give them shade for their coffee 
bushes and fruit for their own tables. 

What the federation wants is for the 
smallholder to turn over some of his least 
rewarding land to other cash crops, say, 
bananas, peanuts Of cocoa, or to pasture 
At the same time it is trying to convert 
the farmer to the idea of growing his 
coffee in the sun (as it is grown in parts 
of Africa) instead of sticking to the 
Colombian habit of growing it in the 
; if he did this, and used fertilisers, 
he would eventually be able to produce 
the same amount of coffee from a much 
smaller surface. Thus, if all goes to plan, 
the Colombian farmer will havé something 
else to sell in hard times without losing his 
income from coffee. 

The federation is helping the farmers 
to get the credit and technical advice that 
they need to grow other crops. But as 
might be guessed, it is having a tough 
battle in persuading farmers to change 


shade 


is an increased yield of unsaleable coffee. 

For this reason the federation is looking 
beyond the farmers to their children. It 
is building a number of elementary schools 
and vocational centres where the young 
will be taught, not only to read and write, 
but also how to grow both coffee and 
bananas for the market, how to use ferti- 
lisers and how to breed rabbits as well. 
Even if the children are unable to convert 
the grown-ups to new ideas, the provision 
of schools in a country where about three- 
quarters of the population is illiterate is an 
important service in itself. 

The federation has other, more ambi- 
tious, schemes. Again working on the 
dual principle of intensifying economic 
coffee cultivation while cutting out the 
dead wood, it would like, first, to con- 
solidate some of the munfundia into co- 
operatives and, second, to persuade some 
of the farmers in marginal areas to give 
up coffee-growing altogether. Neither 
ambition has progressed very far, although 
the federation can claim a bull’s eve in 
having transformed fifty farmers who were 
unsuccessfully growing coffee in a poor 
region near the Venezuelan border into 
cattle ranchers on the Atlantic coast 

Both the coffee growers and their 
federation respond with more heart to 
schemes for increasing production than 
to those for reducing it. This is natural 
enough. The significance of the scheme, 
in the Latin American context, is that the 
Colombian coffee growers’ federation, by 
its efforts to help the small farmer to help 
himself, is laying a trail. 
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Escape 
from the 
Heights 


Es Afridans “ coloni- 
sation ” is a pejora- . y 
— . ‘ EPs 
tive, to Latin Americans |} aA ) 
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In every capi- \ ¢ 


' ~~ ‘ . ’ . be } “ 
tal there are visionaries, | |! peonives je 
poring over maps of 
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virgin forests and plains 
They look towards a 
tue when the trees 
will have been chopped 
down, the swamps 
drained, the roads built, 
and a swarm of landless, 
people dropped into a 
promising, fertile space. 

But the difficulties, and the cost, of colonisation are the most 
formidable in just those areas where the need is the most pressing. 
One of Latin America’s most serious population problems is the 
great cluster of people, mainly Indians and mestizos, who live 
on the Andean plateaux at altitudes ranging between 10,000 fect 
and 14,000 feet. These high regions were never kind to the 
farmer ; only a tiny proportion of the land is cultivable, and even 
there the soil is meagre and unproductive and the weather harsh. 
On the high plateaux, not much will grow besides potatoes, barley 
and some vegetables ; maize can be grown on the lower slopes, 
but everywhere the crops are subject to the hazards of drought 
and hailstorms. Most of the farmers grow less than enough to 
feed themselves and their familics adequately. 

As in all over-populated regions of the world, the problems 
become sharper as medical progress lowers the death rate and, in 
particular, cuts down the rate of infant mortality. On the high 
Andes the death rate is still appallingly high ; the statistics are 
unreliable, but a man of 41 is past his expected life-span (the 
average life expectancy in Latin America is 46 years). Even so, 
the numbers grow alarmingly. In Peru about five million people 
(half the country’s total population) live on the sierra, and their 
numbers increase by_100,000 a year. It is estimated that, even 
if the population refliained static, there would still be about a 
million people too many trying to live on Peru’s mountains. 

On the Bolivian altiplano, the farmers are in effective possession 
of their land. On the Peruvian sierra, about three-quarters of the 
cultivable land is owned by large farmers. But except in some 
of the more fertile valleys, few of these estate owners exert direct 
control over their land ; the bulk of it is farmed by colonos (small- 
holders who pay their rent in the form of farm labour on the 
large estates) or sharecroppers. Redistribution of the land would 
solve only local problems. If the large estates were redivided 
on the basis of some of the land reform proposals, the result would 
only add half an acre of land to each two-acre smallhoiding. 

Unquestionably, a concentrated programme of agricultural 
extension services and technical assistance would help the farmer 
to get more out of his land. But even if the yield were doubled, 
which is 
and long task, an Andean family of five would still be living on the 
equivalent of about £70 a year. Then, there is the ibility of 
making a better use of the valuable native animals, llama, the 
vicufia and the alpaca, that roam the sierra, and also of establishing 
or expanding such light industries as textiles or leather. But apart 


Mpa amba 


theoretically possible but in practice would be a hard 
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from the transport and other troubles that plague industrial enter- 
prise in the sierra (a bag of cement, for instance, costs twice as 
much in Cuzco as it does in Lima), light industries could never 
absorb a substantial number of the surplus population. 

In an attempt to coordinate the work being done by international 
agencies for the highland Indians in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and 
Colombia, the United Nations in 1955 established the Andean 
Indian Programme. Although the dynamism of this body is being 
sucked out by its struggles with international bureaucracy and the 
inertia of national governments, it still docs useful work in help- 
ing the peasant farmers on the Andes to snake the best use of 
the skill they possess. The programme has supplied the materials 
and technical skill for building houses and schools, it has given 
lessons on land conservation and irrigation, and it has tried to 
persuade its hearers of the basic rules of health and hygiene. So 
far the bulk of these efforts have gone towards improving the 
conditions of the Andean population in situ. And, the conclusion 
is inescapable, they only scrape the surface of the problem, 

Therefore, both national and international planners look for a 
solution to the El Dorado in the east. Bolivia's oriente takes up 
70 per cent of the country; a vast underdeveloped, underpopulated 
region of tropical forest, pasture land and savannah, it is isolated 
from the altiplano by lack of communication, and governments in 
La Paz have neglected it. In Peru, the selva is a dense tropical rain 
forest stretching from the eastern slopes of the Andes (the Montafia) 
to the lowlands of the Amazon basin. The question is no longer 
whether—but how—the oriente and the selva should be developed. 


= HE most promising, and sensibic, areas in the eastern region for 
a concentrated attack are thought to be the Santa Cruz district 
in Bolivia and the Montafia in Peru. The Bolivian government has 
already made a start in Santa Cruz ; the area has been opened up 
by road from Cochabamba ; rice and sugar are being successfully 
cultivated. The Peruvian government is a long way behind, but 
a few enterprising Peruvian farmers have made their own forays 
into virgin territory. There they have been growing coffee, which, 
when ripe, they laboriously carry on their heads for several days 
to the nearest road. The Montaiia and the nearby lowlands offer 
good conditions for subtropical crops, such as coffee, tea, fruit, rice 
and maize. Even if, to begin with, the transport and marketing of 
cash crops proved impractical, a farmer living on the lower slopes 
of the Montafia would have a better chance of giving his family 
enough to cat than he now has on the Andes. 

Government procrastination is one bar to colonisation. There 
are two others. The first is the fear that highland farmers would 
not be able to adapt themselves to a tropical or subtropical way of 
living. Some of the carly exp:riments, both of the Bolivian govern- 
ment and of the Andean Indian Programme, ended tragically with 
the death of the new settlers. The organisers of the United Nations 
programme have now recognised that they made a mistake in select 
re Plage fontopendorscmenaoyssoe the Bolivian government i 
about a ‘tanta families whom 
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THE LIMITS OF CUBANISM 


Domestic aspects of the Cuban revolution 
confront other Latin American states with the 
question what innovations they may, and what they 
may not, try out for themselves. Washington's 
attitude is too ambiguous for their comfort 


OR Latin Americans trying to discover what the future 

holds for them, it is impossible to ignore the lessons of 

Cuba. This is not merely because some of the changes 
wrought by the revolution in Cuba (though not all of them 
plainly exert an attraction on a great many people to the west 
and south. It is also because the violent reaction of the United 
States to these changes has shown the other countries south 
of the Rio Grande that their big neighbour will not let them 
go as far as Cuba in their search for economic growth and 
national self-sufficiency. 

In the last few weeks two things have become clear about 
the attitude of the new Administration in Washington. One 
is that President Kennedy is even more vigorously hostile to 
Dr Castro than Mr Eisenhower was. The belief that a 
Democrat in the White House might be more tolerant than 
a Republican (a belief that led Dr Castro to extend a tentative 
welcome to Mr Kennedy last November) has been punctured ; 
Cuba is the one part of the world in which the new Adminis 
tration has pursued the policies of the old one to their logical 

onclusion, The second emergent fact is that the United 
States has missed an opportunity to distinguish between the 
kinds of reform in Latin America that are acceptable to it, and 
those which it finds intolerably hostile to its political ideas 
1r its economic interests. 

Che failure to make this distinction clear is symbolised in 
the “united front” set up gn March 22nd by the two main 
groups of Cuban exiles in the United States—plainly with 
the approval of the State Department. These factions, despite 
considerable pressure on them to reconcile their differences, 
failed to reach agreement on one vital question, how much 
economic power they will leave in the government's hands 
if they manage to throw Dr Castro out of Cuba. The long 
denunciation of Dr Castro’s government published by the 
State Department on April 3rd sheds no more light on the 
subject. It accuses Dr Castro of betraying the 
revolution of the Americas ™ 


* authentic 
without specifying what reforms 
are permissible under a satisfactorily American brand of revo- 
lution. Even in the field of land reform, where the tradition 
in the United States is radical, the State Department contents 
itself with extending approval to the “ early projects” of the 
Cuban revolution. It says nothing about how it thinks capital 
should be raised (and labour organised) for rapid economic 
expansion when an under-developed country wants to stay 
within the bounds of authentic Americanism. In short, it 


i 
‘ 7 


fails to make clear to what extent it is willing to Ict ca 


* blended with socialism in Latin America 
good intentions expressed by Mr Kennedy 
are bound to be quesuoned by the 
how far the President will follow 


Undoubtedly the new Admini 


i 
Pranhinan rear ‘ wire more liber ] ~~ x nm foreten aid 
tration is ready to pursue a more iberal policy ON foreign du 


in the area—both in the amount of money distributed (although 


the sum Mr Kennedy has specifically committed himself to 


sist ED 


so far is no larger than Mr Eisenhower's last proposals) and 
in requiring the recipients to draw up plans for economic 
and social reform. It remains to be seen, however, what sort 
of plans the Administration will give its blessing to when they 
re presented to the economic and social council of the 
Organisation of American States, and whether these plans 
really bite inte the problems of the continent. Thus, while 
the Latin Americans are left in uncertainty about what they 
are supposed (or permitted) to do, they are left in no doubt 
at all of Washington's hostility towards revolutions which, like 
Cuba’s, step across some unmarked dividing line. By accident 
or design, the encouragement to move ahead is less vigorous 
than the warning not to go too far. 


Y now it is clear that Mr Kennedy was in earnest when he 
B said in an election broadcast last autumn that the United ° 
States ought to heip the Cuban counter-revolutionary move- 
ment. After the discovery last year that anti-Castro forces 
were being trained at a base in Guatemala, apparently with the 
assistance of the Central Intelligence Agency, other bases 
were discovered in the southern United States. These 
preparauons clearly had the knowledge and consent of 
the American government. The recent consolidation of 
the main groups of exiles in the United States into a 
united “ revolutionary council * could hardly have taken place 
without the help of their hosts, so long a record have the 
exiles of bickering and dissession. To complete the picture, in 
its pamphlet of April 3rd the State Department came as close 
to an open invitation to the Cubans to overturn their govern- 
ment as an organisation normally given to denouncing subver- 
sion decently could. The United States had plainly made 
up its mind that the last chance of coming to terms with 
Dr Castro had vanished, and that he must be overthrown. 

If the United States cannot put up with what has happened 
in Cuba, it is all the more important for it to decide what it will 
put up with in the rest of Latin America. Decisions are 
needed in three fields. The first:is land reform. Several 
leading members of the new Administration, notably Mr 
Chester Bowles, the under secretary of State, are on record 
as favouring substantial measures of land reform in Latin 
America. Since the war the '/nited States has encouraged 


& 


the breaking up of large estates in Japan and Korea and 
the compensation over an extended period of those expro 
priated. And yet it cannot bring itself to accept more than 
the “early projects ” of the Cuban land reform. The question 
of compensation apart, the distincuve features of the Cuban 
programme are, first, that in many cases it gives the ownership 
vf land to a group of in. common instead of to indivi- 


duals and, second, t the state plays an active part in 


rganising the work of these co-operatives 


Roth techniques 
ire at least worth considering for use elsewhere in Latin 


America. Neither is manifestly a violation of western liber- 
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ties. Mr Kennedy should say whether he is willing to accept 
such measures as “ authentically American.” 

The -ccond problem for the United States is to grasp that 
the raising of capital for rapid economic growth is a stern— 
even harsh—business in backward countries. Unless Mr 
Kennedy persuades the purse-holders in Congress to be more 
lavish with foreign aid than anyone expects, the Latin Ameri- 
cans will look to expedients far removed from the quiet 
accumulation of private capital preferred by the United States. 
State investment, the manipulation of price levels, the expro- 
priation of private industry’s handsome profits—these are the 
directions in which they will be tempted to turn. In short, 
they will experiment with marxism if the processes of capital- 
ism strike them as too sluggish. For North American business 
men the result will be, at the least, the loss of some of their 
special advantages in Latin America and, at the worst, the 
seizure of their property. The decision Mr Kennedy has to 
take is not whether he can stop this happening altogether, but 
whether he can hold it within acceptable limits. It might 
help if he invited his southern neighbours to discuss the ground 
rules for government intervention in the economy. 

The third unanswered question is how far the United States 
will agree to let the Latin Americans expand their trade with 
the communist countries. The State Department cited the 
recent increase in Cuba’s trade with the Soviet block as evi- 
dence that Cuba was being “ transformed into a satellite.” It 
is Clearly a mistake for a nation to let its economy become so 
dependent on any one trading partner that the latter is in a 
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position to break it. (This is precisely what most Latin Ameri- 
cans complain about in their economic relations with the 
United States.) But it is equally a mistake to define one set 
of possible trading partners as “ alien” and therefore beyond 
the commercial pale. The sensible compromise is to let 
business relations be governed by economic considerations 
rather than by political ones—to let trade flow where the price 
and the service are best rather than along channels marked out 
by regional or ideological loyalties. In the case of most Latin 
American countries this would almost certainly lead to more 
trade with the communist world than there is at the moment. 
Is Mr Kennedy (and are American business men) ready to 
accept the implications of this? 

Unfortunately, there is no evidence that the new Administra- 
tion has thought its way through these three problems. Until 
it does, the Latin Americans are in a difficult position. They 
are tempted to imitate many of the measures of the Cuban 
revolution. They suspect that some of its less desirable 
characteristics have resulted partly ‘from the failure of the 
United States to deal with it sympathetically enough at the 
beginning (even the State Department acknowledges “ past 
omissions and errors” in its relations with Cuba). They 
cannot discover in what respects the United States will 
acquiesce in their using Cuba as a model, and in what respects 
it will not. No wonder they have responded to President 
Kennedy's offer to help them more in the future with baffled 
confusion, even suspicion. In planning for Latin America’s 
next decade, the next move is with Mr Kennedy. 


PAVED WITH GOOD 


INTENTIONS 


If the Latin American governments fail to shift 
the deadweight of privilege that blocks the path 
to self-generating social and economic 

change, the way may be blown open by the 
violence of revolution 


revolution ? The intellectual, social and economic 

restlessness, now simmering to the surface, has rudely 
broken up the closed game of political patball that was played 
down the years by the select band of men who had done 
well out of one revolucién or another. It has become abun- 
dantly clear that movement as a substitute for change will 
no longer satisfy the gathering expectations of a better read 
and better travelled generation. 

The elected leaders, who now run all the major republics, 
themselves share these expectations. They are, for the most 
part, serious and honourable men, not obsessed with the ends 
of personal acquisition and perpetuated authority that domi- 
nated many former autocrats. Their thoughts are on social 
and industrial development, on bringing their economies up 
to date with the rest of the western world, on the projection 
of their country’s personality, not theit own. Their failure 
is that in the pursuit of these aims they seldom penetrate the 
thick skin of tradition and privilege that protects the Latin 
American republics from self-generated change. Until these 
politicians, whose good intentions are unquestioned, can bring 


I ATIN AMERICA has outgrown revolucién: can it now avoid 


themselves to contemplate bulldozing a way through the 
economic and social structure of their countries, they give the 
impression, at least to an outsider, of coasting their way 
towards less peaceful revolution. 

It is not, therefore, out of a mediaeval dimness that so many 
Latin Americans are drawn towards the lights of fidelismo. 
The principles of reform, economic diversification and 
national independence are bright in their own countries. But 
impatience with the timelessnéss of the ticking over of evolu- 
tionary processes in so many of the republics drives them to 
look for a revolutionary answer. Grossly simplified, their 
argument is that unless the social system is stood on its head, 
nothing serious will happen. The Establishment (to use, with 
apologies, this term for the entrenched groups of landowners, 
industrialists and some politicians) sits heavily in the path 
of any project aimed at fundamentals ; if the governments 
dare not, or will not, shift this deadweight of privilege, its 
violent dislodgement becomes the more probable. 

Fidelismo is an image with many faces. At its simplest, 
it means to millions of Latin Americans that in a remote, but 
still a sister, country, a man as glamorous as any film stat 
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has given land to the poor, rooked the rich, and put the 
gringos in their place. This, although it has almost no rele- 
vance to the grind of their own lives, is a concept that pleases 
them. The reservations about what Fidel Castro has done, 
and is doing, begin only with the people who at the same 
time recognise the possible effects of the Cuban revolution 
on their own countries. But the vagueness and the mis- 
information that obfuscate judgment on Cuba apply here as 
elsewhere ; and, in general, the opinions even of thoughtful 
men about Dr Castro are based more on politics than on 
precision. 

The left-wing intellectuals, professional men and politicians 
from other parts of Latin America who have actually visited 
Cuba, or have access to reliable information, single out three 
achievements of the revolution for praise. First comes the 
system of land redistribution, managing to combine a certain 
amount of individual small-holding with exacting and con- 
scientious state supervision; second, the industrialisation 
effort which, if the Cuban production figures are to be 
believed, is producing encouraging first results ; finally, the 
nationalisation of all large concerns (most of them owned in 
the United States). Whether, for any individual, Cuba's 
political alignment outweighs these achievements depends less 
on his belief or disbelief that Dr Castro can stand up to the 
encroachments of international communism than on his 
approval or hatred of such encroachments in themselves 


HERE many of the Latin Americans, who otherwise 
\ admire the Cuban effort, fall out with Dr Castro is 
over his evangelical eagerness to spread revolution among 
them. Latin America has not even the tenuous unity of the 
Arab world ; Fidel Castro may be admired as a prophet, and 
his methods and his success may be envied, but he ts judge 
n his own country alone. His subversive efforts in the other 
republics are evidently unwelcome to the governments con- 
cerned ; they are also often an irritant to individual sym 
pathisers. The vast mainland republics, each determined to 
plot its own way, cherish even now a faint contempt for what 
used to be for many people a remote Caribbean playground 
The Cuban leader's closest ties are with the left-wing 
fidelist groups, such as the Mirista party in Venezuela, a 
marxist offshoot from the Accién Democratica. The inspira- 
tion for these groups comes from those intellectuals—writers, 
painters, scientists, university lecturers and others—who 
despair of change coming through peaceful and constitutional 
means and yet hesitate to join the communists, or are unable 
to because the party is outlawed. These free-wheeling 
marxist groups sometimes outpace the communists. The 
communist parties, most of which have to operate under- 
ground, strongly back the Cubans both in their domestic 
policy and in their quarrel with the United States. But in 
Venezuela, and to a certain extent in Chile, they have been 
forced to show themselves less certain than the left-wing 
socialist parties that their own country is ripe for revolt. 
The immediate circumstances that made the Cuban revolu- 
tion possible, and relatively quick, were the compactness of the 
country, a weak and grotesquely corrupt army, a magnetic 
revolutionary leader and a people sickened by an unusually 
harsh dictatorship. Beyond this is the fact that Cuba more 
than any of the other republics was dependent on a single 
crop, mostly produced by foreign absentee landlords. Nowhere 
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in Latin America does this combination of circumstances now 
apply. All the signs are that revolution, if it comes, will 
be a painful, obstinate struggle, leaving deep scars ; the pro- 
longed agony of Mexico is a more likely model than the Boys’ 
Own Paper affair in Cuba. 

The communists, some of the left-wing socialists and many 
of the uneducated, landless and voteless (disfranchised by 
the literacy tests in several of the republics) give Dr Fidel 
Castro their unreserved support. Others boggle at Cuba’s 
ties with the Soviet Union or its interference in the affairs 
of its neighbours. Others again, and this includes most of 
the ruling groups, wish heartily that Dr Castro was off the 
scene. But even they hesitate to sympathise with the United 
States’ efforts to effect his removal, and this is not only because 
they fear the furious reaction of their own students and left- 
wing groups. 


Baw resentment felt by Latin Americans against what they 
regard as the bossiness, parsimony and insensitivity of the 
United States has been given a very good airing in the last 
two or three years. So also has the built-in conviction of 
most of the republics that it is the responsibility, if not the 
privilege, of the United States to pay for the lion's share of 
their development programmes. What surprises a visitor 
a little is the condescension, even patronage, in the attitude 
of many Latin Americans towards their northern neighbour. 
Washington's obsession with the dangers of international 
communism is treated by many (not by all) Latin Americans 
as a harmless if tiresome foible to which they must courteously 
defer, while going their own way so far as possible. Mostly, 
the republics have it stubbornly in mind that they should 
expand their trade with the Soviet Union aiid east Europe, 
but progress in this direction is interrupted by many little 
backward bows to North American susceptibilities. 

China, too, is thought about as a possible trading partner 
and, by a few, as a model for economic development. China’s 
interest in the western hemisphere has greatly increased in 
the last few years, and not a few Latin Americans, on spon- 
sored trips to the Chinese mainland, go, look and are wholly 
conquered. China is still close enough to the grass roots of 
development for the speed of its material progress to irritate 
the left-wing activists with the frustrations of their own sleepy 
lands. But in their relations with China, the Latin American 
republics are respectfully aware how easy it is to overstep 
the North American mark. Even Sr Quadros, who, to 
counterbalance the austerity of his economic programme, is 
performing a tactical song and dance.in praise of Brazilian 
neutralism, raises his voice more than he actually moves. 

As the situation is now, any attempt by the Soviet Union, 
or less probably by China, seriously to penetrate the Latin 
American mainland would be blunted by Latin American 
disinterest, caution and determination to get North American 
money. Revolution, erupting from indigenous cancers, would 
still, probably, be suppressed before it spread. But these 
assurances are too faint and too conditional for much comfort. 
As the clock ticks on, it seems to be time for the Latin 
American governments to stop coasting on the surface. No 
less, it is surely high time for the West to come to terms with 
the character and the aspirations of a continent which 
foreigners still claim is so much outside the modern world 
that even the Latin American birds have not yet learnt to sing. 
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o ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST STEEL RIVER BRAND 
PLATE MILLS NEARING COMPLETION  # STEEL PLATE f 


One of the world’s most modernized facilities with a max. width GALVANIZED STEEL SHEET 
of 3.9 m and max. length of 25 m is scheduled to start oper- HOT ROLLED STRIP 

ating from April. 

@ HEAD OFFICE: Wekineohemeche 3-chome, Fuklei-ku, Kebe KA 


Cable Address: “KAWATETSU KOBE" 


@ TOKYO BRANCH: Tekye Building, 3, Meruneuchi 2-chome, Chiyede-ku, Tekye , 
Cable Address: “RIVERSTCORP TOKYO” STEEL CORPORATION 


FOR LOW COSTS, TOP QUALITY IN 
THE 60’S - LOOK TO JAPAN 


CONSULT CHIYODA FOR... 


Process Plants : Process Equipment : 


Petroleum Refineric- : Heat Exchangers 
Petrochemical Plant- Coolers 

Coal Chemical Plant; . Condensers 

Fertilizer Plants Heaters 

Chemical Fibre Plant High Pressure Vessels 
Synthetic Fibre Plant: Distillation Columns 
Synthetic Resin Plants Fractionating Tower: 
Oil atid Fat Plants API Standard Tank« 
Soap and Detergent Plants Floating Roof Tank- 
Nuclear Plants Spherical Tanks 


© CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDEN; A. TAMAKI 

Mo. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA KU 
TOKYO, JAPAN 

Coble Address, “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


Latin Americain London 


Cast ‘off with confidence on South American ventures 
by consulting our International Department Repre 
sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches 
and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 

, telephone or call and talk things over. 


now; write 


BANK OF LONDON & BIER 


os 


tional Department Representatives: READ OF FIk 


ieee LIMITED 


0-65 Que en 

i lon BC4 City 9822 BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. 

¢prapronn: 55 Well St. Bradf »w ci: 54 West 

$393 MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte St. Central 2135 Panis: 89-91 

} St Honoré NEW Yonge: 34 Wall Street Continental 

es OF ruUR1CH Talacker 35, Branches and agencies throughout 
a, West Indies, Pert 
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Alchemy IS 
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not a dream 
anymore! 


Backed by many years of practical experience in the synthesis of 
ammonium sulphate and urea, TOYO KOATSU now ranks 
arnongst the biggest fertiliser producers of the world. Its world- 
wide exports are ever on the increase. 

The success of the TOYO KOATSU synthetic urea process is 
now acclaimed throughout the world. 

Various TOYO KOATSU synthetic resins are used for industrial 
materials and articles of madern living; its numerous industrial 
chemicals are employed in many fields such as solvents, detergents, 
pigments, materials for synthetic resins and plastics and synthetic 
fibre and pharmaceuticals. Thus TOYO KOATSU products are 
the prop and stay for the industry of Japan. 

Moreover, the company has succeeded in preparing a new 
polyurea fibre URYLON which has the advantages of both nylon 
and terylene. Now it is on the way towards industrialisation. 

Enquiries are cordially invited for all the TOYO KOATSU 
products, 


| MAIN PRODUCTS: UREA, AMMONIUM SULPHATE, 
CALCIUM SUPERPHOSPHATE, METHANOL, 
FORMALDEHYDE, ACRYLONITRILE, SODIUM 
CYANIDE, SYNTHETIC RESINS (UREA, MELAMINE, 
POLYESTER & STYRENE-ACRYLONITRILE 
COPOLYMER) & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


TOYO KOATSU 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Mitsui Daint Bekkan, Nihonboshi, Tokyo 
Cable Address “TOATSUIND TOKYO" 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Steel Tubes & Pipes, Parts for Rolling 
Stock, Rolled Steel Products, Bars, 


Shapes, Wire Rods, Strips & Hoops, 
Permanent Magnets, Other Nickel 
4 Alloys, Powder Metallurgy Products. 


WAKAYAMA STEEL WORKS 

Capical: ¥28,070,000.000. Established in iw Oa 

SUMITOMO METAL <# 
——_—— — INDUSTRIES LTO. 


OSAKA JAPAN: Coble Address SUMITOMOMETAL OSAKA" 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, NLT 
. Cable Address: ** SUMITMETAL NEWYORK ' 

DUSSELDORF DEUTSCHLAND: Friedrich Ebert Scrane 45 


ADVANCING OVERSEAS 
KOBE STEEL PRODUCTS 


KOBE IAPA 


©” KOBE STEEL WORKS,LTD. 


| 
| 
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NATO fighter takes off from a 900-yard strip — climbs at 6,000 ft a minu 


.. AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in the world, Bristol 
Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Orpheus. The Orpheus is the most advanced 
medium-thrust turbojet engine in service anywhere today, and has been chosen 
for the NATO standard lightweight strike fighter—the Fiat G91. 

Orpheus versions range from 4,050-lb thrust dry to 8,170-lb thrust with reheat 
and reach power/weight ratios of up to 6:1. 


They are already in service in 5 different aircraft types and are flying or 


licensed for building in India, Finland, Jugoslavia, France, Japan, USA, Italy, 
Germany and Britain. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED  cenrea ovr 


Ce: MERC zy MOUSE 1S KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONOON BW? al 
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e with half its own weight in armament. 


POWER FOR THIS »»+- AND THIS .. AND THIS 
Bristol Siddeley Maybach |! l engines power The Gristo! Siddeley industrial Proteus gn The Gristo! Siddsiey Marine Proteus powers 


Britain's crack express train —the British Railways turbine engine powers a 3-megawatt turbo-genera the world’s fastest nawal veeels, the “lirave”™ 
tristolian”’. Two Type MD 650 engines, developing tor. Designed for peak lopping and atand.by genera clase Royal Navy patrol boats, built by Yoeper 
give the “Bristolian”™ a top peed of tion, this new pocket power station, two of which Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a tatal of 10,400 hp-— 

er #0 mph. 286 Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesels are in servioe, delivers fall power within 2 minutes propel these 06-f boats at over 50 knots. The 


euld etart for a lower capital cost than any Marine Proteua ia cpuick atarting and reliable and 
eervice with Western Kegion. vther type of meatallation, holds large reserves of power. ; 


rtotal 2) hp 


have been ordered by British Railways alone for of @ 


RO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND, POWER OIVIBION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, EIVGLAND 





LETTERS 


oe” 
Vietnam 

Sir—Your special correspondent in Saigon 
in his article “The Threat to Vietnam ” in 
The Economist of April 8th has put the 
stress on the Communist menace to the 
security of the Republic of Vietnam. It 
is a fact that we are now at war with the 
Communists who have sent troops and arms 
into Vietnam through the jungles in Laos 
and through Cambodia, and are now actively 
trying to undermine and even overthrow 
our regime. By doing so, they are overtly 
violating the Geneva agreements which they 
have signed. 

In such a dangerous situation, your cor- 
respondent thought that it was “ wiser” 
if President Ngo Dinh Diem had pro- 
claimed an emergency, remained in 
supreme office and postponed the presiden- 
tial elections. We have thought differently. 
In times of crisis, we believe that the will 
and the voice of the people should be made 
clear. The presidential elections took place 

April oth as fixed by the Constitu’ on 
President Ngo Dinh Diem was returned to 
‘me office with 88.78 per cent of 

#3 per cent of the electorate hat 

the polls 

using the elections in difficul: 

the Government of Vietnam ha 
come under criticism trom 
¢ One can 
wonder what would have been the reaction 
had we shunned the obstacle and chosen the 

path of postponing them 

\s for the symbols that your correspon 
dent has mentioned, I must say that they 
are used quite frequently in Vietnamese life 
because their meaning is better appreciated 
by the people than electoral manifestos. 
Phus, the buffalo stands for hard-working 
straight-forwardness, and the lotus—which 
grows in mud—stands for purity in the 
most dificult environment. If President 
Diem.did not choose a symbol for himself, 
that was only because he is already well- 
known all over the country.—Yours faith- 
fulls 


' 
ns of the press here. 


Puan-Van Turnn, Chargé d Affaires 
Embassy of Viet-Nam 
London, WS 


Teachers’ Pay 
Sin—You believe chat there is a strong case 
for arguing thatthe next Burnham award on 
teachers’ salaries should increase — the 
differenuals, especially for assistant masters 
and departmental heads who carry extra 

sponsibility 

here is a superficial attraction in this 
but it disappears upon a closer acquaintance 
with how this apparently reasonable system 
of “ special responsibility ” works 
With the general shortage of teachers these 
are too often used as an inducement to 
attract applicants from outside the area 


ot post ' 


This does not increase a desirable mobility 
and tends to defeat itself since most appoint- 
ing boards give priority to outsiders with 
the understandable but short term view of 
improving the staffing position of their 
school. 

The outcome of this, of course, is that all 
authorities angle for each others’ teachers 
while the general shortage remains. The 
effect on the schools, however, is deplorable. 
An ambitious man, or one with heavy 
domestic responsibilities, cannot afford to 
spend more than about two years in one 
school no matter how effective he may feel 
his role there to be. He must prove his 
ambition and gain “experience” to com- 
mittees outside his own area by acquiring 
a long list of schools. This penalises the 
teacher who wants to play a constructive 
part in his school over a long period. The 
mobility induced by differentials is, in my 
view, highly undesirable. Schools need 
stability in staffing.—Yours faithfully, 
Consett, Co. Durham JAMES TINN 


Sir—Apart from the fact that my 
issOCclalion is not mentioned in your list 
of Scotush teachers’ organisations, although 
it has been in existence since 1934, there 
are one or two inaccuracies in your Glasgow 
correspondent’s account of the Scottish 
seene 

“Diluting the profession ™ does not 
simply mean the introduction of non- 
graduate men teachers of general subjects. 
The joint statement issued by the three 
Scottish associations reads thus: - 

It was agreed that the three associations 
should take common action in opposition 
to any proposals to introduce a new cate- 
gory of non-graduae male teachers of 
general subjects and to provide at colleges 
ot education content courses in academic 
subjects purporting to be of university 
standard 
Nor is # true to say that “ coercive 

action” has been agreed in principle 
between the three associations, and that 
“the EIS itself is pledged to direct action.” 
To the best of my knowledge, my associa 
tion is the only om: that has so far resolved 
on this course.—Yours faithfully, 
W. Steet BRown.tt 
Scottish Schoolmasters Association 
Edinburgh, 3 
{The Scottish Schealmasters Association wa 
ment ny oo v with the National Asso 


British Music 
Sirn—Mr Patrick T. Moore of Los Angeles 
who commented on your article on British 
orchestras in his letter in your issue of April 
8th, is obviously unaware that the British 
Council has, since 1943, been sponsoring 
occasional recordings of contemporary and 
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other British music. These are not issued in 
“ glossily packaged sets,” but so far some 
fifty recordings have included works by 
twenty-eight 2oth-century composers. 

It is true that only cight of our important 
living composers have records of their music 
at present on sale in the USA. This situa- 
tion would be better were not the American 
distributors unwilling to market “ unprofit- 
able ” works which their British associated 
organisations have recorded. Merely 
increasing the number of recordings of con- 
temporary music made here would not 
automatically greatly assist our composers 
to gain recognition in the USA, as there are 
the contractual and marketing barriers to 
overcome, as well as the reluctance of the 
mass of record-buyers, in America as else- 
where, to spend much money on contem- 
porary music until the individual com- 
posers have established reputations. 

But it is understood that at least the two 
recent Decca records sponsored by the 
British Council (Humphrey Searle’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 with two works by Matyas 
Seiber, and Benjamin Britten’s “ Spring 
Symphony”) will be released by London 
Records in the USA in the near furure.— 
Yours faithfully, Joun Crurt 
London, W1 The British Council 


Agricultural Policy 
Sir—In your article “The Agricultural 
Nettle ” (April 8th) you suggest “ abandon 
ing a system that protects farmers through 
taxation in favour of one that does so 
through the prices people pay in the shops 
and again “ the abolition of a large part of 
the British subsidies to agriculture would 
permit sizeable cuts in direct taxation.” Cuts 
in direct taxation accompanied by higher 
food prices would almost certainly bias the 
distribution of real income in the direction 
of greater inequality, especially since the 
income-elasticity of demand for food is, in 
general, negative. If we must support the 
agricultural industry to the tune of £266 
million—which many people would dis- 
pute—the present British method is much 
to be preferred, on grounds of social justice, 
to the continental method.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. D. Dickinson 
The Umversity, Bristol 


The Census 


Sir—I wonder whether you are quite 
correct when you say: “In the past the 
census was officially looked on as a piece 
of historical research rather than a basis 
for policy.” 

Our first census was taken in 1801 as a 
result of a Private Member’s Bill introduced 
by Charles Abbot in 1800. Speaking in the 
House about his Bill, Abbot said that a 
census would be “a measure of unques- 
tionable utility ” and that the information to 
be obtained by this means was necessary 
“ for many unportant purposes of wise legis- 
lation and good government.” He was 
certainly not advocating a Census as a piece 
of historical research.—Yours faichtully, 
London, W13 Henry G. BuTToN 
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BOOKS 


Power and Influence 


Britain in World Affairs: A Survey of 
the Fluctuation in British Power and In- 
fluence, Henry VIII to Elizabeth 11. 

By Lord Strang. 

Faber and André Deutsch. 426 pages. 30s. 


NE snag about the socially enlightened 
arrangements for the retirement of 
British diplomatists is that these distin- 
guished and usually well-preserved men, 
mature, experienced and articulay, are 
turned out into the world often at the 
height of their powers ; they have to have 
something to do. Many interesting solu- 
tions are devised by the more resourceful 
among them. Lord Strang’s solution is his 
own: without adopting the academic life, 
or neglecting numerous committees, he has 
been doing some academic work of a kind 
for which experience qualifies the diplo- 
matist especially. 

The endless donkey-work between in- 
tray and out-tray that is the diplomatist’s 
employment deals with the external prob- 
lems of government from week to week ; 
it does not stimulate, indeed, it actively 
impedes, the bird’s-eye view of the coun- 
try’s place in space and time which the 
diplomatist and the politician need to have 
in their minds if they are to know where 
they are secking to go. Lord Strang’s book 
attempts such a view, surveying Britain's 
place in the world from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the mid-twentieth. It is informa- 
tive, stimulating and corrective. One sup- 
poses that his chapters on the earlier cen- 
turies will receive wide acclaim, and that the 
criticisms and questions will come as his 
narrative a the present day ; this, 
no doubt, is inevitable. 

As a corrective to the fashionable beating 
of breasts about Britain’s declining place 
in world affairs—a mood that is dangerous 
because it can so quickly give place to 
showy and ill-considered displays of reso- 
lution—Lord Strang’s study is of special 
value An admirer of Castlereagh, he 
believes that it was in the generation or 
so after Waterloo that British influence in 
the world was at its height: Britain was 
then “the strongest, richest, and most 
powerful country in the world.” Maybe 
so ; but this appearance of massive strength 
was largely an effect of the temporary 
absence of serious competition. And even 
so, Europe continued to know a pre- 
eminent Continental military power, at that 
time Russia. 

Even in that heyday Britain’s power of 
direct action in continental Europe, the 
theatre of the most important events, was 
in fact slight ; thus, as Lord Strang records, 
Castlereagh, Canning and Wellington could 
do nothing for Poland, could not restrain 


the French from re-imposing despotism on 
Spain by force of arms, and were powerless 
to protect Turkey from Russian attack. As 
for British wealth and inherent strength, 
large sections of the British le were at 
the time suffering the painful im ish- 
ment, and caught up in the fearful social 
conflxt. that provided Engels and Marx, 
not long after, with the raw material for 
their new doctrine. 

Lord Strang recalls that in the closing 
stage of the Crimean war the British public 
favoured a Fe snc final — to finish 


= thin roperly ; but ¢ rench did 
Gain was Foreign Secre- 
an commented : 


We could not have made war alone, for we 
should have had all Europe against us at 
once, amd the United States would have 
followed in the train. 

This was in 1856, exactly a century before 
a British Government rediscovered, at Port 
_ the ee for Britain of making 
intervening time had seen, 
itis is true, some events capable of misleading 
the British about the strength of their arm. 
But in truth Britain was no more capable 
of making war alone in 1940 than in 1856 
or 1956; and the drama of Sir Winston 
Churchill's unshakable utterance then lay 
in the fact that he was swearing to do the 
impossible, as he well knew; behind the 
brave words was an accurate calculation 
that, within a measurable gap of time, others 
would be brought inte the conflict. 
The present myth of British decline owes 
much to the overstatement of past British 


to the American nation how much it had 
left to Britain between 1815 and 1941. 


Thus Mr Walter Li wrote in 1937 
had always been an international system 
in which naval power in British hands is 
predominant over all other mili e 
and others had 
aa or telling the American public this 
when they did. Still, it would be a pity for 
the British to be taken in by over-simpli- 
fied pictures of their own past; and once 
it is appreciated that no such total pre- 
dominance ever existed, it does become 
easier for the British to assess, more coolly 
and more accurately than they usually do, 
their place in the world today. 

Lord Strang’s book is an invaluable aid 
to such an assessment. Its deficiencies 
arise, haps, from unduly narrow, be- 
cause ically diplomatic, definitions of 
power (“the capacity to coerce ") and 
influence (“the capacity to persuade”). 
Between these two there lies a large area 
of capacity actually to do things yourself: 


Welfare Consumers 

Family Needs and the Social Services 
Political and Economic Planning. 

Allen and Unwin. 233 pages. 308. 


HE probability that a manual worker’s 

son will leave school at an early age, 
still more that he will not enter a university, 
to sill Sas: goeaens (hs Corte Se 
shown) than it is for a comparable middle- 
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In education (cursorily dealt with) the 
Crowther picture is confirmed. Managerial 
and professional families are shown to be 
better informed and more critical, to make 
more effective use of educational facilities, 
and to be “ setting the pace in educational 
progress,” just as they are more critical— 
though not less appreciative—of the main 
health services. In housing there was much 
difficulty and grumbling, concentrated 
largely among private tenants. (In North- 
ampton there was distinctly less of this, 
possibly because a third of families there, 
against a fifth in Lendon, were council 
tenants.) But a clear social gradient of the 
“right” or inverted sort prevailed among 
council tenants. The. proportion of families 
with public landlords rose steadily with 
falling social status and with growing family 
size, reaching 31 per cent among the un- 
skilfed and 50 per cent among families with 
four children or more. 

In social security there was a similar 
inverted social gradient in the drawing of 
sickness benefit (and, of course, of national 
assistance), But the most striking finding 
was that even among manual operatives 45 
per cent continued to draw wages when ill, 
a proportion which rose to go per cent 
among managerial and professional earners 

The various health and welfare services 
emerge as “ most important to families with 
several children and to the lower income 
groups”; and “ both use and appreciation 
of the services are based far more on need 
as expressed by ‘the number of dependent 
children in the family than by the social 
standing or economic situation of the 
family. . Mothers are more likely to 
appreciate the social services the more 
dependent children they have.” Again, the 
pattern is usually that of equal use by all 
classes (e.g. the general practitioner service 
or that of greater use by the larger or 
financially lower families. 

“ Under-consumption ” at the bottom of 
the social scale was apparent to a slight 
extent in dental and ophthalmic care, home 
nursing and home help, bur seems to have 
been due more to lack of knowledge or 
initiative than to lack of means. Thus, 11 
per cent of families contained someone 
suffering pain or discomfort owing to an 
untreated ¢ye condition, and so did 20 per 
cent of families owing to an untreated dental 
condition. But only one in three neglected 
persons in the former group, and one in 
eight of the latter even mentioned moncy a: 
a reason for not getting treatment. And 
i7 per cent of famihes reported untreated 
medical conditions, for which there was no 
charge to discourage resort to the doctor 

Education apart, what stands out from the 
survey iS, first, the immense popularity of 
the health service among families of all types 
and classes and the generally appreciative 
attitude to all social services ; and, second, 
the persistence of a minority, chiefly of 
unskilled workers and amounting perhaps 
to as much as one family in five, for whom 
despite on the whole a heavy use of social 
services) illness may still very quickly entail 
financial hardship 
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Encyclopaedia Africana 
Tropical Africa: Vol. 1, Land and Live- 
lihood ; Vol. I1, Society and Polity 

By George H. T. Kimble 


Twentieth Century Fund, New 
(1960). 603 pages. 506 pages. 


York 
$15.00. 


fy compress the variety of Africa within 
a single volume is a formidable under- 
taking. Lord Hailey’s survey was the first 
attempt to achieve a comparable, simul 
taneous snapshot of the continent, giving 
enbugh background as well as foreground 
for the student to grasp what was going on 
in the whole area south of the Sahara, 
partitioned into perhaps forty separate 
administrations and seven quite distinct 
regimes-—-British, French, Belgian, Portu- 
guese, Italian, Spanish and South African. 
The Hailey Survey was brought up to date, 
and became correspondingly bulkier, in 
1954; now the Twentieth Century fund 
has tried to perform much the same feat 
with an American scholar’s accent—but in 
two volumes, and omitting South Africa, 
which politically and economically is such 
a weighty keel to the rest. The problem is, 
if anything, now more intimidating, for the 
pace is quickening and the camera must be 
moved faster ; at the same time it is becom- 
ing far harder to divine the ends and 
mechanism of African nationalism than it 
ever was those of the European colonial 
powers. : 

Dr Kimble has, however, performed a 
difficult task worthily, and very readably, 
sifting the mass of information available 
with skill and discretion, secking the 
“ typical example” and making the inevit- 
ably detective but none the less necessary 
generalisations with due care. Descriptions 
of geography, natural resources and even 
ecology are of course easier than of anthro- 
pology and politics, and every Africanist— 
the number is fast growing—will cavil at 
particular points. Thus, after an admirable 
theoretical discussion of the problems of 
farming in Africa, the author singles out 
St Faith’s in Rusape as an example of 
the solutions. The call for better inter- 
racial understanding is not out of place ; 
but perhaps the Swynnerton plan in Kenya 
might have had more prominence, and the 
study might have gone more deeply at this 
point into the crucial problem of training 
agricultural officers in adequate numbers 
and with the right approach. There are 
some more fundamental imbalances im the 
book also: for example, the very compre 
hensive treatment given {to communicahions 
important as they are in Africa and the 
rather tketchy and uncritical treatment of 
capital | investment and balances of pay 
ments.’ On\the other hand, for a succinct 
account, and evaluation, of marketing 
boards and their policies, the student will 
find Dr Kimble’s summary very rowarding 

This survey's political judgmen}s are on 
the whole very cautious ; and caution is the 
better part of valour when, as in Africa, 
whole countries are politically transformed 
during the time it takes to print a book— 


the interested American 
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especially if that book was being produced 
during 1960. Such care has its reward in 
that the events of the Congo, or of the 
Kenya Constitutional Conference, have not 
in any way contradicted the short accounts 
with which Dr Kimble brings the main 
territories in review up to the annus 
mirabilis. But so much that happened last 
year throws such a light upon the other 
aspects of a comprehensive study of Africa 
that it is clear enough that Dr Kimble will 
have to do a Hailey-like updating in a few 
years’ time. This may well produce, on a 
worthy foundation, a tar better book. Such 
a conclusion, however, ought not to deter 
student from 
getting up his basic facts from this valuable 
compendium of Africana 


American Imperialism 
The Rising American Empire 
By R. W. Van Alstyne. 

Basil Blackwell. 216 pages. 30s. 


ATIONALISM, expansion, continentalism, 
manifest destiny, the mission of 
America, these are all well-used expressions 
to describe the growth of the United States 


‘Professor Van Alstyne now revives the 


older concept of empire in his analysis of 
the process by which the settlers along the 
eastern belt between the Alleghanies and the 
sea moved westwards and continually out- 
wards in a search for wealth, security and 
la gloire. He shows how the word was 
common in the eighteenth century, and 
into the nineteenth down te the Civil War ; 
it then acquired a pejorative meaning and 
together with its ivative, imperialism. 
came to signify something un-American 
and hence undesirable. He shows clearly 
that the struggle for dominion over North 
America was a conflict of empires, the 
French, the Spanish, the British and the 
American, with the latter being not the less 
imperial because of its containment, unti! 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 
within continental North America. His 
general theme is of great interest and is 
admirably treated, and his book will doubt- 
less do much to destroy still prevalent 
myths. But the specialist in American affairs 
will be disappointed. Professor Van Alstyne 
has trodden what is becoming a well-worn 
path. 

The book is the outgrowth of the Com- 
monwealth Fund lectures delivered at the 
University of London in 1956, and its com 
position is curtous. Much space is devoted 
to consideration of the French alliance, little 
to, for example, the attitude of both the 
Pierce and Buchanan Administrations to the 
Southern desire to expand into the Carib 
bean area. Other points are . left -un- 
developed. The statement is thrown out 
that it is “ historically defensible to see in 
the United States the first of the truly 
national states.” Is this in fact defensible? 

The most stimulating and thought- 
provoking part of the book is the brief 
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apotheosis with which it concludes ; in this 
Professor Van Alstyne speaks of the attempt 
of Presidents Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
to carry on the national mission: 
Wilson and Roosevelt alike cut loose from 
ill rational considerations, and surrendered 
themselves to the passion for making over 
the world in the fanciful image that they had 
constructed for the United States. But it 
was Only an image, not a real life figure, an 
idol set up for the masses to worship and 
symbolising the national legend. 
This later period is admittedly “ beyond 
the purview of this volume,” but the book 
as a whole would have become more mean- 
ingful had publication been delayed until 
the history of the first half of the twentieth 
century could have been more completely 
integrated into the analysis of the American 
imperial idea. 


Decisive Two Minutes 


Climax at Midway 
By Thaddeus V. Tuleja. 
Dent. 248 pages. 21s. 


A Trafalgar does not yet seem to have 
yielded the last of its secrets to the 
probing of British historians, we cannot 
complain that the Battle of Midway should 
exercise a similar fascination for American 
writers. Mr Tuleja has made a meticulous 
study of the events of June 4, 1942, and 
in a book of remarkable clarity and economy 
he not only tells how the American carrict 
aircrews won their victory, but also analyses 
and elucidates the decisions and influences 
on both sides that made it possible for a 
ficet, inferior in every single department, to 
inflict a shattering defeat on an enemy who 
had set out in confident expectation of 
success. The Americans possessed one 
advantage, and one only, that might—and 
actually did--offset their numerical 
inferiority. For it was accurate intelligence. 
derived from the deciphering of Japanese 
wireless messages, that enabled them to dis- 
pose their fleet favourably and in good time; 
and the tricking of the Japanese into reveal- 
ing that the objective referred to in their 
signals at “AF ” was in fact Midway Island 
was a brilliant piece of work. 

On the other hand, even the foreknow- 
ledge gained by the Americans would prob- 
ably not have sufficed to tilt the scales had 
not their adversaries committed a whole 
series of strategical and tactical blunders. 
Thus the allocation of two of their carriers 
to the feint against the Aleutian Islands was 
an act of felly—for they could not get to 
the decisive point in time to play any part. 
Secondly, Admiral Yamamoto, the Japanese 
commander-in-chief, should have kept his 
very powerful main fleet in close support of 
Nagumo’s advanced force of four carriers— 
not some hundreds of miles astern of it ; 
and, lastly, Nagumo committed a fatal error 
in ordering a second attack on Midway 
Island before he had located his principal 
adversary or assessed his strength. 

Nevertheless the actual battle was 
desperately close-run, since the early attacks 


erred in their accounts. 
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from American shore air bases accom- 
plished absolutely nothing, and their carrier- 
borne torpedo-bombers were massacred 
almost to a man. The decision came in 
two critical minutes (10.24-10.26 a.m. 
when the dive-bombers of the Yorktown 
and the Enterprise fatally injured three of 
Nagumo’s carriers. Even so, the Japanese 
would probably have been able to strike 
back successfully, had they not so unwisely 
dispersed their strength. As it was they only 
achieved the sinking of the Yorktown ; and 
it is only over her premature abandonment 
that one may disagree with Mr Tuleja’s 
conclusions. At the end he analyses very 
carefully which American bomber group 
attacked which Japanese carrier ; and he 
makes a strong case to support his view that 
other historians (including, though he does 
not say so, Professor S. E. Morison) have 
In sum, this is an 
outstandingly successful fresh approach to 
the events of the most decisive day in the 
whole Pacific war. 


Interest Rate 
Determination 


Interest Rates and Asset Prices 
By Ralph Turvey. 
Allen and Unwin (1960). 109 pages. 12s 
M°* TURVEY has attempted an ambitious 
task within a brief compass ; he aims 
at setting out a statement of interest rate 
determination that is intended to be simple, 
related to accepted economic theory, and 
empirically verifiable. Starting from the 
simplest propositions regarding the choice 
between different types of asset along the 
lines opened up by Keynes, Mr Turvey 
introduces with greater precision than does 
ordinary Keynesian theory the possible 
effects on interest rates of changes in income 
and in the demand for assets of different 
types. The theory is only a “ partial” one, 
in the sense that the “feedback” effects 
of changes in the _ oe oh the rest 
of the economy are largely ignored. Never- 
theless the climax of Turvey’s book is 
the construction of a model of long-term 
interest rate determination that is tested 
by regression analysis for the postwar 
period in the United States. 

The results of this exercise, with certain 
reservations admitted by Mr Turvey, are 
statistically consistent with his model ; but 
it is a great pity that Mr Turvey breaks 
off the discusion of his central theme in a 
quite brutal fashion just at the point at 
which even the academic reader needs time 
and space for reflection. Morte elbowroom 
is needed in order to overcome the un- 
familiarity of certain of cbs dha > 
tions and to compare his model with 
alternatives. The chapters that f oe 
the pattern of private indebtedness and on 
the pattern of interest rates, are in many 
respects informative, but they are too 
sketchy to justify their substitution for « 
more extended treatment of Mr Turvey’'s 
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Do you take 
sport seriously? 


ucH of what one sees on sports pages is 
M plainly impossible to take seriously. 
Unconvincing storms in tea-cups, improbable 
requests for transfer, and a great sticky morass 
of sheer dull writing. 


Sport isn't really like this. Think back to the 
1953 Cup Final, when Stanley Matthews 
seemed to will a two-goal disadvantage into a 
magic win. Think of Drobny’s Wimbledon 
title. And the last test series between the 
Australians and the West Indies. These are 
events conjured up by men who are tou 
mentally and emotionally. We should take 
their efforts se: iously, if we take anything from 
them at ail. 


Olympic Gold 

Christopher Brasher, Sports Editor of The 
Observer, himself lived through supercharged 
moments of triumph and near-disaster to 
bring home Britain’s only track Gold Medal 
in the Melbourne Olympics. Brasher under- 
stands what the athletes are thinking, as. well 
as doing. He tells you a great deal more about 
a race than mere statistics. 

He leads a di , team. . Recent 
writers have included former hea t 
champion of the world, Gene 
Danny Blanch flower; and Tony Brooks ho 
. ok starting @ season with the new-formula 


John Hislop, who for many years was 
jockey on the Flat. 


piece of the jigsaw that is Form. Tony Mottram 


is covering the early-season lawn 
tournaments, and looking forward to what 
promises to be almost anybody's Wimbledon. 
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central aim. This is one of those rare cases 
where an academic work of merit has com- 
mitted the unusual crime of cruelty by 
excessive brevity. 

The emphasis of Mr Turvey’s theoretical 
construction is traditional, in the sense that 
the level of yields on government securities 
appears as the keystone of his model, while 
the determination of the prices of other 
types of asset, notably ordinary shares, 
occupies a subordinate place ; this is ex- 
plicitly recognised by Mr Turvey. Never- 
theless, events of the last decade throw some 
doubt on the practice of relegating ordinary 
share prices in particular to a subsidiary 
place in the methodology of asset price 
determination. The events of the last few 
years, too, especially as far as this country 
is concerned, also make it clear that much 
more thought is required concerning the 
investor's expectations and the idea of a 
normal long-term rate of interest. Both 
topics merit greater attention than that 
which Mr Turvey was able to give them in 
a work of so rmgorous a degree of com 


pression 


President of India 
Rajendra Prasad: First President 
of India 

By Kewal I 


Macmillan 


Panjabi. 


21§ pages. 195. 


QO! the small group of men and women 
who led the struggle for Indian inde- 
pendence, only Mahatma. Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
succeeded .in becoming world figures: the 
Mahatma because of his extraordinary 
ability to combine saintliness with a shrewd 
political sense ; Nehru because of his colour- 
ful and emotional personality and his gifts 
as a writer during the period of struggle, 


and as an international statesman after acces- 


sion to office ; Jinnah, because, with all the 
dice loaded against him, he succeeded in 
putting a new state on the map where none 
had existed before. But there were many 
others, such as the late Sirdar Vallabbhai 
Patel and Mauiana Azad, whose contribu- 
tions were in many respects no less great, 
although less spectacular because usually 
done in committee work behind the scenes 

Of the dwindling survivors of these 
leaders, Dr Rajendra Prasad, president of 
the Indian Constituent Assembly (1946-50), 
and thereafter the first (and present) presi 
dent of the Indian Republic, is one of the 
least known and most interesting. He 1s 
gentle of speech, affable in manner, and 
easily accessible, but courteously firm in 
working for the clearly and realistically 


. defined ideas that he holds on a variety of 


public issues. The rights of his office in- 
clude not only those of the British monarchy 
to be kept informed, to encourage and to 
warn, but also the obligation to defend the 
written constitution. This means that he 
must rely on his judgment, which may 
differ from that of his ministers. The 
validity of a presidential act cannot be chal 
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lenged on the ground that it is contrary 
to ministerial advice. Again, if a state bill 
is reserved by a governor and referred to 
the president, the advice of the Union 
ministers may be irrelevant, or extra vires, 
in a matter within the sole jurisdiction of 
the state government, Dr Prasad has 
exercised his power of persuasion, for 
example in 1951, when he secured the post- 
ponement of the Hindu Code bill which he 
felt to be in advance of public opinion ; and 
of veto, for example in respect of the Pepsu 
Appropriation bill in 1954, on the ground 
that the bill was beyond the competence 
of parlament at that time. His speeches 
show him to be a warm supporter of the 
Commonwealth ideal. 

The difficulty of writing the life of a con 
temporary public figure has defeated Mr 
K. L. Panjabi. He offers a conventional 
biography of the Victorian type, spilling 
over with adulatory platitudes. In the first 
158 pages Dr Prasad is often lost to sight 
for pages at a time in a routine run-over 
of the Congress party view of the struggle 
for independence. The final go pages do 
bring out the responsibilities of the presi 
dent’s office and Dr Rajendra Prasad’s 
public persona does emerge in quotations 
from his speeches. It is a useful reference 
handbook 


Understanding the Arabs 

Temperament and Character of the 
Arabs 

By Sania Hamady. 

Twayne Publishers, New York. 
Mark Paterson, 285 pages. 35s. 


London 


NE’sS first reaction on reading Dr 

Hamady’s valuable book is to regret 
that it was not pyblished three or four 
decades ago—carly tnough, at any rate, to 
displace Ethel M. Dell, or whoever it was 
they were brought up on, from the bedside 
tables of those odd Middle East experts we 
had a few years back. The myth of the 
frank and chivalrous Arab, the rugged indi- 
vidualist fond of horses, kings and English- 
men, is now safely buried, and anyone in 
government service today who advacated 
that we turn our backs on Europe, cock a 
snook at liberal opinion in America, and 
stake our claim to power status on our 
ability to influence the Arab League, would 
be given appropriate treatment under the 
Mental Health Act. 

Even so, Miss Hamady has a lot to teach. 
The British still tend to be rather more 
vulnerable than the French and the 
Russians, and probably the Americans, to 
the tinsel glitter of outward show and the 
glass beads of ceremoniousness ; we are 
naively—perhaps creditably—eager to for- 
get that the word “ plausible”. has a sting 
in its tail. It will do the beginners sent out 
to the Middle East no harm to be reminded 
that 

the Arab is above all men a believer in 


preserving appearances He is concerned 
with keeping up a constant role in public. 
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{His} good manners are deceptive in three 
respects: he promises more than he can 
fulfil; he may undergo sudden change from 
nposure to less of control; and he has a 
{ kind of diplomacy [t sed on] tedlis 
The Arab is more interested in feelings 
ts, in conveying an impression 
er than in giving a report.” And he 
considers flattery an art—a respected aft, 
as many proverbs testify. (‘One greets 
and sirs even’ a dog if one has need of 
him” ; “ Kiss the hand that you can't bite 
and pray that it will be broken.”) His desire 
to please is strongest when least dis- 
interested, and “ may induce him to say 
what is agreeable without regard to truth.” 
He “ avoids a blunt refusal to any demand ” 
and “resorts to many means of escape, 
including lies, although they fool no one 
except foreigners), being a conventional 
way of saying ‘ No.’” 

These quotations are characteristic of 
their author's frankness: Miss Hamady was 
hérself born and brought up in Lebanon ; 
she has travelled widely in the Arabic- 
speaking states and worked in Iraq ; she 
has met hundreds of Arab students in the 
United States. (She is now an American 
citizen.) Many an Anglo-American writer 
on Arab affairs has reached conclusions 
similar to hers, but hesitated to formulate 
them in anything like her robust language 
for fear of giving offence. She can there- 
fore claim with some justice to be a pioncer 
in her field 

Her purpose is not, of course, to discredit 
the Arabs. As a sociologist, her chicf 
concern is to record facts about the Arab 
character and to trace their social, religious 
and historical origins. But her study will 
undoubtedly facilitate social and diplomatic 
intercourse between Westerners and Arabs, 
since the more Westerners know abdout the 
Near East's moral hinterland the less likely 
are they to be misled by the specious 
element in Arab “good manners” or to 
condemn Arabs unjustly. 

For example, as has been noted, the Arab 
dislikes the word “no.” But he may use it 
as a polite way of saying “ perhaps ” or even 
“ ves,” switching to the affirmative at the 
third or fourth repetition of the proposal 
or invitation. (This is not a peculiarly 
Arab phenomenon.) Conversely, he is apt 
to discount a Westerner’s “ no” ; and, since 
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BOOKS 


hyperbole is in Arabic a normal—almost 
essential—stylistic device, a moderately 
phrased statement of a case may be taken 
to imply disapproval of it. Inexperienced 
British officials in the wartime Levant, who 
warned Arab leaders politely that their 
government would “ view with disfavour” 
anti-French demonstrations, were assumed 
to be beckoning the demonstrators on ; and 
when, too late, they protested in stronger 
terms, they were considered hypocrites. On 
a humbler level, Westerners sometimes 
irritate Arabs by accepting at their face 
value invitations to meals and offers of 
hospitality which, four times out of five, are 
no more than conversational clichés—of 
little more import than “ How do you do? ” 
or “ Comment allez-vous ?”” From now on 
if Miss Hamady’s book gets the readership 
it deserves, such misunderstandings should 
be less frequent. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Empire Into CoMMONWEALTH. By Earl Attlee 
The Chichele Lectures delivered at Oxford in 
May, 1960. Oxford Umversity Press. 54 pages 
7s. 6d 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
BETTING AND BooxMakING, By J. T. Chenery 
Sweet and Maxwell. 268 pages. 35s 


Betting and bookmaking have been radically 
re-regulated by the Betting and Gaming Act of 
1960, and this book is the prompt and competent 
response to the demand for a new standard work 
How does a bookmaker obtain a permit to 
operate? What are the registration require- 
ments? How are the new betting offices to be 
conducted? What is the law affecting gaming”? 
How does it govern fruit machines, or dominoes, 
or cribbage? This book is a must for the 
aspirant bookmaker, and althéugh punters can 
get on very well without it, they will also find 
it enlightening. 


EVERYMAN'S CLASSICAL 


Arias. Ey J. Oliver 
Thomson. Dent. » 


i95 pages. 18s, 


To compare the price of this atlas with that 
of the first edition, published under the title 
“Everyman’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical 
Geography ” in 1907 at one shilling, would be 
unfair. Nor is this edition comparable with 
that of 1952, for, unlike the earlier ones, it 
includes an essay by Professor Thomson on the 
development of ancient geographical knowledge 
and theory. It also contains notes on some of 
the ancient battlefields, illustrated where neces- 
sary by sketchmaps, and the maps themscives 
have been revised and are now clearer. In addi- 
uon, there are 29 pages of photographs. 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4 10s.; overseas €5 
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INpex or Economic Jourgnats. Volume I, 
1886-1924. Prepared under the auspices of the 
American Evonomic Association. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. Homewood, Ulinois. 325 pages. 
$25 (sold only as a set of five volumes). 


This is the first of what will eventually. be 
five volumes: the other four are in prepavation, 
rhe journals indexed are first listed, followed by 
the classification schedule, which shows what 
aspects of economics are covered under each 
heading. Then comes the main part of the book 
consisting of the classified index ; it lists agticles 
in American and other specialist economic 
journals under such headings as scope and 
method of economics ; theory ; he finance ; 
labour economics ; and so on. his is followed 
by an almost equally long author index. 


Directory op Nucigar Reactors, Von TL 
International Atomic Energy Agency. Her 
Majesty's Stanonery Office. 354 pages. 24s. 


This completes the International Atomic 
Energy Agency's massive directory of nuclear 
reactors, the first dealing with atomic power 
stations, and the second and third with restarch 
and test reactors. It is a remarkable piece of 
work ; the directory classifies-all reactors built 
and under construction for which member coun- 
tries of the agency were prepared to give infor- 
mation. Technical data, sectional drawings, start 
of work and estimated date of completion and, 
im the case of power stations, details of costs are 
all presented in a standerd form so that it is 
possible to sce what information has been with- 
held as well as what' has been volunteered. It 
is intended for the furure to send out supple- 
ments in order to keep the directories up to 
date. One such supplement is urgently 
for the first volurne on atomic power stations, 
published in 1959 and showing its age. 


Ports. Edited by M. H. 
Oxford University Press. 384 pages. 


ENGLISH ROMANTK 
Abrams 


15s. 


This is one of the Galaxy Books, a superior 
series of paper-backs originating in America, 
which are as substantial and pleasant to handle 
as the orthodox volume in hard covers, and are 
distinctly cheaper. Dr Abrams has collected 
from both sides of the Atlantic, twenty-five 
essays on the Romantics and Romanticism, the 
majority being critical studies of particular 
aspects of particular poers, Some have been 
salvaged from defunct or obscure periodicals; 
others first appeared during the fifties but, for 
English readers anyway, were not easily obtain- 
able. Practically all were written during the last 
thirty years, and the collection as a reflects 
the variety of attitude that modern critics adopt 
towards these much debated writers, and the 
variety of technique they use in appraising them, 
Ir is not in any sense a symposium, and a reader 
is entitled to wonder, “ Why this, why not 
that?” as he considers the assenmibled articles; 
but he can hardly fail to be grateful to the editor 
for tye catholicity of his taste and the fair- 
mindedness of his choices. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Incurable 
Idleness ? | 


ENERAL unemployment at a rate of nearly 7 per cent of the 
G labour force and the classification of 101 out of 150 major 


labour markets in the country as having a substantial and 
persistent surplus of workers would set alarm bells clanging in the 
parliaments and ministries of most democratic countries. Poli- 
ticians would be pilloried, newspaper headlines minatory. But in 
the United States the situation is being met by a temporary exten- 
sion in the period over which unemployment benefits are paid, a 
scheme for aiding depressed areas which will cost less than $400 
million and a few other executive actions designed to stimulate 
employment. But there are 5} million out of work and 60 per 
cent of them are adult men. Why are they not making more poli- 
tical trouble ? 

Part of the answer was given by President Kennedy last week ; 
7 per cent of the labour force may be unemployed but 93 per cent 
of it is still working. But this is not the whole story. This year 
there were more people—65,516,000—in jobs in March than ever 
before in that month, and most of them were remarkably well off. 
Thus the impact of unemployment is greatly restricted ; only in 
limited areas such as West Virginia or parts of Pennsylvania has 
it brought the bankrupt shopkeepers and the impoverished com- 
munities which the British imagine to be the concomitants of 
unemployment at a rate of 7 per cent. 

In the second place, the American definition of unemployment 
is a broad one. The figures are based on regular samples taken by 
the Department of Labour and the chief criterion is whether a 
person interviewed describes himself as employable and secking 
work. Thus a college student on a scholarship wanting a vacation 
job, a housewife wanting a source of pin money, a retired pensioner 
wanting a paid occupation to amuse him could all rate themselves 
unemployed. A comparative study recently made by the depart- 
ment concluded that on this basis the rate of unemployment in 
Britain last year was fully 4 per cent, a finding that the Ministry 
of Labour denied but nevertheless asked the department to keep 
dark. A corisiderable, if disputed, proportion of American 
unemployment carries with it little or no real poverty (which is 
concentrated more in marginal agriculture). There is a continual 
surge of millions of workers into and out of the labour market, 
between jobs and between seasons ; for these unemployment is a 
brief transition fully covered by their financial reserves. The rapid 
changes in American technology require, and do not make a serious 
hardship of, a high incidence of such frictional unemployment. 

But this explanation has worn thin under the impact of the 
current rate of unemployment. Much of this joblessness is, of 
course, of a cyclical nature and should disappear with the business 
upturn which is now confidently predicted. But even business 
men doubt if it will disappear completely. The question to which 
newspapers give growing space, and the Administration great atten- 
tion, is to what extent there is structural, or technological, unem- 
ployment which no normal economic readjustment will absorb. 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United Scares, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


There are grounds for these fears in the statistics. Long-term 
unemployment, and unemployment among men with family respon- 
sibilities, is growing. In March the number out of work for over 
1§ weeks rose another 300,000 to a record 1.9 million—800,000 
had been out for over six months and 2.2 million heads of families 
were jobless. Unemployment was worst among women, unskilled 
workers and Negroes, but it was spreading among trained men. 
Because hundreds of thousands have exhausted their imsuraace 
benefits there is growing destitution amid affluence. Those who 
believe that this is more than a “ cyclical” phenomenon point out 
that every postwar boom has left unemployment a little worse. At 
the peak of the 19$3 recovery only 2.7 per cent of the labour force 
was out of work ; at the most recent peak, early in 1960, the figure 
was §.2 per cent. 

Calculations, now being made to sce what will happen this time, 
must take into account not only the current pool of unemployed. 
They must also allow for the normal displacement of men from 
jobs by rising productivity and technical change, for the annual 
additions to the supply of labour and, finally, for the degree of 
short time now being worked ; the latter should really be considered 
first since the first effect of rising economic activity is a return to 
full-time working. 


HE results are daunting. During 1961, some 2,700,000 new 

workers (mostly school leavers) will enter the market, and 
1,400,000 will retire or die, leaving 1,300,000 jobs to be found. 
The Department of Labour reckons that it requires a rise of $8 
billion in the gross national product to employ a million new 
workers, so that if this year’s increase is to be absorbed a rise of 
about $11 billion will be needed in 1961. Normal technical change, 
it is estimated, means the loss of about 1,800,000 jobs a year ; if 
that number of new ones is not forthcoming, there is a net addition 
to unemployment. To create these jobs, at least an extra $10 billion 
in GNP, and probably $14 billion, is needed. Current short-time 
working—excluding of course those who work short time volun- 
tarily—amounts to the equivalent of 1,900,000 full time jobs. 
Therefore the initial rise in GNP this year—it has presumably 
begun already—may make little visible reduction in unemploy- 
ment; to end short-time working altogether GNP would have to 
rise by about $15 billion. Taking an unemployment rate of 4 per 
cent as being consistent with full employment (as is usually donc 
officially, although Mr Goldberg, the Secretary of Labour, con- 


. siders that 3 per cent is fairer), there are at present at least 2,300,000 


unemployed, victims of the trade cycle, to be reabsorbed into the 
working force. This would require an addition of about $20 billion 
to GNP. 

All these calculations mean that gross national product, which 
was running at an annual rate of about $500 billion during the 
first quarter of 1961, will have to rise to a rate of $560 billion by 
the end of the year if full employment is to be achieved. If GNP 
rises only to $540 billion, will remain where it is. 
The Administration is far from sure that GNP will rise even thet 
high and the Department of Labour fears that 1962 will start with 
over 6 million people out of work. The National Planning Associa- 
tion has recently come to similar conclusions, though it puts the 
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number of new jobs that the economy must create this year at 
7,200,000 which is slightly less than the department’s own figures. 
Thus if unemployment is not to grow any more over the next 
decade, let dlone decline, the economy will have not only to absorb 
the 13} million new workers which the demographic facts show 
will enter the labour market during the period—a record increase 
resulting from the postwar baby boom—but will also have to 
generate many millions of extra jobs. 

Economists disagree on whether any mormal growth can be 
expected to solve the problem of unemployment when it is posed 
in these terms. President Kennedy undertook to review the 
adequacy of his various measures to alleviate unemployment at the 
end of April ; the multiplying signs of a substantial, and perhaps 
rapid, business recovery may induce him to do nothing more at 
present, But there is in fact little that he could do at this stage 
unless he turned to the long-mooted plan of a tax cut. To his 
advisers a “ tax holiday " seems to be the simplest way of stepping 
up demand quickly and this is al] that the more orthodox among 
them think is necessary to speed up growth and deal with unemploy- 
ment. But this would require congressional concurrence and would 
go completely against all the ingrained shibboleths about financial 
rectitude ; moreover politically it does not go very well with the 
President’s call for sacrifices. 

But more and more people doubt if a faster rate of growth is 
enough by itself to end structural unemployment. The NPA puts 
ip proposals for much more positive attempts to attract industry 

» distressed areas, for urban renewal and slum clearance, for a 
better employment service, for creating employment off-the-farm 
for improved education to fit more school leavers for skilled and 
white collar jobs, and of course for assistance for the long-term 
inemployed. The Administration accepts this more discriminating 
approach and admits that some of the existing unemployment ts 
chronic. The idea is spreading that automation reduces jobs almost 
everywhere—not merely in less favoured communities or among 
minorities of workers. But there is in fact little evidence, as yet, 
that a future growth rate of 3.§ per cent a year, if it followed a jump 
n GNP in the region of 12 per cent this year, would not solve the 

‘blem. Nevertheless, unemployment as a permanent, perhaps 
rowing, phenomenon is becoming a source of public uneasiness, 
ike the nagging pain which makes a person finally ask himself: 

I. this really just indigestion ? Could it be cancer ?” 


Bleak White House 


ast week President Kennedy said soberly that things would be 
L worse before they were better. He was speaking of the Rus- 
sian feat of putting a man in space and the chances of the United 
States catching up in this race, but his words seem to apply in 
many other directions. It has been a black week for a President 
who, in his election campaign, made so much play with the disas- 
trous decline in American prestige—particularly among the under- 
developed peoples and uncommitted powers — under the 
Eisenhower Administration. If the invasion of Cuba fails, as it 
seems to be failing, and there is no internal rising against Dr 
Castro, the United States will look guilty not only of intervention 
at one remove but also of inefficient intervention and the Cubans 
and the Russians will crow more loudly than ever. Already the 
Russians are proving stubborn about responding to the friendly 
new relations which the Administration hoped to inaugurate; 
they are being difficult both at the talks in Geneva over banning 
atomic tests and over the timing of a cease-fire in Laos. The un- 
fortunate effect is to force the United States back into intransigent 
attitudes from which it had hoped to break away ; the decision to 
provide more military advisers to the Laotian Army and to put them 
back in uniform is a case in point. 
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However mistaken the Kennedy Administration may have been 


in allowing the Cuban invasion to go forward at this time, it is 


plainly free of any blame over the Russian lead in space. That 
battle was lost long ago when the Sovict Union developed giant 
boosters while the Americans—ironically because they had been 
more successful in developing small nuclear bombs—decided that 
this would be a waste of effort. More money at this time for Pro- 
ject Mercury—the man-in-space attempt—would make no differ- 
ence ; it is already going forward round the clock. Meanwhile 
officials of the space agency continue to maintain that in terms of 
scientific knowledge the American programme is more productive, 
if less spectacular, than the Soviet one. 

All this has a weary and familiar ring for Americans who 
expected a Russian to be first in space and have seen their fears 
come true. The Administration shows, however, no signs of start- 
ing a crash programme in space. The civilian space agency asked 
originally for just over $1.4 billion for the coming fiscal year ; the 
Eisenhower Administration cut this to $1.1 billion. President 
Kennedy has now asked for only an additional $125 million, 
almost entirely to speed up work on the big rockets scheduled to 
put in an appearance in the middle of this decade. But there is 
no assurance that when they do appear the Russians will not have 
pressed still further ahead. There was much sad good sense in 
Mr Kennedy's suggestion that the United States might concen- 
trate in other fields where it has a better chance of being first and 
where the money which would otherwise be burned up in space 
would produce greater benefits for mankind—in the discovery, for 


example, of how to remove the salt from sea water and thus enable 
deserts to blossom again 


Regulating the Regulators 


HERE the regulatory agencies are concerned the President's 

bite has proved less drastic—at least for the time being— 
than the barks of Mr Landis, his special assistant in this field. 
This is not because Mr Kennedy thinks that Mr Landis exaggerated 
the inefficiency with which these agencies regulate great industries 
such as the railways, airlines,and television, and police many more ; 
the slowness of these commissions, their inconsistency, the lack 
of co-ordination between them, the low calibre of some staffs and 
the low ethical standards of some appointees are notorious. But 
the agencies are creations of Congress, and Congress has made 
it clear that anything which smacks of increasing the power of 
the President over these supposedly independent bodies will be 
unwelcome. Mr Kennedy is not one to knock his head against 
brick walls and the message which he sent to Congress last week 
concentrated on proposals on which there is already a considerable 
measure of agreement. 

The low calibre of appointments to the commissions is some- 
thing which the President is already remedying. He will need 
help from Congress; however, to increase the powers of the chair- 
men and their responsibility for the administrative housekeeping 
of the commissions and to establish his right to appoint and to 
dismiss all the chairmen ; at this moment the Republican head 
of the Federal Power Commission is refusing to step down and, 
short of an Act of Congress, it is not certain that he can be made 
to do so. To speed up work, the President suggests that com- 
missions should be allowed to delegate many of the less important 
matters with which they are burdened. To fix responsibility, he 
asks that all opinions should be written and signed by individual 
commissioners, as some are already. (The President is a great 
believer in fixing individual responsibility ; this was the main 
reason why he swept away a whole thicket of co-ordinating com- 
mittees inherited from previous Administrations.) Hearing 
examiners, who play such an important part in the work of the 
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commissions should, he thinks, be paid better ; they should also 
be better qualified. Finally, Mr Kennedy has already established, 
by executive order, an Administrative Conference, to deal with 
procedure before the commissions ; it is to be a continuing body 
comparable to the Judicial Conference which has modernised the 
procedure of the law courts. 

In the case of one agency, however, these measures are obviously 
inadequate. There are 4,000 requests for rate increases from gas 
companies pending before the Federal Power Commission, involy- 
ing over $1 billion, and 193 applications for construction of pipe- 
lines—a gigantic log-jam. To break it up the President proposes 
that small producers of natural gas should be exempt from regu- 
lation and that routine requests to build new pipelines should not 
have to undergo most of the present time-consuming procedures. 
Finally, the President asks that two new members be added to 
the present five at the FPC to enable it to split into panels in 
order to deal more rapidly with the burden of work. In dealing 
with the regulatory agencies the President may either ask for legis- 
lation in the ordinary way or he may submit reorganisation plans 
which go into effect unless Congress disapproves of them , this 
authority, which had lapsed, has just been revived. 


’ 
Postman’s Lot 
NEW YORK 

ast week the Administration asked Congress to increase postal 
e rates. The Post Office has not operated in the black since 
the war—indeed, it hardly ever has—and its current deficit is run- 
ning at the alarming rate of over $800 million a year. But while 
members of Congress maintain stoutly that in principle America’s 
only nauonalised industry should be a self-financing business, they 
are always reluctant in practice to sanction the higher rates which 
are $0 unpopular with their supporters. Indeed, it hay become 
almost standard practice for Congress cither to whittle down the 
proposed increases (as it did in 19§8) or to reject them altogether 
as it did in 19§9). The present 
} proposal, which is much the same 
IAT THE POST COSTS | as that of the Eisenhower Admini 
WAT THE POST EARNS | tration, would raise the letter rate 
, from 4 cents to ¢ and the domestic 
airmail rate from 7 cents to 8 and 
would make corresponding changes 
for second and third-class mail 
Chese increases, if granted, would 
produce an additional $741 million 
and other steps, which do not need 
congressional approval, would then 

be enough to close the gap. 

The United States Post Office has 

been termed the world’s biggest 
business. Its annual expenditure is 
about $4 billion and its over-the-counter cash transactions add up 
to $20 billion, It employs over half a million people and delivered 
some 64 billion pieces of mail last year. This volume of busincss 
has grown by a third in the last fifteen years and is expected to 
double in the next twenty, New York's impressive central post 
office has engraved across its facade the reassuring statement that 
“neither snow oor rain not heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed round.” But 
many Americans think, nevertheless, that the system is a good deal 
less than perfect. There is, for instance, only one delivery a day 
the second delivery was struck ‘out in 1948), and that usually 
arrives after most people have gone to work. Moreover, a letter 
posted in New York City in the afternoon will often fail to reach 
a destination within the city the next day and the service between 
New York and Boston is less reliable than that between New York 
and London. 
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successfully with sending ordinary first-class 

a number of large cities. The airlines take this 
space-is-available " basis and charge the Post Office only 
regular rate for carrying standard air mail—an arrangement that 
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proved satisfactory to both parties. The railways, however, which 
need all the revenue they can get, are up in arms and the House 
of Representatives was even persuaded to pass a Bill (not seconded 
by the Senate) to forbid the carrying of surface mail by air. At 
stake is the $$§0 million that the Post Office pays out cach: year 
10 carriers, of which at present the railways get the lion's share, 

rhe lot of the postman may not be a happy onc, but the 
American mailman ceftainly seems to lead a less rigorous life than 
his British counterpart. In the first place, sacks of mail are 
delivered by van to local storage boxes to await his morning round. 
Secondly, he is never expected to carry his burden up garden 
paths, drives or flights of stairs. Boxes are always placed at the 
gate or, in a block of flats, in the entrance hall. And in remoter 
places people have to collect their own post from the centre of 
town. On the other hand, postmen are not paid well by American 
standards and they rely heavily on generous Christmas boxes. At 
Christmas time a New York resident is likely to find that, although 
he receives only one delivery a day, three postmen are somehow 
involved in looking after his interests. 


Business under Suspicion 


1 will be a long time before American businessmen are allowed 
|| wo tecgue: the Saekbele enlt es eet teameeas eed bs 
leading manufacturers of electrical equipment who were con- 
victed recently of collusion in setting. prices and in bidding on 


contracts for their . Not only are additional suits being 
brought by federal, state and local governments but a congres- 
sional committee, headed inevitably by Senator Kef; _ & 
dragging into the open all the evidence against the firms which 
pase ianph ymin sores sists 1a: ingen 
examination in court. The convictions, affecting important 
companies that they were almost an indictment of the whole 
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business world, came at a particularly unfortunate time for that 
world, since they confirmed the new Democratic Administration in 
the unsympathetic attitude which would in any case have been 
expected of it. Attacks on price fixing in other industries are 
obviously to be one of the main activities of the Anti-trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice in the immediate future. 

A particularly bad taste was left in the public’s mouth by the 
attempts of the General Electric Company’s top officials to dis- 
claim liability for the actions of the subordinates who went to 

_gaol, Thus it was certainly wise of Mr Cordiner, GEC’s chair- 
man, to give up the chairmanship of the government's Business 
Advisory Council, on the excuse that his company now needed 
his full-time attention. The council, founded in New Deal days 
to give the Department of Commerce closer contacts with business, 
had long been criticised by Democrats. These critics complained 
that the 170-odd members represented mainly big business and 
that their private meetings with government officials, held regu- 
larly at luxury holiday resorts, gave them exclusive information 
which was not available to their competitors and enabled them 
to get together, under government auspices, to negotiate agrec- 
ments, on prices and other matters, which might well be illegal. 

The new Secretary of Commerce, Mr Hodges, made it clear 
that the BAC would cease to exist unless it gave up some of its 
independence, After some wriggling the council accepted his 
conditions earlier this month, although apparently it bas managed 
to avoid being presided over exclusively by a government official. 
Mr Hodges will choose new members, instead of leaving this 
to the council itself, and intends to include representatives of 
small business, The press will now be admitted when mectings 
are addressed by government spokesmen, although others will 
still be private. Mr Hodges intends to give the council specific 
jobs to do. One of them may be to help draw up the code of 
ethics which members of the government insist is necessary if 
the public’s faith in business is to be restored. Meanwhile, the 
President is giving a lead by holding aloof from the type of 
business contact that General Eisenhower enjoyed so much. 
Mré Kennedy will not greet the United States Chamber of 
Commerce when it meets in Washington next month as his pre- 
decessor always did. 


New Face in New Jersey 


HEN Republicans in New Jersey went to the polls on Tuesday 
\¢ to pick their candidate for Governor in this autumn’s elec- 
tion they surprised many observers by choosing Mr James Mitchell, 
a 60-year-old newcomer to politics who has spent most of his life 
in the field of labour-management relations and wound up as Mr 
Ejisenhower’s popular Secretary of Labour. Mr Mitchell is a 
national figure but his chief opponent, State Senator Jones, had 
the support of local Republican organisations ; such strength 
usually tells in an election which is open only to party members. 
However, when the votes were counted Mr Mitchel) had about 
200,000 votes to the 157,000 given to his nearest rival, perhaps 
because there was a third contestant who, like Mr Jones, is a 
Strate Senator. 

On the basis of the campaign, it would hardly be accurate to 
say that Republicans in New Jersey chose a liberal in preference 
to a conservative, even though in the Republican party as a whole 
Mr Mitchell ranks as a progressive. For one thing, although Mr 
Jones is a local political boss, he is no hidebound reactionary. For 
another, Mr Mitchell adopted some highly conservative stands. 

_ The biggest problem in New Jersey is how to raise money to 
balance the budget and to meet growing public needs, particularly 
in education; but Mr Mitchell opposed any increase in taxes. 
Indeed, on this vital issue the candidate who came third was the 
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most realistic. But Mr Mitchell enjoyed glittering support from 
the party’s national luminaries. Mr Cabot Lodge campaigned for 
him and Mr Eisenhower has offered his help. In New Jersey itself 
Mr Mitchell was sponsored and supported by Senator Case, a 
Republican liberal who won re-election last year by an enormous 
majority while Mr Kennedy was carrying the state by a very narrow 
one in the presidential stakes. 

It is almost certainly true that Mr Mitchell is the strongest candi- 
date the Republicans could choose. But the local political leaders 
of his party, who feel that they have been swamped by out-of-state 
talent, are embittered and there is some question whether Mr 
Mitchell can bind up these wounds. His opponent, Mr Hughes, 
was not his party’s first choice to succeed Mr Meyner, the present 
Democratic Governor, but the party is united behind him and he 
himself has been busy demonstrating that, with Democrats in 
power in Washington, he can get things done for the state which 


. no Republican can achieve. One thing the two men have in com- 


mon is that both are Roman Catholics ; whoever wins New Jersey, 
which is 40 per cent Catholic, will have a Governor of that faith. 
The election this autumn will attract a good deal of attention. Out- 
side the South no other high offices are at stake and both parties 
are anxious for a good omen for the vital congressional elections 
next year. Liberal Republicans, who feel that the party needs 
attractive new faces, are particularly keen about the addition to their 
slender strength which a victory for Mr Mitchell would represent. 


. . . ” 

Millionaires Take Over 

| NEW YORK 
NE of the boldest and bitterest proxy fights (or take-over bids) 
O that Wall Street has witnessed in years is nearing the day 
of reckoning. The prize is control of the Alleghany Corporation, 
a holding company which wields more power than the size of its 
assets (some $122 million) might suggest. The opposing forces 
are headed on the one side by Mr Allan Kirby, the present chair- 
man ahd largest shareholder (with a Woolworth fortune in his 
pocket), and on the other by Messrs Clint and John Murchison, 
sons of a Texan oil millionaire who is one of the wealthiest men 
in the country. The Alleghany Corporation was acquired in 1937 
by the late Robert Young, a flamboyant financier who steered it 
through a notorious and successful proxy battle to wrest control 
of the New York Central Railroad from the Vanderbilt family. 
Also thanks to Mr Young, Alleghany has a controlling interest in 
Investors Diversified Services, Incorporated, a firm which manages 
the investments of, and provides an army of door-to-door salesmen 
for, a group of investment companies and an insurance company 
with combined assets today of $3.4 billion. In addition, Alleghany 
has important holdings in two other major railway companies and 

in the large real estate firm of Webb and Knapp, Incorporated. 
Mr Kirby took over the management of Alleghany in 1957 when 
Mr Young, his long-time partner, mysteriously committed suicide. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION The output of Amer- 


ica’s mines and factories 
rose slightly in March, for 
the first time since last 
July. The increase was 
only half a point, from 
101.9 to 102.4, so that it 
does not show on the 
rounded index. But it 
was quite enough to en- 
courage the economic 
optimists. 
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The formal charge against Mr Kirby is that, while Alleghany has 
done well for its shareholders under his rule (largely because of 
the phenomenal growth of the IDS group), he has failed to main- 
tain its character as a boldly speculative investment company. 
Mr Kirby insists that what the Murchison brothers really want 
is to regain the control of IDC, which they first obtained in 1955 
through some rather strange manceuvring with Mr Young and 
then lost, five years later, through some equally strange maneruvring 
by Mr Kirby. Since both sides have said that no price is too great 
for victory, millions of dollars are being thrown into the fray— 
to acquire ordinary shares, to convert preference shares and 
warrants, and to win over independent stockholders. In a recent 
trading day nearly a million ordinary shares of the Alleghany 
Corporation changed hands, making this the busiest security on 
the New York Stock Exchange in 32 years. The opponents are 
running neck and neck, though the betting at present favours the 
existing management slightly. The final verdict will be given at 
the shareholders’ meeting on May Ist. 


Waiting for 1962 


FROM A OORRESPONDENT IN SACRAMENTO 


OLITICALLY this is California’s year of preparation for next 
P year’s election and in California it is the fashion to say that 
what happens there in 1962 will foreshadow what happens in the 
country as a whole in 1964—just as California’s election of a 
Democratic Governor in 1958 foreshadowed the country’s election 
of a Democratic President in 1960. But at this point, with the 
State Legislature half-way through its long spring session and 
with Governor Brown half-way through his four-year term as the 
first Democrat to hold the office since 1942, it is still impossible 
to predict what will happen in California next year. 

To the Democrats, a sweeping victory looks certain. To the 
Republicans, it is every bit as clearly their time to stage a come- 
back. Their hopes rest largely on two circumstatices which are 
unrelated at present but which may eventually have a bearing on 
each other. One is the widespread concern over the drug traffic 
in the state. The other is the return of the former Republican 
Vice President and presidential candidate, Mr Richard Nixon, 
to private life in his native California. 

Narcotics came into the headlines last year when the Southern 
Californian newspapers, most of which are Republican, announced 
that the state was being flooded with heroin. The call was not, 
however, for a fundamental attack on dope addiction with state 
regulation to take the element of illicit, profitable, private peddling 
out of the drug trade. There was, and is, a demand for the federal 
government to close the door to imports from Mexico. But what 
the papers really wanted were stiffer prison penalties, changes in 
the laws against search and seizure, anything and everything the 
police suggested to make getting evidence and obtaining convic- 
tions easier. 

But Mr Brown insisted that this was far too big a question 
for hasty action. He was determined to protect civil liberties and 
he favoured increased research on how drug addicts might be 
cured. As a result in last November's state election Democratic 
legislators were accused of being “soft” on narcotics and were 
told that their Governor’s indecisive handling of the Chessman 
case, when he spoke out against capital punishment, showed that 
he was “soft” on crime in general. Now Mr Brown is advo- 
cating some moderately tough legislation on narcotics, but he is 
still being roundly criticised by Republicans who believe that 
popular sentiment in California is on their side. 

But when Governor Brown loses in one direction, he always 
seems to gain in another. Last November's election also included 
a referendum on his programme for sharing the water resources 
of the state between north and south—and his programme won. 
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None of his Republican predecessors—not 

now Chief Justice of the United States—ever achieved 

so significant for California as a whole and Mr Brown 

the man who by compromise and negotiation secured a 
practical plan. This big victory puts Democrats in sight of 
able, for the first time, to elect a Governor for a second term. Mr 


their party needs without agreeing with him in detail. So they 
seem sure to back Mr Brown next year. 

Mr Nixon's return from Washington is the real threat to the 
Democrats. He has stated categorically that he will not seek the 


He has said. more than once that his party's weakness 
nationally can be traced to its neglect of state govefnment and 
objective observers consider that this is particularly true in Cali- 
fornia. When Mr Nixon ‘says, as he does, that 1962 holds the 
key to 1964, this is taken to mean that he still has his eye on 
the Presidency and that he regards service to his party in Cali- 
fornia as his best means of assuring himself a political future. 

His task will not be easy. There are many leading Republicans 
in California who are not Nixon enthusiasts and there are Nixon 
enthusiasts who do not wish to see him use the state government 
as a personal stepping-stone. Then there are the groups of reac- 
tionary citizens, largely Republican, who are voicing resurgent 
isolationist fears and who mistrust Mr Nixon’s internationalism as 
much as they do President Kennedy's. But probably Mr Nixon's 
biggest worry is the likelihood that the Kennedy Democrats from 
all over the country will conduct an all-out campaign against him 
in California if he decides to run for Governor or even if his 
appears to be the master hand behind some other Republican 
candidate. 

Meanwhile, Governor Brown is quite content not to push the 
Legislature into drastic action and Mr Nixon is determined to 
watch and wait. The Republicans are compiling lists of Demo- 
cratic “ mistakes” and the Democrats are saying that they have 
done more for California in two years than anybody else did in 
fifty. Governor Brown said recently: “I am sure the people will 
support me—if I choose to run.” It is this which will determine 
finally what happens in 1962. 


White Collar Earnings 


A year ago the Department of Labour conducted the first of what 
is to be an annual series of surveys* of the salaries paid for 77 cate- 
gories of work in white collar occupations, The study covered 
about 1.1 million Americans working in 7,685 establishments in 
all parts of the country. Engineers accounted for nearly a 
quarter of this total and typists, secretaries and accounting clerks 
for another third; over half the jobs surveyed were held by women 
but these were employed mainly in clerical positions. The table 
below gives samples of the results of the survey. 

Average 


%of annual 
group salary ($) 


Accountants.... 24 5,845 Personnel managers ... 2! 
60 7,528 65 
16 10,452 4 


Engineers <3 ae 6.972 
57 9,075 
18 8612349 
Lawyers . 7 26 6.996 
3) tt ON 
1S 21,602 


Kot cased” 


group salary ($) 


Draugh«tsmen 


Accounting clerks ..... 


HM hager clerks . 


* National Survey of Professional, Administrative, 
Clerical Pay, Winter 1959-60, US Bureau of 
Washington, DC. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


A House for Kenyatta 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


INCE colonial administrators have never been trained to be 
+ politicians it is perhaps churlish to mock their attempts to be 
politically clever rather than administratively firm in this dusk 
of colonialism. But twice this month the Governor of Kenya, Sir 
Patrick Renison, has injected such farce into the drama of Jomo 
Kenyatta’s release that no political commentator could pass these 
banal moments by. The first came when the governor sent sixty 
journalists up to Mf Kenyatta’s new fastness at Maralal to take 
for him the measure of the nationalist leader’s intentions. We 
went, we gazed, we speculated. Sir Patrick gratefully commented 
that he had studied the reports carefully and they would help him 
in considering when it would be possible to release Mr Kenyatta 
Another journalistic expedition is planned for May ; but there is 
no whisper yet that the governor intends to have his first meeting 
with Mr Kenyatta—and judge for himself. 

The second moment followed this week, when the governor 
announced that a new house was to be built immediately for Mr 
Kenyatta a dozen miles outside Nairobi. The cleverness of this 
move was so obvious that it might have qualified for Lord Salis- 
bury’s famous rebuke. While the house is to be tangible evidence 
of the government's intention to remove the physical, if not the 
political, restrictions on Mr Kenyatta, no time limit has been set for 
its construction. To suit government policies the builders could 
go slow ; or else the house could be generously extended or embel- 
lished to delay Mr Kenyatta’s return to his people. This Kiambu 
house bids fair to becoming one of the more curious of national 
monuments. 

Nevertheless the offer of a house for Jomo Kenyatta and an 
allusion in a government press statement to seven matters, discussed 
with the governor were the sum of the concessions that the minority 
party, the Kenya African Democratic Union, could show when it 
announced on Tuesday that it had agreed to help form a govern- 
nent after seven weeks of deadlock. A week ago 
Mr Ronald Ngala, the Kadu president, said in Lon- 
don that it would be political suicide for his party 
to enter the government before Jomo Kenyatta 
was released. He has now decided to jump in the 
dark. Who is to say he may not land on his feet ? 

His party, which won less than a third of the 
votes given to the Kenya African National Union, 
gained 14 seats to Kanu’s 19 only because the 
constituencies were massively weighted in its 
favour. It is certain that never again will 7,700 
Masai be allowed to return two members while 
82,000 Kikuyu voters around Nyeri are repre- 
sented by only one. (Indeed, under the rules Mr 
Macleod laid down for the Uganda elections, 
Nyeri would have had three members.) Since 
Kadu’s political future was in doubt, Mr Ngala 
decided to seize a political present. If his party 
after joining the government is able to gain con- 
cessions on the seven points which are now 
revealed as “ the Macleod formula,” Kadu could 
be hailed as not so much selfless as smart. If Mr 
Ngala can obtain not only Jomo Kenyatta’s release 


wry en 


Mr Kenyatta: unifying figure? 


but a date this year for the next constitutional conference, 
and elected leader of government business (perhaps even a 
chief minister), some reorganisation of the civil service and the 
treasury to allow swifter Africanisation and development, 
and more British money for resettling landless Africans—these 
are in essence his seven demands—it will be a striking list of 
achievements. 

On the other hand, Kanu believes it stands to gain by remaining 
in Opposition at this stage when, with only four African ministers 
in a council of twelve and with the governor retaining wide reserved 
powers, Africans in the government would assume responsibility 
without real power. The Kanu members are privately relieved 
that Kadu has saved Kenya from the extremes of the governor 
ruling by decree or their having to withdraw from their stand of 
“no participation without Kenyatta’s liberation.” Publicly they 
will claim that they were the only patriots who by their resolution 
forced Sir Patrick into offering large concessions to Kadu, and that 
Kadu played only a minor and passive role in the whole affair. 
The chances are that Kanu will get wide support for this claim, 
especially if the Kadu ministers are circumscribed in practice in 
the government. 

Whatever the outcome, Sir Patrick and his official advisers can 
claim little credit for wisdom. All that may be conceded to Kadu 
should have been offered willingly seven weeks ago if the Adminis- 
tration had been thinking positively about Kenya’s progress to 
independence. At election time in February many African leaders 
were giving first priority to the amalgamation of the two parties : 
now the party division seems mors: deeply entrenched than ever 
along the worst dividing line of all—-that of tribalism. The Colonial 
Office may believe in bequeathing a two party system, but in Kenya 
and Uganda the party now co-operating in the government may 
be destroyed because it is allowing itself to be used by the colonial 
administration. The opposition parties, Kanu 
and the Uganda People’s Congress, will keep their 
nationalism pure. 

And yet, who knows in Africa? If the Governor 
of Kenya had not hindered the amalgamation of 
the two parties by stating his conditions for Jomo 
Kenyatta’s release in terms that have now divided 
them, the joint parties might have turned on Mr 
Tom Mboya, the most talented leader of them 
all. For it was their dislike of Mr Mboya that 
was drawing many members of both parties 
together. Now Mr Mboya has several months in 
carefree opposition which he can devote to im- 
proving his personal situation. Again Mr 
Kenyatta, when his house is finally built, may 
yet provide the cement to bind the parties 
together. But it is a reasonable guess that Sir 
Patrick Renison did not decide on his course 
either to save Tom Mboya or to give Jomo Ken- 
yatta the chance of glory as the unifying figure of 
a future African nation. Colonial administra- 
tions are often more fortunate than their 
politics deserve. 
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Dr Verwoerd’s Hour 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


FE“ weeks since South Africans learnt with near-incredulity 
that they were to leave the Commonwealth when the country 
becomes a republic on May 31st, many of them still find it well- 
nigh impossible to believe it has happened. The initial numbness, 
bewilderment, dismay and anger among white non-Nationalists 
have been giving way to bitterness and resentment against the poli- 
ticians who have landed the country in such an acute predicament. 
Sympathy for Dr Verwoerd’s decision to, withdraw from the 
Commonwealth has diminished as the facts of the London con- 
ference are seen in better perspective. The conviction has grown 
that however distasteful it might have been to Dr Verwoerd and 
his bitter-enders, he should have gone much further than he did 
to retain Commonwealth membership. 

At the same time it is being slowly realised that, without a pretty 
radical change in its race policies, South Africa will remain an 
outcast among the nations—a realisation that is particularly hard 
for colour-conscious South Africans who almost instinctively resent 
the idea of being told what to do by “ those Asians and Africans.” 
To what extent this tardy discovery will induce changes in indi- 
vidual and group attitudes among the whites remains to be scen ; 
the majority remain convinced believers in apartheid in one form 
or another. 

The mood of the Nationalists, too, has changed in the past five 
weeks of tension and strain. The mists of exultation at the attain- 
ment of the party’s ideal—a republic divorced from Britain—have 
been dispersed by the rays of harsh reality. But among the majority 
there is no less determination to see things through, even alone. 
On the other hand, an influential minority, the Cape Nationalists 
and those who share their more moderate views, afte more realistic. 
They are deeply concerned about the future relationships between 
the two white language groups and also about their own people’s 
failure to appreciate the gravity of the severance of the Common- 
wealth link. They are calling for far more dynamic action to 
implement Nationalist race policies, and are, directly and indirectly, 
blaming their own leadership for insufficient resolution. They are 
clearly searching for common ground with the non-Nationalists 
without the surrender of basic principle. 

Nationalists and anti-Nationalists alike are desperately worried 
about the future: the prime minister himself spoke last week about 
the “ very serious” position and about “ preparing properly ” for 
“any eventualities.” Their concern has naturally been deepened 
by the United Nations’ well-nigh unanimous votes of censure on 
South Africa’s race policies, and particularly by the British and 
Australian changes of attitude in New York. Nothing could have 
brought isolation home to South Africans more starkly. 

With a unanimity that is without precedent, the South African 
press is demanding that something be done to avert disaster. Dr 
Verwoerd’s mouthpiece in Johannesburg is preparing the public 
for further instalments of apartheid and for the unspecified sacri- 
fices which this will involve. The paper admitted the other day 
for the first time that South Africa’s race policy was no longer a 
purely domestic issue. It believes that only the very maximum of 
territorial separation at the earliest possible moment offers the white 
man any chance of maintaining himself. In this the paper is echoing 
Dr Verwoerd’s conviction: he remains utterly inflexible and refuses 
concessions of any kind. In Parliament last week he found nothing 
wrong with the idea of having a state within a state, and his propa- 
gandists have publicly interpreted this speech as envisaging the 
existence of a white parliament, several black parliaments and, in 
addition, a Coloured and an Asian one—all within the same state. 

The Cape Nationalists do not go as far. They want the 
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maximum development in the shortest possible time of the so- 
called Bantu homelands, but envisage a measure of political 
integration with the Coloureds and, some day far ahead, perhaps 
with the Asians. What is significant is that no Nationalist news- 
paper is satisfied with the situation as it is; or with what the 
government is doing. Equally significant, however, is that the 
Nationalists remain woolly and undecided about the heart of 
the colour problem, the political future of the urbanised Africans. 
Dr Verwoerd and those who share his views contemplate giving 
the Africans some say in their tribal homelands ; the “ moderates ” 
talk about self-control on a lowly level in the urban concentrations 
around the big cities, but prefer to pretend that the problem 
has been fabricated by agitators. And yet it is from this voteless 
proletariat, with its major economic stake in the country, that the 
authorities fear trouble. 

The United party, however, is not much better equipped to 
deal with this problem. Since the Commonwealth conference, 
Sir de Villiers Graaff has been propagating the idea of'a “ race 
federation ” without going into any details ; presumably he wants 
to leave himself room for manoeuvre in possible future negotia- 
tions. His idea seems to be a measure of political integration in a 
single parliament with the Coloureds and the Asians, both being 
represented by whites; some representation for the urbanised 
Africans, again by whites, and a degree of political self-control for 
the rural Africans in their own areas. 

Vague as they are, these ideas have produced some response 
in anti-Nationalist circles, if only because they have not yet been 
tried out. And even the Nationalists are interested, for 
Bantustan idea is founded on the political development 
areas reserved for African occupation, and they hope 
Villiers Graaff and the United party can be sold this 
apartheid. There has been a search for common 
United party spokesmen and Nationalist-minded 
particularly intellectuals and business men. The 
African panacea for political ills, a coalition government, is 
actively, if unofficially, canvassed outside Parliament, 
Dr Verwoerd has condemned the “ race federation 
is known to frown heavily on any talk of coalition 
Nationalist terms. That is why he has been so scathi 
Sir de Villiers Graaff’s appeal in Parliament “ over 
the Nationalist leaders ” to rank-and-file followers of 
to join the United party in finding a way out of the 
alley. The Progressive party and the Liberals, on the 
see no advantage in a scheme that does not abolish the colour bar 
and substitute merit for race as the criterion of a man’s fitness 
to share in government. But even the Progressives feel that an 
effort should be made to find ground for common action with 
the United party. 
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EANWHILE the economic situation deteriorates. The 
country’s foreign exchange reserves have dropped from 
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in spite of severe government pressure to immobilise the articulate 
leadership by banishment or the gag. Already the Coloured 
people, who number about 1,500,000, and are closer to the 
Europeans in culture and background than any other non-white 
group, are moving closer to the Africans and Asians. Demands 
for. a united non-white front are now being received far more 
sympathetically than even three months ago. 

For this development the right wing of the Nationalist party is 
blamed. Earlier this year the idea of allowing Coloureds to 
represent their own people in Parliament met with a limited but 
warm response among the Nationalists. But Dr Verwoerd clamped 
down hard on the idea ; the Coloureds are consequently being 
driven into the arms of the Africans without the sure knowledge 
that black nationalism will always welcome them. Thus, while 
the fissures in the white camp widen, the non-white peoples of 
this sad country edge forward uncertainly to some form of unity, 
thus lessening, once again, the chances of building bridges between 
white and non-white. No wonder so many South Africans, white 
and even Coloured, are packing their bags and secking pastures 
new in Australasia, Britain and Canada. 


Eichmann and Israel 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


B' the scrupulous processes of their profession, the three Israeli 
judges who are trying Adolf Eichmann have decided that they 
are competent to do so: a conclusion that surprises no layman. 
Now the protective layer of legal meticulousness and bureaucratic 
efficiency that cushioned the initial impact of the trial has been 
wrenched aside by the shattering opening speech for the prosecu: 
tion and by the extracts from Eichmann’s own grisly evidence. 
In his assembly of the sickening facts of Nazi atrocities, Mr Gideon 
Hausner, the Israeli attorney general, has confronted us with the 
remorseless evidence of man’s bestiality to man. 

Many friends of Israel, and some Israelis themselves, are troubled 
know whether good will come out of this resurrection of evil. 
Mr Ben-Gurion’s determination to hold the trial in the way it is 
being held is based apparently on his conviction that the compre- 
hensive, and sensational, presentation of facts will help to close 
the gap between old and young in Israel. Young Israelis have 
grown impatient with what they see as their elders’ obsession with 
past sufferings: to understand, so runs the argument, will be to 
But in any country it is easier to impress the young with 
present evils or future dangers rather than with past horrors. And 
the danger is.that the young Israclis, whose whole attitude of mind 
is based on the principle of self-asseruon—if you are hit you hit 
back, and sometimes you hit back first—will not understand. As 
they listen dismayed to the accumulated evidence of how their 
elders went meekly to the slaughter house, they may, more than 
ever, feel themselves.a new species. 

Again, it is argued that the preparatory research carried out by 
the Isracli police will enable the facts of the holocaust to be put 
on record for future historians. But any historian worth his salt 
gocs back to primary evidence: the documents are not secret, 
though some of them are difficult to consult. Nor is this artay of 
horrifying evidence likely to impress Israel’s present enemies, the 
Arabs. More likely, it will strengthen their sense of injustice that 
they, the Arabs, have had to bear the burden of retribution for the 
monstrous wrong committed by Europeans against Jews. 

There remains the question whether it is right, and wise, that 
forcibly we should all be made more aware of the horrors that 
happened, largely by default, only twenty years ago. It was not 
only in Germany that people at the time shuddered away from 
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the evidence, preferring by far not to know what was going on. , 
Ignorance, escapism, expediency: these are easily enough under- | 
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stood and the result is being unfolded at the Eichmann trial. On 
balance, it seems that the Israelis are right to force through the 
recapitulation of the facts. It is a cruel misunderstanding of the 
basic purpose of the trial to see it as an exercise in revenge. There 
are many distasteful things about the use of the trial of one man 
as a means to knowledge ; the knowledge itself can only be salutary. 


Mr Tshombe’s Way 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ELISABETHVILLE 


i ey weakness and contradictions of the United Nations position 
in the Congo are nowhere so apparent as in Katanga, the one 
province where their presence is least required. It was in August 
that Mr Hammarskjéld flew to Elisabethville at the head of a token 
force of Swedish troops. He was hardly successful either in assert- 
ing UN authority in a divided Congo, or in reassuring Mr 
Tshombe. The two men did, however, reach a formal agree- 
ment that there would be no interference in the domestic affairs 
of Katanga. The control of airports would be shared, there 
would be consultation about the movement of troops, and there 
would be no attempt to bring in pro-Lumumba supporters under 
a UN umbrella. Even so, the 
arrival of the Swedish troops, 
soon to be greatly augmented 
by units from Morocco, 
Ethiopia, Mali, Eire and 
Tunisia, was regarded with 
deep misgiving, and this has 
since turned to open hostility. 
The recent despatch of Indian 
reinforcements to the Kamina 
base was taken as the final 
insult. 

One of the disturbing 
aspects of the present scene 
is the Katanga government's 
ptofound suspicion of every- 
thing ‘Indian, and of Mr 
Rajeshwar Dayal's long-term 
intentions. Charges of Indian 
imperialist motives in Central 
Africa are made every day, 
with littl or no evidence. 
To the Katanga government the fact that India now supplies the 
UN force in the Congo with its largest contingent of troops is signi- 
ficant and sinister. Mr Tshombe himself is convinced that Mr 
Nehrno wants to see him fall, and that Mr Dayal is the chosen instru- 
ment. It must be said that Mr Dayal, for his part, has done less 
than he might to allay these suspicions ; although he is the chief 
United Nations representative in the Congo, he has never been to 
Katanga, and it is probably too late now for him to come. Fairly or 
unfairly, he has acquired a reputation here for an aloof contempt 
for the African mind. 

Already Mr Tshombe has travelled far since the unilateral 
secession of July. He has strengthened his grip on the government 
machine. Except for persisting Baluba resistance in the north, 
his writ runs over most of the province. \He has moved steadily 
towards the reality of independence. All the trappings are thete: 
the ubiquitous new flag ; the new currency notes, printed on cheap 
paper with a design in poor taste ; new plates for motor-cars with 
“KAT” as the international symbol, which will get one at least 
as far as Rhodesia. And of course the “Etat du Katanga” 
stationery for a civil service that continues to proliferate. In all 
this the complicity of the Belgians is patent. All that is lacking 
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now is nationhood (if thet exists in Central Africa) and recog- 
nition from outside. 

Since he came to office Mr Tshombe’s main preoccupation has 
been to establish law and order throughout Katanga. That, and 
the viability of the province, were to be his strongest points in 
opposing United Nations intervention. He has succeeded in all 
the important industrial centres of the south, and, except for one 
black weekend when the Force Publique briefly mutinied, Elisabeth- 
ville has been through all these events the one large city in the 
Congo where a man could move freely and sleep at ease in his bed. 

But the subjugation of the Baluba in the north has been taking 
longer than expected. Mr Tshombe’s own army, based on loyal 
elements of the old Force Publique, lacked leadership, and many 
of the Belgian officers who stayed behind could not supply it. Mr 
Tshombe looked further afield. He was ready to pay handsomely, 
and he found guns for hire in South Africa, in the Rhodesias, and 
even among a sprinkling of British, Italian and Greek adventurers. 
The great majority were recruited in South Africa, but the arrival 
in Katanga of these ill-adjusted soldiers of fortune has not advanced 
Mr Tshombe’s cause in the field, or on the world stage. Confronted 
at Kabalo by 300 Ethiopian troops they showed up very badly 
indeed ; a whole company was routed, and 30 white mercenaries 
were disarmed and taken prisoner. They are now being held until, 
in the fullness of time, the United Nations decide what to do with 
them—to the mortification and embarrassment of Mr Tshombe, 
who has been pressing hard for their release. 

His Belgian advisers have done him no service in encouraging 
him to recruit foreign legionaries, and of such poor quality at that. 
It has always been th: basic weakness of Mr Tshombe’s position 
that, however sincere and well-intentioned, he is not in the main 
stream of African nationalism. This latest move has driven him 
further out of the current. 


Switzerland Reads the Stars 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Swiss have often been called smug. However near the 

mark this may once have been, it is certainly wide of it today. 
An anxious, rather waspish report from London published in the 
Basler Nachrichten on the opening day of the Swiss Industries Fair 
reflected something of what seems to be a widely felt uneasiness 
about the future. The writer complained of the “ excessive 
enthusiasm” (making it sound almost as though he meant 
obsequiousness) with which the British press and radio had hailed 
Major Gagarin’s voyage through space. It was “ deeply frighten- 
ing,” the Swiss observer in London found, that apparently so few 
persons in Britain had grasped what the Russian lead in space flight 
might mean for the West. 

Neither enthusiasm nor consternation were immediately 
discernible among those manning the hushed and plushed compart- 
ments of Hall I at Basle, where the Swiss watchmakers were display- 
ing superb specimens of their craft. Yet it presently came out that 
even these undisputably supreme craftsmen had a cloud in the cast 
on their mind. The rapid expansion of Russian watch-making has 
worried them for some time, Then, a few days before the fair 
began, they learnt that the foundation stone of India’s first watch 
factory had been laid. The projected factory is a subsidiary of the 
state-owned Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd., of Bangalore, and is 
being equipped with technical and financial help from Japan (also 
a watchmaking country, though on not quite half the scale of 
Russia). 
supplied by the Citizen Watch Company of Tokyo. But it is 
intended that, within four years, they will be composed almost 
wholly of parts made in India. This first Indian factory, which 


At first, watches are to be assembled from components — 


Beyond Hall I, in less rarified precincts where ti 
assume the earthy shapes of machinery, furniture, 
there are noisier signs of Swiss preoccupation with another and 
more present threat to the foundations of their well-being. Halls 
II to VI are hung about with messages, admirably succinct, con- 
cerning the importance of foreign trade to Switzerland and the 


countries have been taking some 40 per cent of Swiss exports, is, 
for Switzerland, a bad thing ; that the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation with its market of 90 million consumers, which Switzerland 
has joined and which calls for discipline without imposing central 
control, is more satisfactory; but that a far, far better thing would 
be “ eee OS eae. See ee ene eae 
million consumers. ... It could be the biggest free market in the 


world.” 


AY this nervousness about the future pattern of European and 
world trade—aggravated by the latest speculation concerning 
British intentions towards the common market—are quite under- 
standable. Switzerland’s five million inhabitants live mainly by 
importing the raw materials they lack (they claim that their country 
is Europes’ poorest in natural resources) and exporting roughly 
60 per cent of the goods they make from them—sometimes more 
than 90 per cent, as do the watchmakers. They manage this most 
successfully, earning for themselves in the process the highest 
spendable income a head of any Europeans and spending it with 
style on many enviable comforts. 

Switzerland’s foreign trade set new records last year. Imports 
were valued at 9,648 million francs, an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1959, and exports at 8,131 million francs, an increase of 
12 per cent. The balance was righted as usual by the country’s 
invisible exports, of which the most reliably remunerative are the 
tourist industry, transit business of various kinds, and income from 
capital and insurance. It was all much more in 1960 than the Swiss 
could handle alone. As many as 435,000 foreign workers, not 


awakening of other continents have provoked some healthy stock- 
taking among those who fear for Switzerland’s prosperity. Survey- 
ing the unsettled scene, one Zurich economist recently drew up 
tLe 4c eee ee ee tee 
competition and readjustments. They were, he 
tedipdedanes sued laccienents of: Aeitapslath +e pyle 
stability ; a sound currency ; a reliable transport system and other 
competent public services ; a reserve of well educated citizens, 
many speaking several languages ; adequate provision on the whole 
for research ; much technical experience ; a tradition of pride in 
the job, even when’it comes to cooking for and waiting on other 
people—and consequently an aptitude for satisfying individual 
requirements. All should continue to go well, this critic 
admonished, so long as the Swiss cultivated their inherited talents, 
paid still more attention to research, and contributed their proper 
share in helping the undeveloped covntries, quite frankly with 
the mundane object of trying to secure as much political and 
economic stability as possible in the world at large. 

The Swiss Industries Fair, which runs until April 25th, is a 
spectacular parade of the country’s skills, especially in the field of 
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engineering, textiles, watch-making, wood, food and catering. 
Notable among the absentees are the four big Basle chemical 
companies—Ciba, Geigy, Sandoz, and Hoffmann-La Roche—whose 
world-wide trade in dyes, pharmaceuticals, and other chemicals 
has a major part in the Swiss economy. Their common excuse is 
the increasing importunity of ubiquitous trade fairs, together with 
the fact of their domicile in Basle, which makes them easily 
accessible to interested visitors. But after several years of this 
aloofness they have promised to show up next year, In the mean- 
time they are exhibiting at the Milan Fair, which is running 
simultaneously. 

Several new wonders of general interest are on view at Basle. 
One is a device by which shop-window blinds and awnings lower 
themselves automatically at a touch of the sun. Pessimistic garage 
owners and advocates of the Channel tunnel will alike be interested 
in an automatic atmosphere analyser that controls ventilation in 
accordance with the amount of carbon dioxide present in the air. 
This apparatus is being used on the road now being tunnelled 


through the Great Saint Bernard. The fair is laid out so pleasantly, 


and is so well provided with cosy corners for solid and liquid 
refreshment, that the thousands of sightseers pouring out of Basle 
station every morning to enjoy it come as no surprise. 


Mr Gomulka’s Elections 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


In the Poltsh elertions on Apnil 16th, 95.5 per cent of the 
electorate actually voted, compared with 94.14 per cent im 19§7. 
The 460 members of the National Unity Front in the new Sejm 
parliament) will be divided as follows ; United Workers’ party 
commumst) 2§§ ; United Peasants’ party, 117 ; Democratic party, 
39; Independents, 49. The Independents will include 11 from 
Catholic groups, including § from the Znak group.) 

Warsaw, April 15th 
A conscious effort of memory has been required throughout 
A this election campaign to recall that there can be only one 
result—victory for the National Unity Front. In a sense, the Polish 
people, who are frankly bored by the whole process, have helped 
the government in its efforts to presemt a democratic image ; for 
no one seems in the least inhibited from criticising the party, the 
policy or the system, and the smart clothes and good restaurants of 
Warsaw are more reminiscent of a French provincial town than of 
cast Berlin or Moscow. 

The slogans on every building, bus and shopwindow are equally 
idiosyncratic: the Poles are exhorted to vote as a patriotic duty, 
because to vote for the programme is to vote for Poland's territorial 
integrity and for peace. And by “ peace,” no one means the soiled 
dove of Werld Youth Festivals, or the Stockholm peace pledge, but 
the demulitarisation of Germany, and of Central Europe. 

Indeed, although people still repeat the joke that there are now 
only eleven months in the year—because “ October ” has gone for 
ever—Poland is revisionist to the core. It is hardly surprising 
that no Pole can get a visa for Albania, and that Czech diplomats 
would rather mix with westerners than with Poles. For, despite the 
Marxist phrases of Trybuna Ludu, the press daily commits heresy 
about conditions in Poland and in the West ; it carries stories of 
a purely “human interest” nature, and even speculates without 
resort to the inexorable dialectic. The communist loudspeaker- 
vans, touring the country with clection propaganda, intersperse 
their pep-talks with Louis Armstrong and Sidney Bechet. The 
government gramophone-record monopoly is criticised by the 
students, not for applying ideological standards to its choice of 
titles and artists, but merely for its inability to keep up with the 
changing fashion of Radio Luxemburg and Voice of America. Mr 
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Gomulka himself has reaffirmed some of his own heresies. He has 
also rejected a demand from a local Communist activist for the legal 
and compulsory collectivisation of agriculture, saying that this 

is a problem of convincing people, and of convincing, them not 

by mere words. We must convince them by practice that collective 

farming is superior. 

Nevertheless, despite the dozens of cars—including many Fiats 
and Renaults as well as the ubiquitous Pobieda—despite the amiable 
and little-feared policemen, Poland has slipped back fromm 19§7, 
when the last elections to the Sejm were held. Then, there were 
innumerable preliminary candidates, and long final lists ; the 
Church urged the faithful to vote, which necessarily meant to vote 
for the Front, and there was evdn some real relation between the 
voting and the shade of communism, whether revisionist or Natolin 
neo-Stalinist, which would obtain after the election. This time, 
there is no chance of materially altering things, although the 80 
constituencies which will elect the 460 deputies from a total of 616 
candidates might conceivably, by exploiting the “list” system 
which offers usually seven names for five seats, defeat some par- 
ticular Communist leader. 

The government knows that this system is not wildly exciting 
for the electorate, and acknowledges that the Sejm is not intended 
to fulfill the functions of a western parliament. It needs, however, 
to demonstrate that real, live 
people’s democracy exists, 
since it is a reflection on 
Marxism if the people do not 
display keen enthusiasm for 
fundamental demotracy. As 
a result, the official informa- 
tion services here have em- 
phasised that, whatever the 
actual poll—9g4.14 per cent 
in 19§7, expected to run 
around 85 this time—the 
people have been exception- 
ally interested in: the nomina- 
tion process. This in fact is 
simply cyclic. 

The government decides 
the apportionment of seats, 
the parties organise conventions to pick candidates—by secret ballot 
in the United Workers Party—and th¢n the whole list of seats and 
candidates is taken down through voivodship councils, district 
councils, village councils, to get the reaction of the people. Over 
20,000 local “ primaries,” as it were, have been held, and 10,000 
candidates changed under local pressure. Thus, although the people 
have no real choice of parties, and cannot hope to throw out all the 
government leaders, they do have some say in selecting the rank- 
and-file deputies. This is particularly true of the local councils, 
which are being elected simultaneously, owing to a coincidence of 
the four-year cycle of the Sejm with the three-year life of the 
councils. But when the people have judged the candidates, the 
lists go back up the ladder, and any real disasters would quickly 
be set might before the actual election takes place. 

Perhaps the most important single theme in Poland today, how- 
ever, is that the people’s lack of interest in the election does not 
represent sullen hostility or resigned surrender. Even the students 
and the priests who are most openly critical of the regime and the 
elections are at one with Mr Gomulka on international policy—and 
the Front’s two most successful slogans are “ No arms for German 
revanchists ” and “Hands off Africa.” Everybody agrees with 
these, and most believe that on these issues at least, the Com- 
munists are trustworthy. Last month’s flare-up of hostility between 
church and state, which could have turned the election into a trial 
of strength, has been quietly buried by both sides—in the interests, 
it seems, of national unity, if not of the National Unity Front. 


Mr Gomulka : He won 
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When new rails are brought out to the rail bank ready 
for delivery they inspect them for straightness, true 
angles and flaws in the metal and that’s what I’m doing 
at Workington Iron and Steel Company where they 
roll not only lots of.rails like these for British Railways 
but a good share of all the rails exported from Britain 
and of course they have to be 
boy on the bank. ey patcus ta mils a 
absolutely straight and sound 
and these rails weigh nearly a ton each so it’s a big job 
but all in the day’s work for US. 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


To Managers from Shareholders 


The broad effect of the budget must be counter-infia- 
tionary ; there must be a larger: surplus above-the-line than 
last year and a smaller overall deficit. All existing encourage- 
ments to investment must be maintained. Room must be left 
for increased exports. I must consider whether existing 


HESE were the Chancellor's budget aims. In following 
them, Mr Selwyn Lloyd imposed increased indirect 
taxes yielding {£80 million in the current fiscal year 
leaving an additional £68 million after income tax reliefs on 
the higher national insurance contributions ; conceded larger 
than expected reliefs for surtax on earned incomes—affecting 
the revenue in 1963 and onward ; offset most of this future 
loss by an increase in profits tax ; and modelled for contingent 
use two new economic regulators, the power to vary the main 
revenue duties within a maximum range of 20 per cent, and 
the power to introduce a new and also variable payroll charge 
on employers up to a maximum of 4s. gross (or 1s. rod. net) 
per week per employee. Mr Lloyd’s first budget thus marks 
a shift of emphasis in two major ways. In the first place there 
is “ this switch of burden from the individual to companies.” 
Secondly, and more immediately, there is a switch in the 
instruments of economic. control. 

Lord Amory, in his last budget a year ago, also gave explicit 
warning that the actual budget changes might need to be 
supplemented ; but his supplementary measures were credit 
controls, and curbs on hire purchase and bank credit were 
relied upon to make good the shortfall in fiscal disinflation. 
Now the Treasury is seeking to broaden its range of weapons. 
It feels that the use of Bank rate for its domestic effects may 
be inhibited by international considerations, and it acknow- 
ledges the discriminatory nature of the quick results obtained 
from changing the hire purchase regulations. As a result, 
greater reliance is being placed on fiscal policy than at any 
time since the Conservatives returned to power ten years ago. 
It is true that the emphasis is now all on nscal flexibility 
But the fact is that before providing for any such flexibility, 
the estimates of both the above-line surplus and of the net 
deficit after providing for all capital outgoings below line 
denote a degree of projected fisca} disinflation unmatched 
since the budgets of Sir Stafford Cripps—with a key difference. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps budgeted to cover all capital 
outlays from taxation, he knew that he could expect virtually 
no contribution from personal savings. In the fifties personal 
savings rose year by year, and they show no sign of slackening. 
Even that portion which has been flowing into the obligations 
of the Exchequer has recently reached many hundreds of 
millions a year; and if the Exchequer’s net borrowings 


methods of regulating the economy can be improved upon. 
I must also consider whether any additional incentive 
to effort and initiative can be provided. Above ail, 
in everything I do I must have in mind the maintenance of 
confidence in the pound sterhng, both at home and abroad. 


in this fiscal year are held to the projected £69 million, 
compared with last year’s £394 million, they will almost 
certainly be more than covered from National savings alone. 
Thus Mr Lloyd seems amply justified in saying that he does 
not expect to be looking for new money in the gilt-edged 
market in 1961-62. In practice the authdrities will have to 
decide whether, at last, to allow demand for gilt-edged to 
raise gilt-edged prices and lower interest rates—~which would 
mean that monetary relaxation was working against fiscal 
restraint, a neat reversal of earlier conflicts. Alternatively, 
the authorities could go on selling long-term stock and redeem 
Treasury bills—which might force the commercial banks to 
protect their liquidity by indiscriminate cuts in advances. The 
reduction in borrowing will indeed, as Mr Lloyd stated with 
studied ambiguity, “ give us additional room for manoeuvre 
in our monetary policy from now on.” 


va while the budget is severely disinflationary in terms 
of the large size of its ordinary surplus and the small 
size of its claim on outside saving to help finance public 
investment, the extra taxes that Mr Lloyd chose—on oil, on 
TV advertising and on vehicle licences—are likely to have a 
relatively small effect on personal consumption and a relatively 
large effect on industrial costs. Some of these additions to 
costs will be passed on in higher prices, so that they should 
work through to consumption, but some will no doubt be 
met by paring profit margins and company reserves—and in 
that case the extra public saving will be met, not from con- 
sumption, but from private saving. The more serious new 
drain on company income, from the increase of 24 to 15 per 
cent in profits tax, will hardiy take effect until 1962-63. 

The absence of any direct check on consumer spending is 
the more surprising, as Mr Lloyd expects that by the end 
of 1961 consumer expenditure may be running 3} per cent 
higher in real terms than a year before. Current spending 
by public authorities in real terms is expected to rise by about 
3 per cent, and fixed investment by about 7 per cent to 
the end of the calendar year. The “ probable reduction” in 
the rate of stockbuilding cannot be relied upon to act as a 
sufficient offset to prevent an over-expansion of home demand. 
Hence the budget’s disinflationary slant. 
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For the check to consumption Mr Lloyd is in 
fact relying on the general effects of the budget 
surplus, with the possible surcharge on revenue 
duties held in reserve. He also hopes for a 
contribution from increased private saving, as in 
1960. This is hard to assess. Most analysts have 
consistently under-estimated the public’s deter- 
mination to go on increasing its savings in the 
past decade. This year the net total is unlikely 
to be fortified, as it was in 1960, by reduction 
in dissaving through new hire purchase or bank 
borrowing by individuals. And the prospect of 
lower surtax bills in January, 1963, could under- 
standably make potential beneficiaries spend some 
of their future windfall in advance. On the other 
hand, the improvement in profit margins which 
should accrue when output starts rising again 
should add to company saving. 

The effect of the budget proposals on saving 
in the longer term seems clearer. It is true that 
they discriminate against the saver qua investor 
in two ways: by increasing the profits tax and by 
widening the difference in tax treatment between 
‘“ earned ” income and investment income. Con- 
ceptually, therefore, it could be argued that Mr 
Lloyd is penalising savings. In practice one 
guesses that the result will probably turn out to 
be the opposite. The fact is that very substantial 
reliefs have been given to the people most inclined 
and best able to save ; and they are unlikely to 
be put off by the fact that the tax bill on their 
dividend income will be higher by a wider margin 
than before than the tax bill on the same amount 
of additional earnings. The much more relevant 
comparison for many people for whom investment 
income is a supplement to earned income is that 
they will now pay less tax than they did before 
on their investment income too. 

For investment, the Chancellor contented him- 
self with continuing existing allowances. His 
increased profits tax is hardly an investment 
incentive. For exports there are two peripheral 
concessions. Stamp duty on bills of exchange is 
reduced to a flat 2d. as on cheques, from the old 
ad valorem basis at 1s. for £100. Secondly, 
the Inland Revenue will no longer deduct from 
expenses allowed for business travel an imputed 
figure of “ home savings.” But Mr Lloyd made 
no mention of any direct boosts to exports such 
as the conce$sion to profits tax recently suggested 
by Lord Amory. He conceded that allowing for 
all special factors Britain's export performance in 

"1960 as a whole was “ disappointing,” so that 
‘“ prosperity did not rest on a sufficiently secure 
foundation.” For the sorely needed spurt in ex- 
ports he is relying on the recent improvements in 
export credit insurance, together with the general 
effect of this budget on sharpening incentive, 
preventing an overload of domestic demand and 
checking a rise in domestic prices. It remains 
to be seen whether that is a sufficiently secure 
foundation. 
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The Budget Arithmetic 


r the accounting sense, this budget is rigorous and Keynesian: Mr Selwyn Lloyd 

derived no complacency from the unusually high buoyancy of the revenue. On 
the basis of existing taxes, inland revenue duties were expected to rise by £398 million 
or 12 per cent, of which £40 million comes from the increase in profits tax in last year’s 
budget. Customs and excise were estimated at an additional £65 million, and motor 
duties and other revenue at an additional £43 million, the big item being advance debt 
repayment of some {£60 million by Germany. On the other side of the account, 
estimates of supply expenditure, published earlier in the year, are up by £280 
million net (after allowing for the additional {£50 million from the health stamp and 
charges); and the Chancellor now shows an increase of £46 million for the Consoli- 
dated Fund, £20 million for servicing the national debt (estimated on the basis of 
interest rates now ruling) and {11 million for Northern Ireland. Thus an increase of 
£326 million in expenditure would in any case have been more than compensated by 
an increase of £506 million in revenue, and the above-line surplus, on the basis of 
existing taxes, would have reached £438 million, compared with the 1960-61 outturn 
of £147 million and Lord Amory’s estimate of £304 million. But Mr Lloyd kept his 
eyes firmly on the real balance of the economy and decided that even this high 
accounting surplus was not enough. 

For the current fiscal vear, the only reliefs of importance are to allow for the higher 
flat rate insurance contributions. A net loss of £12 million to inland revenue is out- 
weighed by an extra £80 million from the imposts on oil, television advertising and 
motor licences. Net revenue for 1961-62 is thus increased by £68 million. The big 
reductions in surtax have no effect on this year’s accounts and will become fully 
operative only in 1963-64, as will the almost matching increase in profits tax. 

The additional £68 million this year brings Mr Lloyd's projected surplus above-line 
to £506 million. Since net payments below-line, at £575 million, ,are expected to 
remain some £47 million below last year’s estimate (still £34 million above the out- 
turn) the overall deficit, or as it is now more accurately styled the “ borrowing 
requirement,” will be no more than £69 million. 


1961 


1960-61 OUTTURN AND 1961-62 ESTIMATES 
(after budget changes) 


(£ million) 


ABOVE THE LINE 


1961-62 
Esti- 
mate 
2.729 


1960-61 
Esti- Odurt- 
mate turn 
2.478 2,433 

190 190 21) 

239 236 240 

110 90 94 

256 263 325 


1960-6! 
Esti- Our- 
mate turn mate 
Interest on Debt... 640 66! 660 
Sinking Funds 40 39 40 
Northern Ireland 8! 89 72 
Miscellaneous 8 9 23 


1961-62 
Est:- 


Revenue Expenditure 
Income Tax 
Sur tax 
Death 

Stamps 
Profits Tax 


Duties 


EPT & EPL 


- Total Cons. Fund 769 
3,273 3,212 3,598 


798 ets 


Total Inland Revenue 
2.409 2390 2510 
113 126 1S5 


5,728 6,263 


Customs and Excise 


Supply :— 
Motor Duties 


Defence 
Civil 


1.608 
3,299 


4,907 


1,596 
3,393 


1,656 
3,53) 


5,187 


Total Tax Revenue | 5,798 
~ ———-----— Total Supply Services 4.989 

Broadcast Licences 39 38 40 

Sundry Loans 32 41 


Miscellaneous 114 127.7205 


5,980 5,934 6,508 


Total Expenditure 5,676 5,787 


304 


6,002 
S08 


Total Revenue Surplus 147 


Receipts 
Interest outside Budget 
Export Guarantees Act— 

Repayments .... 
Housing receipts 
Votes ...... 
Local Authorities— 
Repayments 
New Towns—Repayments 
Post Office capital repay 
ments from Votes 
Colonial Development 
Corporation— 
Repayments 
Sugar Board— 
Repayments (net) 
ISHRA—Surplus receipts 
Nationalised Industries 
(other than NCB)— 
Repayments 
Other repayments 


from 


Total Receipts 


Borrowing require- 
ment— 
(Overall deficit) 


BELOW 


4 
428 514 


318 394 6 


THE LINE 


| Payments 
| Interest outside Budget. 
| Loans under Export Guar- 
| antees Act : 
Post War Credits........ 
War Damage... ; 
Scottish Special Housing. . 
Armed Forces—Housing 
Loans for New Towns 
Loans for House Purchase 
Post Office capital outlays 
Loans to :— 
Colonial Dev. Corpn 
Colonial Governments 
Nationa! Coal Board (nex) 
Other Nat'lised. Indst’s. . 
Loans to tron and Stee! 
Companies 
Other payments . 


Total Payments 


} 


| Below-line Deficit 


' 


275 


35 
27 
it 

4 

5 
27 
40 
44 


5 
29 
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Relief for Some People 


MR LLOYD: I propose two measures; First, the earned 
income allowance applicable to Income Tax—two-ninths 
up to £4,005 and one-ninth thereafter up to £9,945—will 
be deductible in computing income for Surtax purposes. 

Secondly, the present = is that, a personal 
allowances aside, Surtax begins at £2,000, I propose, in 
eon to lift this figure ey earned income, again leaving 

oe era aside, to £4,000. Putting this change 

cisely, but not more concisely, there will be a 

tpeck allowance for Surtax purposes in respect of earned 

income, namely, a deduction of £2,000 or, if it is less, the 

excess of earned income, less the earned income relief, over 
£2,000. 


MR GERALD NABARRO : Say that again. 
MR LLOYD : My hon. Friend can read it. 

OR the second time, the Conservatives have shown that 
Fue they make a concession on surtax, they make 

a big, worthwhile one; but that does not make the 
detail of it immediately easier to understand. Fathers might 
consider testing their children’s ability in arithmetic by setting 
them surtax assessments, keeping under cover the ready 
reckoner on this page. At present the amount of income on 
which surtax is levied is the gross income from all sources 
(married couple’s combined) less £2,000, less the family 
allowances introduced by Mr Thorneycroft in his 1957 budget 
(£100 for a childless couple, £300 for a couple with 2 children 
under 11, and soon). Under the new proposals for 1961-62, 
having done the above sum, every surtax payet with earned 
income can make a further subtraction: this is two-ninths 
of earned income for all those earning less than £2,571. For 
larger earned incomes, the subtraction is the present earned 
income allowance, together with the amount by which earned 
income, shorn of the earned income allowance, exceeds 
£2,000—but with a limit of £2,000 on this latter portion. 
In effect, this means that for people earning between {2,571 
and £5,000, the new allowance is the amount by which earned 


EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS IN STORE 


Gross Income 
Single Mon :— 
Earned Unearned 


2,500 
2,000 
1,750 
1,250 


Income liable to Surtax Saving in 


Surtax 


Zz 
° 
: 


Proposed 


8 


Na 
56 
ttt 
222 
389 


38 


444 
Married Man wit 
Nil 
Nel 
Nal 
200 
Nil 
1.700 
4,700 
4,650 
é 10,150 
RICH MAN’S READY RECKONER 


Xs earned income 


SESSBBEEE SESS 


ESESESSES 


2, 
5, 
i 


Y =unearned income 
total income= X+Y 
A-=allowance as at present ; the amount by which personal allowances (marriage, 
child, dependent relative and housekeeper allowances) exceed the single allowance. 


Where X is:— Income liable to Surtax 


7 
Below £2,571 pty —2000—A 


Between £2.57! and £5,000 Y-A 
Between £5,000 and (9.945 2 (X— 5,000) + Y—A 


Over £9,945 .. X+Y-—5,550—A 


CHANGES IN TAX RATES 


nme For married men with two chidren both not over eleven 


sroeveeeesen 


6000 
Gross income (all earned) 


The marginal rate is the rate of tax that the taxpayer would pay on the 
next £1 earned. The effective rate is the average of his tax on his whole 
income. 


income exceeds £2,000; for people earning over £5,000 it 
is the earned income allowance plus £2,000. 

The new allowances give nothing to anybody living entirely 
on investment income ; and will exempt from surtax an 
who earns up to £5,000 and has no other source of income. 
For most surtax payers with mixed incomes it is not 80 
simple. Of the 347,000 who, by the middle of last year, 
had been assessed for surtax in 1958-§9, only 36,000 had no 
earned income and 62,000 no investment income. The 
budget proposes that amy surtax payer earning less than 
£2,571 will be able to offset something against investment 
income, in addition to the effect of any personal allowances. 
This will obviously be helpful te those living mainly on 
investment income but with part-time jobs. Those earning 
between £2,571 and {£5,000 will, if unmarried, pay surtax 
(but starting at the lowest rates) on any unearned income ; but 
married people within this earnings band will pay surtax on 
investment income only if this exceeds their personal allow- 
ances. Thus a married couple, with two children aged over 
16, can earn up to {£5,000 a year and have Schedule A, 
dividends, bank interest, etc., up to £400 and still bé exempt 
from surtax. 

Today there must be over half a million people with gross 
incomes above £2,000. (The latest statistics disclosed 465,000 
in 1959.) Some $0,000 or 60,000 of these will already be 
exempt from surtax through personal allowances ; the Treasury 
estimates that a further 150,000 will be freed by the new 
relief. And all but the 36,000 or so without any earned 
income will benefit to some extent. The relief, which surtax 

payers will not feel until January 1, 1963, will deny the 
Exchequer £58 million in 1962-63 and £83 million (0.5 per 
cent of all consumer spending) in a full year, out of a tax 
expected to yield £210 million in the financial year just begun. 
It is rare to have any major tax so severely cut. - 

Although surtax payers are to be reduced by a third or s0, 
and the work of the Inland Revenue department at Thames 
Ditton accordingly considerably lightened, it seems unfortun- 
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ate that the opportunity is being missed of further — 
tidying up the still considerable number of assess- 
ments which will have to be made yielding very 
small amounts. Single people earning up to 
£5,000 will not pay on their earned income, but 
will still be liable on their investment income, 
.even if this is no more than {10 a year, bringing 
the Treasury in £1. Since the Chancellor is 
anxious to assimilate the rules governing income 
tax and surtax, even if he has given up the task come 
of amalgamating taxes, there would seem to be 
a strong case for allowing the basic personal 
allowance and the life assurance relief for surtax. 
An alternative, if the Chancellor ruled out an 
increase in the general starting level to £3,000, 
would have been to allow a small allowance, 
perhaps £100, for earned income. There is also 
something to be said for the argument that it is 
psychologically unfortunate that the top marginal rate of tax 
remains unchanged and as high. as 17s. 9d.—in spite of the 
fact that the top earners who reach this figure will have 
received very substantial relief. Nevertheless, the incentive 
not only to earn more, but also to invest more, has been given 
to a large number of earnings. Even if they are paying surtax 
on some investment income, it will be at lower rates than 
before 
Only people who have so far paid surtax benefit from 
this budget, though for those just below the level, rises in 
salary will be worth much more than they were ; but other 
individuals share the few increases in tax affecting consumers 
One might perhaps reasonably guess that practically all those 
MIDDLE CLASS TAXES 


Married Couple with two children under ||—all earned income 


1961 
ncome 195i 1955 Before Afcer 
f! O00 16) 8s 17 7? 
£8 000 2,484 2.199 1.769 1.324 
£10,000 6534 5.999 5.123 3.885 


Surtex :— 


Altowance of earned in- 
rebel 


Stamp Duties 


ou income at which a ma ed man with two children pa 
» tax was €5 000 a year now it will be €15,.000.- The increase 
, t €5 000 « vear man has itself more than offset the 


Paying Out 


\ switching the tax burden from individuals to companies, 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd has relied on an increase in profits tax 
from 12) to 1§ per cent, which, with the standard rate of 
income tax unchanged at 7s. gd. in the {, raises corporate 
tax from ros, 3d. to 10s. -9d. in the £. As taxes on profits are 
paid a year after they are earned, the latest increase will bring 
in only {£14 million in the current fiscal year. But it will bring 
in £70 million in 1962-63, when the surtax reliefs make their 
first impact on the exchequer. 

Mr Lloyd did not parade any economic justification for the 
extra 6d. on corporate tax, as Mr Amory did the year before 
when he, too, raised the flat rate of profits tax by 24 per cent. 
Then, Mr Amory appeared to hope that the increase would 
impose some check on the rise in dividends. The wish was not 
father to the fact and dividends rose rapidly. This time, Mr 
Lloyd may be more successful than his predecessor, even 
though he has expressed no specific wish to be. Profits are less 
buoyant than they were a year ago and British companies have 
a bigger investment programme to finance, so that, at this 
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INLAND REVENUE 


income Tax >~ 
increased fiat rate allow- 
ance for Nat. Insurance 
Exemption of German 
pensation payment 


introduction of earnin 
allowance up to £2, 
income Tax ond Profits Tax :—- 
Limitation of capital allow- 
ances on cars 
increase of profits tax from 


12'; to 1S per cent.... 


Total Inland Revenue 


‘ 
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ESTIMATED EFFECT OF FISCAL CHANGES | 


(€ million) 


Estumate Estimate Estimate Estimare 
for for a tor for a 
1961-62 full year 1961-62 full year 
CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Customs .— 
Hydrocarbon o:! 


Excise :— 
Hydrocarbon oi! ....... &> ts , _% 
Television advertisements +7 + 8, 


Total Customs & Excise +385 +58", 
MOTOR VEHICLE DUTIES +25 +% 
Total Tax Changes +68 +87, 


“Cos in 1962-63, £32 million. {Cost in 
1962-63, £26 million. f Yield in 1962-63, 
£45 million, 


who have oil central heating in their private houses—perhaps 
100,000 people using 2-3 tons a year apiece?—would come 
into the {2,000-a-year and upwards category: if so, they may 
not begrudge {4-6 a year more on their heating bills. 

But far more people own cars than have ever paid surtax, 
A rough estimate suggests that probably 45 per cent of the 
increase in vehicle licence duties—i.c., some {11 millon a 
year—will come out of private pockets: This is a good, 
inelastic bet as a revenue raiser, albeit a modest one: 
nobody is likely to give up motoring for the sake of an extra 
{2 10s. a year 


People who have the use of cars that their employers own 
are usually “ charged * a notional annual value of their private 
use for tax purposes: this has been until now 9 per cent of the 
car's original cost: Mr Lloyd has decided that it shall hence- 
forth be taken to be 124 per cent. Nor will the capital allow- 
ances in respect of cars used professionally be allowed at more 
than £2,000. Financially this measure will affect companies 
rather thaf individuals. But it will be top people who lose the 
use of these prestigious perquisites 


of Profits 


juncture, another 6d. on corporate tax is likely to make direc- 
tors ponder more than they did a year ago about their dividend 
policies. They will simply have less money with which to be 
generous, for the total weight of corporate tax is raised from 
§t} to §3j per cent. But it is worth remembering that all 
this implies is a reduction from just over twice to just under 
twice in the average dividend cover on blue-chip equities. 
The net income of any company, until this budget, was 484 
per cent of its gross profits: now it is 46} per cent, which 
means that it is being reduced by just over one twentieth. To 
be exact net earnings come down by §.13 per cent. The table 
shows the effect on the dividend cover and of some of the 
companies which have recently announced their results :— 


Old New Old New 
Div cover cover Div cover cover 
¢ Times Times % Times Times 
PAO i 0-9 0 86 Monsanto .... 15 
AEi.... iS i 0-95 Unilever .... 24'; 
Lancs. Cotton 1 4 C. A. Parsons. 12%, 
Watney Mann ! # Colvilles . 16 
ici 2 09 jaguar ‘ 20 
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If profits fail to rise, any company wishing to maintain its 
dividend can do so only at the expense of retentions, to the 
extent that the following notional examples show: 


Old New | New 
rate rate 
Gros profit 100 00 i 
income tax 38-75 
Profits tax ... 15:00 
Net income 
Nex dividend. 
Retained earnings ‘ 24 375 
Orvieend cover Twice 9 Thrice 
If a company wants to continue to enjoy the same net income 
as it did the year before it must aim to achieve an increase in 
gross profits of 5.4 per cent. That increase will be more 
difficult to attain than the increase of 5.1 per cent set by Mr 
Amory’s budget, for profit margins are lower than they were 
The ordinary shareholder is the camel with this particular 
hump. His worst prospect is to hold shares in a company 
whose dividend is thinly covered (which is put in immediate 
danger by the increase in profits tax) and in a service industry 
which employs « high proportion of labour to capital (which 
is potentially threatened by a pay-roll tax chargeable to 
employers). Perhaps his best prospect is to own shares in a 
capital-intensive company which is busy at the moment selling 
capital equipment to others. Many of the private shareholders 
will be surtax payers and, whatever they gain on their earned 
income} they secure no relief on their investment income 
Throughout the old range of surtax payers, there will be less 
incentive to turn income into capital to avoid high rates of 
tax, but among the surtax payers who are already investors 
the desire for tax free capital gain, as opposed to investmerit 
income still taxable at the same level at the old rates, will not 
be lessened one jot by this budget. 


Levy on Fuel Efficiency 


A’ L. but perhaps £3) million or so of the £50 million 
expected to be raised by the general duty on heavy hydro- 
carbon oils that Mr Lloyd reintroduced for the first time since 


1947 will come from industry. “ For revenue reasons,’ Mr 
Lloyd said, he considered that heavy oils should now bear some 
duty ; he said baldly that the duty had been withdrawn 14 
years ago 

at a time of acute shortage of coal and when every inducement 

was being offered to get people to change from coal. The same 

conditions do not exist today. 
The miners for years now, and the Labour Party for many 
months, have been agitating for this form of protection for 
coal ; the National Coal Board has not said much about it-——in 
public. It is a deliberately discriminatory addition to the costs 
of industries using oil ; and it could have incidentally dis- 
criminatory effects as between other fuels. The gas industry 
is at present using some 400,006 tons of fuel oil a year in gas 
making, close on half a million tons a year of light distillate to 
enrich its water gas on peak joad, and probably 300,000- 
350,000 tons of refinery gases ;| none of these will pay duty. 
as for tax purposes a gasworks‘is classed as an oil refinery, 
which converts petroleum tather than burning it.* (By the 
same token, the 14 million tons of petroleum feedstock, and 
600,000 tons of black oil used in manufacture, will escape 


e Even nate which the gas ledustey would like 1 import, is at 
present duty-free 
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duty.) But the electricity industry, which is by now the largest 
single consumer of fuel oil, burning 6 million tons or more a 
year, is in theory at least liable to have the tax loaded on to its 
costs—at 38s. 6d. a ton on fuel oil, a possible addition of up 
to {£114 million a year. 


In practice, it seems unlikely to accept such a whacking 
increase in its oil bill, It must be remembered that for elec- 
tricity the switch from oil to coal and back, in terms of where 
one decides to generate the marginal unit, is a matter of 
recurring daily decision. If the oil-fired stations had to 
pay the full tax, less oil, almost automatically, would be used. 
In any case, for a customer with this much bargaining power, 

the oil companies would almost 

we sia ‘noe certainly have to absorb much of the 
SELECTED tax. Rebates on fuel oil, below the 
COUNTRIES published zonal prices, were already 
Percemaee general and deep, which makes the 

weight of this duty heavier than it 
oe appears on the price schedules. 
a ag Twopence a gallon on 114d. for fuel 
oe oil is about 17 per cent ; but for big 
— industrial consumers already getting 
Sweden 44d. a gallon discount, it could add 
ae Seeneet ae more than 25 per cent to their fuel 
or inner ronal delivered  COSts. It remains to be seen how 
ee far the oil companies will absorb the 
duty. One assumes that it will be charged fully on scheduled 
prices, but that in the industrial market at least customers 
with bargaining power will press them to share the burden. 


Most other countries in Europe were already taxing fuel 
oi], some at much higher rates than this new duty ; Britain, 
until now at least, was professing liberalism. If the Chan- 
cellor was determined to raise {50 million from duties on oil, 
a general duty on all kinds of oil was perhaps preferable to 
loading the lot on to fuel oil. But it remains blunt protection 
for a weak nationalised competitor ; the Chancellor made no 
suggestion thar it was intended to reduce the cost of imports. 


published* 
net price 


Taxing Salesmanship—at Home 


I" itself, the 10 per cent duty on television advertising 
revenue—which is expected to produce £7 million this 
year and £8} million in a full year—might not offend anyone, 
if it were likely to come out of the contractors’ pockets, - It is 
after all a levy on the rent of a monopoly situation conferred 
by the State, and may indeed make Mr Norman Collins feel 
more moral. In practice, it is unlikely that the contractors 
will have to pay it for long ; they can pass it on. There are 
probably enough products for which television advertising, in 
the view of the media departments of advertising agencies, still 
presents the “ best buy” for the traffic to bear a to per cent 
surcharge on rates—though the contractors may not find 
it too easy to get the extra on their “ spots " at the less desir- 
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to place ; not all, at any rate, can just spend 10 pér cent 
more and pass it through to their customers. If they stick 
to budget and have to cut expenditure somewhere, it might 
most logically be in their “ worst buys,” which would not 
necessarily be television even at 10 per cent above present 
rates. Any sufferers, indeed, might be some of the weaker 
national newspapers and periodicals. The measure may pro- 
vide some incidental data for the Royal Commission on what 
taxes on advertisements actually do, as against what they are 
supposed to do. 


Business and Vehicle Duty 


USINESS may also have to pay perhaps {14 million of the 
B £25 million that the increase in vehicle licence duties will 
raise this year. It operates about 1.8 million commercial 
vehicles of all kinds, if one counts in agricultural tractors, plus 
a proportion of the motor-cycles and of private cars. Business 
firms are believed to buy about 40 per cent of the new cars 
sold each year, but that figure can give an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the number it owns at any one time. A company is 
likely to change all its cars after three years, and many of them 
ifter two; rough calculations would imply that something 
under a million of the 5‘ million cars licensed would be in 
business fleets. 


Relief for Overseas Taxes 


ryxtit Chancellor has adopted three of the recommendations 
| of the Royal Commission on Taxation relating to overseas 
taxes and in doing so has very nearly completed Britain's 
comprehensive—and complicated—system for relieving double 
taxation. This system is based on the principle that the over- 
cas profits of a United Kingdom resident should not be taxed 
both in- the country of origin and here, but that in arriving 
it the United Kingdom liability credit should be given for 
the overseas taxes paid. It has also been fundamental that 
there could be no double taxation relief unless there had been 
double taxation. This would seem to be obvious, but there 
are-two exceptions, 

A number of overseas countries give special tax reliefs, 
usually known as “ pioneer industries concessions,” to 
encourage development in their territory. If a United 
Kingdom company becomes entitled to such relief, its overseas 
liability will be reduced or extinguished. In consequence it 
has ‘little or nothing to credit against its British tax and it 
pays in this country what it saves abroad. The overseas 
attempt to give relief is therefore frustrated and the foreign 
government's good intentions are thwarted. Ten years ago 
the Royal Commission produced its first brief report as a 
matter of urgency to deal with this and related problems 
Last year Lord Amory promised it would be dealt with in 
i961. Now Mr Selwyn Lloyd is to introduce a provision 
under which ctedit may be allowed ‘in respect of the tax 
forgiven which is treated by the overseas government as 
though it had in fact been paid. 

The second exception springs from the much-criticised 
“commencement and cessation” provisions which result in 
the profits of the first year of a new business forming the 
basis for the United Kingdom assessments of two or more 
years. As overseas countries normally base only one year’s 
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assessment on each year’s income there is one or more year’s 
overseas tax which never has an opportunity to attract credit. 
The anomaly is well understood and can have serious results. 
The Royal Commission was quite clear that it ought to be 
removed, but hoped that remedial legislation would not be 
needed as a result of the adoption of its overriding recom- 
mendation.that the “ actual year” basis of assessment should 
be adopted. That hope seems further away than ever, but 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd has acted to remove one of the many 
artificialities of the existing basis of assessment. In future, 
whatever the United Kingdom basis, as each year’s profits 
are charged to tax, the corresponding year's overseas tax will 
be credited, even if it is for the second time. There is no 
mention here of retrospective relief, although the inequity 
has been long accepted ; it will be intereSting to see whether 
ICI obtain any reward for the legal battle on this issue which 
they have so far fought, unsuccessfully, up to the Court of 
Appeal. A minor relief, which may nevertheless be important 
to the persons concerned, is the allowance of credit to pro- 
vincial and local income taxes levied in foreign countries, No 
mention was made by the Chancellor about the representations 
which have been made to him for the extension of the overseas 
trade corporation legislation to non-resident subsidiaries of 
United Kingdom companies. 


Business Expenses 


I r is difficult to fault the Chancellor on what he said 
about business expenses. At the same time it is doubtful 
whether exhortation is enough. Some would argue that the 
Revenue’s devotion to the notoriously strict “ Schedule E” 
expense rules balances the laxity of some taxpayers’ ideas 
about what is legitimate, and that the Revenue should take 
the plank out of its own eye in order that it may see clearly 
to take the speck out of the taxpayer's. Others would agree 
that inspectors must continue to wage their unpopular and 
seemingly ungenerous battle to prevent the slide from taxable 
income into untaxable benefits becoming an avalanche 

The Chancellor proposes to back up his homily in various 
ways. The form P IID on which employers are required to 
return expense allowances and benefits in kind will be revised 
so as to provide the Revenue with more precise information 
initially. This is an astute move, though one takes with a 
pinch of salt the comment that it will not in the end add to 
work as it will save subsequent enquiries. To compensate 
for this the Revenue is to give up the attempt to tax home 
savings arising during business travel. This has always 
seemed mean, and has certainly never yielded any material 
revenue. ' 

Individuals, more than companies, are concerned with the 
limit on capital allowances that has already been mentioned ; 
but it will be interesting to see which companies feel it right 
to provide their executives with luxury cars which will effec- 
tively cost them, in terms of profits, rather more than double 
the list price. There is little doubt that the effect on the sales 
of some higher priced cars will be serious—though experts 
are already busy suggesting how companies might change 
their limousines. more often to create a company loss on the 
re-sale. Most important, the dramatic reduction in marginal 
rates on executive incomes will undoubtedly increase the 
propensity to take salaries in cash. 
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BUDGET MARKETS 


Fillip for Gilt-edged 


O* the stock exchange, the most clear- 
cut reaction to the budget has come 
in the gilt-edged market. Although prices 
were relatively slow to pick up, the 
atmosphere in this market immediately 
improved. Investors are generally sur- 
priged at the severity of the budget as 
measured by the large above-line surplus 
and the very small -esidual deficit. They 
feel that the prospect for gilt-edged has 
improved on three counts ; less danger of 
inflation, less need for new government 
borrowing, and less reliance, with the two 
new cconomic regulators, on monetary 
restraints in general and Bank rate in par- 
ticular, The market fastened on the 
Chancellor's specific statement : 

While we shall not lose sight of our 

longer term aim of lengthening the debt 

already in market hands, and shall have to 
deal with the stock which matures in 

February next, we shall not, if things go 

as we expect, be looking for new money 

from the gilt-edged market in 1961-62. 
Indeed, since the estimated overall deficit 
of £69 million would on recent experience 
be covered many times over by receipts 
from small savings, there is the prospect of 
some net redemption of gilt-edged stock 
in the coming year. One possible course, 
given the authorities’ contmuing desire to 
lengthen the debt, would be to pay off in 
cash at least part of the £758 million of 44 
per cent Conversion maturing next Feb- 
ruary ; to allow demand for medium dated 
stocks to express itself in higher prices ; and 
to concentrate the selling effort at the long 
end of the market, thereby keeping control 
over long-term interest rates and achieving 
a further funding of short-dated into long- 
dated debt. There seems little doubt that 
gilt-edged policy is entering a new phase. 
A number of alternative slants are —— 
each giving rise to tricky pr s— 
especially if the authorities feel reluctant 
to squeeze the base of the banks’ liquid 
assets still further. 

For the moment, on the assumption that 
the official course will not change sharply, 
demand has been concentrated mainly on 
short and medium dated stocks, which 
would also benefit more directly from 
any cut in Bank rate. 
broker has sold a 


has extended to the market stocks at the 
long end and even to irredeemables. On 
Thursday War Loan was marked up by 6. 


Moderate Cheer 


I the market in industrial equities, the 
budget was generally well received. 
There was relicf at the absence of a capital 
gains tax (and, among tobacco shares, at the 
absence of a further imcrease in the tobacco 
duty) and there was satisfaction with the 
surtax reliefs, which though they apply only 
to carned income would, it was thought, 
ultimately bring more money into the mar- 
ket. After the dull close on Wall Street on 
Tuesday night, the British industrial market 
was less enthusiastic. By the close on 
Wednesday the Financial Times index had 
risen to a new peak of 355.5, compared with 
3$3.1 on the eve of the budget, while in 
the week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator went up from 413.§ to 419.1. 
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Though the reception to the budget was 
favourable, it did not provide the occasion 
for another sharp rise in prices. For one 
thing, the market had to contend with the 
increase in profits tax. For another, the 


PAYROLL TAX 


Regulator, Rather than 
Economiser 


HE Chancellor’s new ] tax is a 

much less ambitious device than some 
commentators since the budget appear to 
have assumed. From the outline he gave 
of it on Monday, it is clear that he intends 
it primarily to be just another revenue 
raiser, with the distinction that it oor 
posed to withdraw spending power 
economy whenever the re of demand 
looks like getting out of hand, Only inci- 
dentally, as a kind of covenanted side-effect, 
is it considered as providing an incentive 
for employers to economise in the use of 
this country’s scarcest resource—tabour, At 
the maximum at present envi of four 
shillings surcharge on each w national 
insurance stamp paid by employers, it will 
hardly be a very sharp incentive. It would 
add about one or two per cent to total pay- 
rolls—much less than most annual wage 
increases. It is unlikely, for instance, that 
such an impost would have caused the 
motor industry to have laid off any more 
workpeople last autumn when it expected 
demand to pick up again within a few - 
months. But in the long run, if the new 
impost is ever imposed and if it lasts long 
enough, it might have a beneficial effect on 
the two activities that use labour most inten- 
sively and perhaps most inefficiently ‘ 
and offices. The distributive trades, 
financial and professional group of services, 
and government service between them now 
employ about 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber in civil employment, and improvements 
in labour productivity in these trades 
have probably lagged behind every other 
industry. 

But even as a new “ economic regulator,” 
the new tax is not a very delicate instru- 
ment. The machinery for ing national 
insurance contributions, which would be 
used until some special arrangements could 
be made designed for the new tax itself, 

up to 





376 


—or 46} percent at the present rates for 
the two taxes. Admittedly, the surcharge 
would always be payable in full immedi- 
ately, while the tax set-off would not operatg 
-unul some considerable ume later, when thé 
current year's habilities come to be assessed. 
So it would effectively extract revenue to 
the full amount during periods of excess 
demand. At a maximum of {10 8s. a year 
for cach of the 22.84 million insured per- 
sons for whom employers’ contributions are 
at present paid, the gross yield of the new 
tax could be about £237 million a year, but 
the net yield would eventually be no more 
than {110 mullion. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Output Still Stable 


[' is still aj little too early to expect the 
official index of industrial production to 
show signs of any real increase in output. 
Although the motor industry responded 
very quickly in February to the relaxation 
of hire purchase restrictions, car output for 
that jmonth only just held its own with the 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1954 = 100 
All industries Manufacturing 
Un- Seasonally Un- Seasonally 


adjusted corrected adjusted corrected 
1959: 


3rd qtr 106 114 107 Ws 
4th. qu: 121 17 124 120 


1960 :-— 
Ist qtr 123 120 125 122 
2nd qtr 121 121 125 124 
ird qtr 113 120 iis 123 
4th qtr 124 120 126 122 
1961 :— 
January 120 W9 120 124 
February 124 120 126 ie 


total for January. Again, while there were 
some patchy signs of improvement among 
manufacturers of household appliances, 
generally their situation was still a poor one. 
The official index of industrial production 
in February, allowing for seasonal factors, 
has in fact been provisionally estimated at 


Retail turnover appears to have in- 
creased sharply in March. Provisional 
estimates suggest that it rose about 3 
per cent, even after making allowance 
for seasonal factors and, as far as pos- 
sible, for the effect of Easter. Clothing 
and footwear shops did very well, bene- 
fiting from the particularly fine weather. 


a can en aa nn 
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120 (1954 100), against 119 for January, 
but this one point difference is hardly 
significant. 

In effect, output has remained practically 
unchanged since the beginning of 1960. 
During the nadir of the motor recession last 
November, the index dropped only two 
points to 119, an mdication of the strength 
of the buoyant parts of the economy, such 
as the capital goods industries, chemicals, 
electricity, paper and printing, and drink 
and tobacco. Although the revival in motor 
output has since gained further strength, 
later production figures for industry gener- 
ally may be affected by any curtailment of 
demand for stock building, or by the actual 
cutting down of stocks, which seems to have 
started in a few industries. Steel, for one, 
has already been affected. Perhaps signifi- 
cantly, unemployment between mid-March 
and mid-April dropped by rather less than 
one would expect for the time of the year. 
At 340,000 on April roth, the number out 
of work was about 1.5 per cent of the total 
labour force, against 1.6 per cent on 
March 13th. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Has Zurich Noticed? 


EACTIONS to the budget in | overseas 

financial centres have been so far 
precisely nil. This is rather surprising. It 
is admittedly of limited interest abroad just 
how the British tax burden is levied, as 
opposed to how it is distributed, and while 
surtax has been cut profits tax has been 
raised. But the large ordinary surplus and 
the very small overall deficit might have 
been expected to impress Zurich, as they 
have impressed the gilt-edged market— 
which is of course closer to the scene. 

Sterling actually softened early in the 
weck, with signs of modest support from the 
exchange control to hold it just below parity 
against the dollar. The selling of sterling 
is reported to be on account of commercial 
rather than speculative transactions. Dollars 
have been in demand in Loncon—Britain 
is after all almost certainly still running a 
substantial current deficit—and sterling has 
been on offer from New York. On Wednes- 
day the dollar itself came under some specu- 
lative pressure as a result of the conflagration 
in Cuba, and some adverse repercussions 
made themselves felt on sterling. There has 
been no return of the speculative mood that 
followed the revaluations of the mark and 
guilder Jast month. 

But foreign exchange is still streaming 
into Germany ; and Thursday's: fortnightly 
meeting of the Bundesbank directors passed 
once again with no change in Bank rate. 
Evidently the opposition from Bonn is still 
decisive. Holland meanwhile has followed 
up its own revaluation by reopening its bond 
market to foreign loans. Holland, together 
with Switzerland, is the cheapest foreign 
capital market in Europe, and German firms 
in particular have found many ways of 
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getting credit there. But since the mid- 
fifties public issues by foreign borrowers 
have been disallowed, in order to keep funds 
available at low rates to domestic borrowers, 
especially municipal authorities. Now the 
Netherlands Bank has announced that it will 
allow foreign borrowing on a “ very limited 
scale,” to public authorities rather than 
private borrowers. 

Another foreign exchange contro! relaxa- 
tion, which will encourage an inflow rather 
than an outflow of capital, has been made 
by Japan. From the beginning of May, 
proceeds of sales of Japanese securities by 
foreigners, although still not freely con- 
vertible, may be sold to other foreigners, so 
that there will be a market in “ security 
yen ” in the same way as there is in security 
sterling. As the discount is expected to be 
small this move is expected to broaden 
foreign interest in investment in Japanese 
securities. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Slow Improvement 


T is now clear that Britain's overseas trade 

balance has taken a turn for the better 
in 1961, but the improvement continues to 
be slow. Imports in March, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, fell for the second suc- 
cessive month, and at £375 million c.if. 
were the lowest on the Board of Trade’s 
reckoning since last June. Exports, valued 
f.o.b., have not quite maintained their 
January spurt. But in the first quarter as 
a whole, seasonally adjusted, they were 4 
per cent more than the average for 1960, 
while imports were up by only 14 per cent. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


Seasonally adjusted ; £ million per month 


‘Re- 
Exports exports Imports 
fob fob cif 


Ist quarter 305 10 369 
and ° 295 it 375 
ird mi 290 13 385 
4th e 295 12 390 


Ist quarter 309 12 385 


October... i iB 384 
November. 329 12 406 
December . 13 381 


January.... 398 
February iF 383 
March..... 12 


The crude trade deficit on the adjusted 
figures for the first quarter works out at a 
monthly average of {£64 million, the smallest 
since the first quarter of 1960. Under the 
old basis of reckoning this would have 
denoted only a small deficit in the trade 
account as computed in the balance of 
payments, and perhaps a small surplus after 
crediting invisibles. But on the basis of the 
revised payments figures it probably still 
represents a merchandise’ trade deficit of 
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£250-£300 million a year, with only very 
small net receipts from invisibles (where 
the Chancellor now sees “ little prospect ” 
of any improvement). This points up the 
need for a further big improvement in the 
trade balance. The bap as recorded in the 
trade returns probably needs to be brought 
down to {£40 million a month to restore bare 
balance to the current account, and well 
below that to produce the necessary pay- 
ments surplus. : 


SHIPBUILDING 


Grudging Admissions 


A= the report on prospects facing 
the shipbuilding industry by a sub- 
committee of the Ministry of Transport’s 
shipbuilding advisory committee carries the 
signatures of both employers and union 
leaders—unlike DSIR's report last Decem- 
ber on research and development in that 
industry and its twin, marine engineering 
—its comments on the efficiency of British 
shipyards are not as muted as the outsider 
might have feared. Perhaps the chairman- 
ship of Sir James Dunnett, who has begun 
to give the Ministry of Transport some- 
thing of a shot in the arm since he became 
its permanent secretary just over two 
years ago, may have had something to do 
with that. At any rate, some of its remarks 
bear the mark of determined editing by 
somebody. In its section on modernisation 
and re-¢quipment, for instance, it states: 
“most of the yards have now been 
modernised and re-equipped, some of them 
to a standard fully equivalent to that of 
their most efficient foreign competitors.” 
Again, on the question of keeping delivery 
promises: “ shipbuilders in this and other 
countries can now generally meet ship- 
owners’ requirements in this respect 
(though only modernised yards can really 
effect quick deliveries).” And, on prices: 
“ the latest evidence available suggests that 
at least some United Kingdom shipbuilders 
are now offering prices as low as their 
foreign competitors.” For a report receiv- 
ing the unanimous approval of representa- 
tive shipbuilders and union leaders, these 
statements are positively candid, 

The report discusses in more detail the 
tentative figuring in the DSIR report about 
the likely demand for British built ships 
in the next few years. In the long run, 
British yards could expect to get most of 
the one million gross tons of new building 
required by British shipowners in an 
average year, which would leave the yards 
with a capacity to build probably up to 
another 600,000 gross tons for Common- 
wealth and foreign owners. But the present 
surplus of shipping, afloat and still being 
built, makes it unlikely that total new orders 
for delivery in the five years 1961-65 will 
be much greater than 4 million tons from 
British firms and three-quarters of a million 
tons for overseas owners, unless any new 
world crisis on a par with Suez and Korea 
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intervenes. Since 1} million tons of this 
combined total of 4] million tons is due to 
leave the slipways this year, average launch- 
ings for the next four years are not likely 
to exceed some 875,000 tons, just over half 
of the industry's present capacity and only 
a slightly higher proportion of its average 
output of 1.4 mullion tons over the last 
decade 


While the report does not “ positively 
recommend” the amalgamation of ship- 
— firms—nor that they should bs 
manently close down any yards—it $s 
suggest that they consider further the 
various practical advantages to be got from 
closer working arrangements such as 
pooling equipment and sharing 
resources. It acknowledges the latest 
extension of credit facilities for ship- 
building orders, though it would be more 
helpful, the report adds, if yards 
could quote compeiitively at the outset of 
negotiations, rather than match the best 
of foreign offers, when these are eventually 
known. It also makes a passing, and none 
too hopeful, reference to the possibility of 
a Government-subsidised — nee 
scheme, (Meanwhile, shipyards may draw 
some, comfort from the Chancellor's 
promise in the budget that the 40 per cent 
mvestment allowance on new ships will 
not be changed during the present Parlia- 
ment.) But the report's principal recom- 
mendations concern the need to improve 
labour relations in this strike-bedevilled 
industry. It suggests two new, or revived 
institutions—joint committees of labour 
and management for each yard, as during 
the last war, and some committee at 
national level similarly to discuss ways of 
improving efficiency. But only a changed 
attitude amongst management and labour, 
as the report itself recognises, will ever lead 
to a real improvement, and no report can 
will that into existence. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Private Fuel 


Noe DEVELOPMENTS, the new com- 
pany formed jointly by the Metals 
Division of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Rolls-Royce, and Rio Tinto, is the first 
private concern to be set up in Britain to 
make fuel elements for nuclear reactors. 
This business is at present the monopoly of 
the Atomic Energy Authority ; private com- 
panies need a government licence—solely 
on safety provisions—before they can handle 
enriched uranium, though they are free to 
make as many elements as they like with 
natural uranium. Rolls-Royce and ICI 
already have permission to handle enriched 
uranium for non-commercial purposes, and 
experience in the assembly of fuel elements, 
so this obstacle to production should not 

them ; Rio Tinto can supply natural 
uranium from its mines, while enriched 
uranium can already be bought in the 
United States. All that remains is to find 
the market; the increasing number of 


ut 
: 


with everyone but the AEA. 


CHEMICALS 


Yet More Petrochemicals 


— Hydrocarbon Chemicals, the 
petrochemical concern that is jointly 
owned by Distillers and British Petroleum, 
has announced the first plans for its new 
petrochemical complex at Baglan Bay on 
the coast of South Wales. The products 
will be the same as those that BHC makes 
at its present plant in Scotland ; ethylene, 
propylene and butadiene, and their produc- 
tion will start by the end of 1962. steam 
cracker and a gas separation plant will be 
used to obtain them from naphtha, which 
will come from the BP refinery three miles 
away at Llandaff. Some of the ethylene 
will be used at another new BHC plant on 
the same site which will make ethylene 
dichloride, a raw material for the polyvinyl 
chloride plant of Distillers’ subsidiary 
British Geon at Barry; the rest will be 
used to make styrene monomer at the new 
plant being built at Baglan Bay by Forth 
Chemicals (owned by BHC and Monsanto). 
The butadiene will be sold to synthetic 
rubber producers, but no use for the pro- 
pylene has yet been announced. 

These plans do not complete the scheme 
for Baglan Bay; BHC says that more 
products will be made there. The absence 
of any reference to a use for the ; 
which is employed at Grangemouth to 
make other chemicals, suggests that BHC 
may be planning to add pol to 
the high-density polythene that it already 
makes there ; the Phillips process that it 
uses and for which it holds the exclusive 
British patent rights can be modified to 
produce polypropylene. ICI and Shell, 
which respectively have licences under the 


patents of Dr Natta and Dr Ziegler, are the 
only two British producers id kenman 
“pees 

size of the swing to petrochemicals 
in Europe, even in a where coal deriva- 
tives are still competitive in cost, is shown 
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Public Assistance to Industry 


HE new table in this year’s memoran- 
dum to the civil estimates setting out 
the different kinds of financial assistance 
the government makes to private industry 
is a. decided improvement. Previously 
most of these figures were—and still are— 
buried in the various departmental esti- 
mates. Only those loans, such‘as the one 
to Colvilles, that the Treasury chooses tt 
put below the line in the budget were 
readily identified——a somewhat arbitrary 
distinction, incidentally, for most of the 
loans and outright grants to manufactur- 
ing industry that are included in depart- 
mental votes are also for capital projects 
Of the grand total of {£400 million that 
the government has provided in this 
budget for assistance to private industry, 
the lion's share, as one would expect, goes 
to British farmers—some {£273 million of 
Leaving aside also the £40 million to 
be lent to building socicties for relending 
i houses built before 191g, the total 
unount of aid to industry proper will be 
£77 million this vear. This is more than 
! what was actually 
Apart from the 

ik of which 


wrhome % ‘ 
ning Vour 


ERNMENT AID 


s andareds 
DOSiK—-devetopment contracts 
ef saving equipment-—t 
aft development gra 
h-—Fe@organisation subse es 


toan to Colviltes, itd 
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expenditure on acquiring‘sites and build- 
ing factories, Last year it provided for 
£19 million in the estimates and this year 
the provision has risen to £30 million. But 
it seerns that spending has lagged well 
behind. By the end of March, 1961, the 
total amount actually lent in 1960-61 to 
firms setting up in the development dis- 
tricts was only just over {1 million 
(against a provision of {9 million) and 
direct grants totalled only £127,000 
(against a provision of {1.2 million). Most 
of the difference, the Board says, has in 
fact been committed but not actually yet 
paid over. 

On 4g Strict interpretation not all public 
assistance to private industry is included 
in the new figures, though the omissions 
—loans to public corporations that in turn 
lend money to private industry—do not 
affect the totals much. The National Film 
Finance Corporation, which finances a 
large part of British film production, has 
not drawn any new money from the 
Government for four years. Borrowings by 
the National Research and Development 
Corporation, however, have been rising, 
and this vear are expected to total {1.4 

In the coming vear, too, the new 


: 


went Garden Market Authority is ex 


ccted to start drawing on its £8 million 
loan provision from the Ministry of ¢ 
But the Government’ 
» Cunard to build a 
uner, comprising loan and su 
a maximum of {18 million, i 
Start maturing Until 1962-63 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


$9 1959-60 


an £50,000 are n 
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by a survey in Chemical Age for April 15th 
of the existing and planned plant to produce 
aromatic chemicals from petroleum. By 
1963 there should be capacity for 750,000 
tons of these, including 220,000 tons from 
the plant which Esso has recently an- 
nounced that it will build at its Botlck 
refinery, near Rotterdam. The demand for 
aromatics in Europe is rising so fast that 
coal cannot meet all the demand for them ; 
but American companies are also expand- 
ing their capacity for petroleum-based 
aromatics, and will be able to produce more 
than the likely home demand. European 
chemical manufacturers should be assured 
of cheap aromatics for many years to come. 


HADFIELDS 


New Money and Men 


|S grass its profits are low and are likely 

to remain so in the immediate future 
Hadfields, probably the largest re-rolier in 
the’ steel industry and through Millspaugh 
one of the biggest manufacturers of paper- 
making machinery, could not put its finan- 
cial problems night by a new issue of capital. 
And even if such an issue had been pos- 
sible, it would not in itself have strength- 
ened the management. A take-over bid 
from the outside could have produced rein- 
forcements in money and men and the 
recent rise in the market price of Hadfields 
shares suggests that this was what had been 
expected. In fact the solution suggested ts 
not an outright bid and the price of the 
shares has fallen ; but it will bring in new 
money and men. The scheme has to be 
approved by sharcholders, as it involves a 
new issue of ordinary shares ; Hadficlds’ 
financial advisers, Lazard‘ Brothers, have 
given their backing to the scheme. 

A financial and industrial consortium, 
headed by Sir Peter Roberts, MP, has bee 
formed and it will subscribe for 2,616,184 
of the £1 ordinary shares in Hadfields at 
par, in two subscriptions of 10s. each. The 
industrial members of the group, which will 
subscribe about half the new capital, in- 
clude Wellman Smith Owen, Newton 
Chambers and Barrow Barnsley. This is 
powerful backing and the group will. be 
represented on the board and management 
of Hadfields. Its members regard \heir 
investment as a medium tern) lock-up and 
there is no immediate intention of seeking 
a quotation for the ordinary shares to be 
issued to them. The group will own just 
over 40 per cent of the enlarged ordinary 
capital of Hadfields and, though the 
reinforcements i men and moncy should 
lead to an improvement in profits, there 
does not seem much chance that the div 
dend (which was not covered by earnings 
last year) will be raised substantially in the 
next few years. Shareholders will recog- 
mse that Hadficlds needed new. strength ; 
but some of them may still be left wonder- 
ing whether their immediate interests might 
have been better served by a straight- 
forward bid for the shares they own. | 


ee ne 
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Arthur's Pass | 


WHAT KIND OF MOVE IS THAT? 


Relax. Your Kiwi team-mate’s been pulling your leg, for it has 
nothing to do with rugger at all. Actually, it’s a pass through the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand named after Sir Arthur Dobson, 
who discovered it as a link between the east and west coasts in 1864. 
All this may sound very erudite, coming from a bank. But then, 
as a Bank operating in New Zealand since 1872, our knowledge 
of the country is comprehensive. From that knowledge we can 
provide a complete, well-informed and balanced picture of New 
Zealand today. And even give you a glimpse of tomorrow. Details 
of our country’s economy are — to us — routine knowledge. For 
these things are our business, our stock in trade. And with more 
than 160 branches and agencies throughout the Nortn and 
South Islands, it is not surprising that we are able to keep in 
constant, daily touch with developments. If you want to know 
about New Zealand's economy, ask us ~ 


The National Bank 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles I] Street, London, $.W.1. (TRAfalger 6791) 


Regular 
Information on 


Trading Conditions 
Abroad is essential 


CAN YOU SAY— 


@ that you have an expert knowledge of the 
conditions in 60 foreign countries ? 


© that your information concerning trading 
problems abroad is completely reliable and 
up-to-date ? 


DID YOU KNOW — 


@ that 60 different countries are now dealt 
with in the Intelligence Reports issued by 
Barclays Bark, and that the list is constantly 
being extended ? 


© that each of these reports is revised and 
brought up-to-date twice a year ? 


Collectively or individually, the reports represent 
a valuable addition to your other sources of 
information. They are free, and can be sent to 
you on application by letter or telephone. To add 
your name to our mailing list (and to obtain 
copies already published) please apply to: 


THE INTELLIGENCE BEPARTMENT, 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


S LOMBARD STREET, £.C.4 


OF © amy Pranth 





These 
nutcrackers 
won't 

crack 

any 

nuts... 


. +. unless they're in the hand of 

someone who really knows how to use them 

This is true of all tools — especially true of the 

complex tools and systems now available to big business, 

amongst.them the clectronic computer. 
C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than most about the practica! 
use of computers and, indeed, all the other tools and techniques of 
modern commerce and industry. 

As the largest independent computer and research services 
organization in the world, with a long list of clients which 
includes not only mternationally famous commercial corporations 

wilt also both national and local governments, C-E-I-R now 
operates in America some of the most advanced computing 
equipment in commercial use today. Two London offices ar< 
iready handling commercial, industrial, and scientific problems 
in this country, and another C-E-I-R Centre, in London, 
with IBM 7090 and IBM 1401 facilities, will provide 
computer time and services. 
Thus equipped, and with a staff of over 300 mathematicians, 
Statisticians, economists, scientists, programmers, and other 
specialists (many of them famous in their fields), C-E-I-R arc 
ready to handle on your behalf any assignment, large or smal! 
in part or as a whole, working alone or with your own tcchnica! 
staff. Ask your secretary to write or telephone for a copy of 
‘A NEW DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUE’ 


You will find it very interesting indeed 


INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH . LINEAR PROGRAMMING .- 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING - TREND 
FORECASTING - FEASIBILITY SURVEYS - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - INTEGRATED 
DATA PROCESSING . COMPUTER TIME 


Mv Office: 84 Kingsway London WC2. Tel: CHAnc 
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if you.are 


thinking 


(WHO ISN'T!) 
of increasing 
your 
capital— 


The Investors’ Guide is published to help 
subscribers manage their money affairs to 
the best advantage. 


In the last three months of last year the 
Investors’ Guide recommended 36 shares to 
subscribers for investment and capital gain. 
The value of these shares has risen by 

18.2 per cent. 


But since the beginning of October the 
market index has risen by only 
10.6 per cent. 


Thus readers of the Investors’ Guide 
benefit greatly. 


. For a sample copy write to: 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE» 


FOUNDED BY THE DAILY EXPRESS 


OLD BOURNE HALL, 43 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Joining the Fund 


ITHIN a week the New Zealand 

Government has announced its de- 
cision to apply for membership of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank ; tightened its import regula- 
tions although committed in its election 
platform to relax them ; and tightened its 
hire purchase controls. 

New Zealand’s net overseas assets now 
stand at {£51 million ; they amounted to 
£98 million a year ago and to {119 million 
last June. This sharp deterioration since 
the middle of 1960 stems mainly from 
buoyant import figures—private imports 
were up by nearly a quarter—and worsen- 
ing terms of trade. ternal payments in 
1960 showed a current account deficit of 
£24 million following a surplus of £37 
million in 1959. Domestic activity is at too 
high a level in relation to available re- 
sources and there is little sign that the 
Government's credit squeeze, intensified 
last November, is having any appreciable 
effect. 

One of the immediate reasons for the 
decision to apply for IMF membership is 
certainly the strain on the reserves. New 
Zealand's original fears of possible inter- 
ference in its affairs by these international 
institutions have plainly been unrealistic 
and opinion in the new Conservative govern- 
ment has been moving in this direcnion for 
som¢ time. With little prospect of an im- 
provement in export earnings this year, 
New Zealand may clearly need to raise 
more funds abroad in the near future, 
beyond what it is already planned to borrow 
in London, and membership of the Fund 
and World Bank will give access to short- 
term credits and long-term loans at rates 
more favourable than those of the London 
and New York capital markets. 

The new import restrictions in effect 
quash an increase in quotas that was due 
to take effect. Departments administering 
import controls have been instructed to 
exercise “considerable restraint” in the 
issue of licences generally. The hire 
purchase controls are directed mainly at 
sales of private vehicles, and they are 
severe. New cars—for these regulations 
anything with less than 5,000 miles on the 
clock—now need a two-thirds deposit and 
repuyment within twelve months, against 
the previous 50 per cent deposit and 18 
months to pay, and for second-hand cars 
the minimum deposit has been lifted from a 
third to a half and the repayment period 
cut from 24 to 18 months. 


Priceless Butter 


Hi eres confluence of alleged 
dumpi butter in Britain and strain 
in New *s balance of payments has 
been repeated. Since the beginning of the 
year New Zealand’s finest and Australia’s 
choicest grades of butter have fallen a 
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further 30s. a cwt. to about 2508. a cwt. 
and are now 100s. a cwt. below the level 
of a year ago. The United Kingdom pro- 
duced 37,000 tons of butter in creameries 
last year and imported 408,000 tons. By 
contrast, Germany, the only other consistent 
importer in Europe, produced 400,000 tons 
of butter in 1960, and imported only 17,000 
tons. Apart from a preferential tariff, the 
British market is free in so far as only 
eastern European exporters are impeded by 
import licensing, and supplies are drawn 
from a very large number of countries, with 
occasional imports from less obvious sources 
such as Bulgaria, Nigeria and the United 
States. But imports from New Zealand 


AIRLINER 


£107 million from wool. 
Wholesale butter prices have recently 
turned firmer, so that New Zealand’s butter 


Common Sense on Supersonics 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 


HERE are no public relations men 
among the 600 experts now discussing 
supersonic airliners in a Montreal teeter- 
ing between winter and belated spring— 
no one but hard-headed realists asking 
each other, but not always getting answers 
to, the questions that the public relations 
men are so apt at parrying. Can such 
airliners be built at all with present skills? 
Can they fit into the ordinary airline net- 
work? Will they make or lose money for 
those who build and those who buy them? 
The result would surprise anyone who 
knows the aviation business only by its 
public face. The brash optimism has 
given way to something nearer humility. 
The airlines and makers are no longer 
trying to impress each other, but to dis- 
cover precisely what they will be up 
against when they contemplate carrying 
passengers at between 25 to 35 miles per 
minute. They have not put the supersonic 
airliner on trials this week so much as on 
a psychiatrist’s couch. It was not sur- 
prising that the mecting is being held 
behind closed doors guarded by hotel 
detectives. Who knows but that one of 
the littl grey nuns attending the next- 
door gathering of the Quebec Hospitals 
Association might not leak to the outside 
world the fact that none of| the manu- 
facturers present expect to deliver a super- 
sonic airliner before 1970 and many of 
them are thinking in terms of nearer 1975? 
This is anything from five to ten years 
later than the dates their salesmen have 
been giving in public but quite early 
enough to suit the airlines, who are deter- 
mined whatever else that they shall not 
repeat mistakes that they made when they 
imroduced the big jets three years ago. 
One of these mistakes was to underrate 
public reaction to jet noise. The airlines 
are now paying a heavy price to reduce 
that noise to the limits imposed by airport 
authorities. This has made them deter- 
mined to find out in advance what public 
reaction will be to the “sonic boom” that 
travels with a big supersonic aircraft. If 
that reaction is sharp it might lead to a 


IN MONTREAL 


ban on supersonic flight over land—and 
that in turn could make it pointless to 
build a supersonic airliner at all. 

That possibility nags the delegates like 
an aching tooth. But they have in any 
case some formidable technical obstacles | 
to overcome before the size of the aircraft | 
they want can be built at all. It has | 
become all too plain during the discus- 
sions that over large areas of design the 
scientific data is missing, the necessary 
research has just not been done, and it 
will take some years to fill these gaps. The 
feeling has been growing throughout the 
meeting that it would be 1963 or later 
before any manufacturers could start talk- 
ing business to the airlines. 


HEN they do start talking, the British 
Wh ameaiesssenn will be pushing a 1,500- 
mph, Mach 2 aeroplane and the Ameri- 
can manufacturers a 2,000-mph, Mach 3 
one—uniess facts thrown up at this con- 
ference force either to revise thei views. 
The Ministry. of Aviation must be won- 
dering whether one British company can 
be mght and the entire American industry 
wrong. There has been no open clash yet 


But they may not be able to dodge it when 
the mecting moves at the weekend from 
technical matters to economic. 
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possibly every other exporter to Britain. 
Stocks in Britain are high and, though con- 
sumption has responded to lower prices, 
it would probably take a very dry summer 
in Europe to bring much improvement in 
New Zealand’s prospects. 
Kingdcem government on behalf of New 
Zealand has already raised the problem with 
several exporters, and asked the appropriate 
OEEC working party to seek a solution. 
This appears to have produced a further 
agreement that members should do what 
was in their power to curb excessive dis- 
ruption. of the market, and to bring the rise 
in milk production under control. By such 
manceuvres. as raising the butterfat content 
of drinking milk, some of the excess pro- 
duction can be directed away from butter, 
but a working party of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organisation contended that 
if imports remain unchanged, butter con- 
imption in western Europe might have 
rise by 28 per cent to absorb the butter- 
from the increased output of milk by 
1965. These sort of considerations have 
duced New Zealand to go to the highest 
thority and also press GATT for endorse- 
of the sensible policies on which it 

s possible to get ‘agreement if not much 
rediate action he British government 
not wish to reimpose quotas on butter 

cA cage trading 
ready, if 

scuion under the 


trom tt ading 0 


Freight Rates Rise 


Y rRONG demand tor ships to carry scrap, 
uJ coal and grain from the United States 
to Japan has caused a marked rise in out- 


The United. 
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ward freight rates to the Far East. Ship- 
owners have held out for higher rates 
because with so much tonnage arriving 
in the Far East the chances of obtaining 
a return cargo are diminished. Should this 
demand persist, the rising trend in outward 
freights will attract ships back from the Far 
East in ballast, and grain charterers from 
British Columbia and Australia will prob- 
ably have to improve their offers in order 
to attract sufficient tonnage. Thus the im- 
provement may well spread to other trades, 
and there are signs that this is already hap- 
pening, although transatlantic grain char- 
tering has not been active lately. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is again open 
to navigation, @nd with so many ships 
engaged in the long voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean European importers of grain 
may well have to ile better rates than they 
conceded last year. One feature of the 
Japanese trade is that shippers of scrap 
show a tendency to prefer Liberty ships ; 
and another is that Japan, like Britain, will 
not receive grain in tankers, so that these 
vessels are unable to participate, as they do 
in shipments to India and the Continent, 
thereby depressing rates. It may be that 
freight rates generally will retain their 
unfamiliar buoyancy until the summer, but 
until the surplus of tankers can find more 
profitable employs catrying oi] there 
can be no major -through 


TIN 


Taming Wild Bulls 


oa ae dealers can make money out 


of hunches, manufacturers cannot 
make tin cans out of assumptions. Since, 
for example, the lick of tin deposited by 
modern electroplating lines accounts for a 
fraction of one per cent of the cost of a 


Making Movies Cheaper 


SHE new Kodak Brownie 8 is much the 
cheapest movie camera on the British 
market, selling for £12 7s. ; it is intended 
to widen the market for movie colour 
photography in the way that the Color- 
snap has done for still photography The 
low price of the new camera has been 
tieved partly by using a plastic case, 
partly’ by simplifying the design and 
ng an f/2.7 lens, a rather smaller one 
than provided on more expensive movic 
ameras. But there are several gadgcts 
tended to make it easier for the novice 
randie, such as an exposure dial, and 

i device that stops the motor tf its speed 
below 16 frames a minute. Cine 
eras have one advantage in cost over 
ameras. The lens can be much 
maller and therefore cheaper to make 
rvecause the focal length needed is shorter 
and the aperture smaller. What is more 
the short focal length means that no 
nethod of changing the focus is needed 
Ihe cost of the motor roughly offsets the 


saving on a movie camera from having a 
fixed shutter speed ; and so still and movie 
cameras with automatic controls sell for 
roughly the same price. 

Attempts to widen the market for movie 
cameras are complicated by the fact that 
the camera itself is the smallest cost to 
the amateur film-maker. He needs to buy 
a projector, which can cost more than the 
camera-~even the cheap projector that 
Kodak recently introduced in the United 
States would probably cost over £20 in 
Britain 
Though the cost,of each shot is no more 
than that of still colour film, more gets 
used ; half an hour of film would be 
modest exposure for a year, but it would 
mean spending more than the cost of this 
new Brownie camera. Cutting the price 
of the film might therefore do more to 
add to the number of movie makers than 
introducing this cheap camera; but 
Kodak's only plan for film seems to be 
to improve its quality. 


while film costs 9s. a minute 
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can, manufacturers would rather have tin 
in hand than a marginal advantage in the 
price they pay. In most of its uses, the 
quantity of tin consumed is little more than 
an indispensible flavour, and it is claimed 
that many important manufacturers are 
goaded into a buying stampede by the first 
strong hint of shortage. Something of the 
sort seems to have occurred when the price 
of tin swept past £830 a ton, the level at 
which the International Tin Council's 
buffer stock manager can intervene. A 
week ago, a price equivalent to about 
£875 a ton in London was paid in the 
Singapore market. Agents are instructed 
to buy “at best” when the purchaser is 
particularly anxious to secure the metal he 
requires. An accumulation of these faintly 
desperate orders produced the extraordi- 
nary leap in prices. The Eastern market 
depends largely on supplies from smelters 
and is less resilient than the London Metal 
Exchange. The peak in London was £845 
a ton for spot and {852 a ton for three 
months’ metal. 

To fill gaps in supplies this year, the 
buffer stock manager held 10,000 tons of 
tin. He has to deploy this reserve to cover 
a potential difference between output and 
consumption tentatively estimated to be as 
large as his entire stock, and to head off 
runaway speculation. Buffer sales appear 
to have started when the spot price touched 
£830 a ton. A subsequent wave of buying 
broke on heavy releases last week. It ts 
thought that the manager might have 
already sold goo tons of tin. The market's 
temperature subsided and spot metal eased 
before recovering to £842) a ton. Bolivia 
claims it can raise output substantially 
from May onwards, supplies should even- 
tually flow more freely from Indonesia and 
the Congo, and Malaya, on which the main 
hope of a sustained rise in output rests, 
could certainly lift its production to the 
§§,000 tons a year average of the past 
decade in time. Meanwhile, the buffer 
manager may remain beleaguered. 

Unorthodox steps may yet have to be 
taken to surmount the immediate shortage, 
but with output currently running at only 
three-fifths of peak wartime production, it 
should be possible to squeeze extra output 
from some part of this diverse in- 
dustry. However, the relentless progress 
of the tin can is exerting pressure on this 
classic example of a wasting assct. The 
extreme oversupply following the end of 
stockpiling and substitution induced by 
wartime scarcity has been lived down. 
There seems no prospect of finding sub- 
stantial new deposits, and little new ground 
remains for the efficient dredges to work. 


\If more extensive reworking of deposits 


and intensive recovery by panners and the 
like is called for consumers will have to 
pay the price. The ceiling of £88e a ton 
fixed for sales from the buffer stock can 
be altered and need not remain inviolate 
throughout the life of the second Inter- 
national Tin Agreement that comes into 
force in July. But tin has a formidable 
field of competitors, and even in tin higher 
prices should have a salutary effect. Also, 
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though America has sound strategic 
reasons for holding on to its stockpile re- 
puted to be 300,000 tons, with rising prices, 
It is sitting on a veritable tin mine, into 
which it might one day choose to dip. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


Bridging the Gap 


fee City has lost no ume in announcing 
its response to the new government 
scheme to guarantee medium-term loans 
made by banks and other financial institu- 
tions to finance the export of major capital 
goods. Lazard Brothers has formed a con- 
sorium of 28 insurance companies to 
provide {114 million of long-term firance 
for export credits. Lazards has long experi- 
ence in organising groups of banks to 
provide export finance, and had for some 
time been sounding other City institutions 
on the possibility of providing longer-term 
export finance. It became clear that the 
insurance companies in particular could be 
interested only on the basis of the full 
government guarantee now being made 
available. 

It is now hoped that the banks, with their 
partial refinance facilities at the Bank of 
England, will offer finance for the first seven 
years of the credit to match insurance com- 
pany finance covering the maturities beyond 
seven years. Once ECGD has provided its 
guarantee for the whole of the loan— 
often 80 per cent of the purchase price, 
allowing for a 20 per cent down payment— 
the buyer will issue promissory notes 
maturing at regular intervals equal to the 
amount of the loan and Lazards will then 
issue on behalf of the syndicate of banks 
and insurance companies a letter of credit 
undertaking to buy these promissory notes. 
Thus for a twelve-year loan, with 80 per 
cent of the purchase price to be financed 
and the banks providing just over half 
7/12) of the credit, the insurance com- 
panies’ {11} million will, on this basis, 
finance something like {£30 million of 
exports ; and the shorter the period of 
credits granted, the further will the insur- 
ance companies’ {114 million stretch. The 
insurance companies are also prepared to 
pass over to the banks their paper with less 
than seven years to run if this is necessary 
to provide finance for new credits. 

The cost to the foreign buyer of these 
loans will be 1 per cent over Bank rate on 
that part granted by the banks, and 7 per 
cent flat on that lent by the insurance 
companies, plus ECGD’s guarantee fee. 
These rates are somewhat higher than those 
of the Export-Import Bank, but they com- 
pare favourably with those offered by the 
conunental export credit organisations. 

This is a good start to the provision of 
finance under loan guarantees which, it is 
now suggested, are likely to amount to 
about £30-{40 million a year, and there is 
every chance that once the scheme begins 
to function the insurance companies. will 
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extend their interest—especially if gilt- 
edged rates were to fall. Apparently a 
number of pension funds have also shown 
some interest in the scheme. Three of the 
big insurance companies have not joined 
Lazards’ consortium, but with the other 
merchant banks eager to participare in the 
advantages of export credit management 
these companies will probably be persuaded 
that a 7 per cent yield, backed by a Govern- 
ment guarantee, is attractive enough to 
overcome the traditional insurance prefer- 
ence for paper of more than twelve years’ 
maturity. 


TOLLS ON MOTORWAYS 


Not Decided 


NS the roads lobby nor those who 
think there is something to be said for 
financing certain kinds of motorways by toll 
charges will have learnt anything particu- 
larly new from Mr Marples’s parliamentary 
reply this week on the conclusions of the 
study the Government has been making on 
this question. The Minister of Transport 


SHORTER 


After nearly two years of negotiations, 
Ford has persuaded the shop stewards to 
agree to three-shift working in the body 
press shop at Dagenham. This has been 
the bottleneck in car production. The cost 
of agreement to Ford is that the men will 
get the same basic pay for a 37) hour week 
as they did for 41} hours, and a “ shift 
allowance” of £2 13s. a week. 


* 


Guinness has announced a link-up with 
Scottish and Newcastle Breweries for the 
production and sale of its Harp Lager. This 
will facilitate distribution in the north of 
England and Scotland. Earlier in the year 
it was announced that Courage Barclay and 
Simonds and Mitchells and Butlers would 
join forces with Guinness in producing and 
selling the lager. 


* 


In a business note, “Aromatics for 
Plastics,” in The Economist of April 8th, 
Howard and Sons, South Western Tar 
Distillers and Reichhold Chemicals were 
omitted from the British producers of 
phthalic anhydride. 


* 


Philip Hill, Higginson and Erlangers, the 
managers of British Sharehoiders Trust, 
are introducing the BST Unit Retirement 
Scheme in conjunction with Eagle Star 
Insurance. Under the scheme, which was 
pioneered with the Executive Savi 
Scheme in 1959, BST units are secure 


—and presumably those who conducted the 
study—appear to have left the situation 
much as it is. It is not practicable now to 
consider introducing toll charges on the 
Ministry’s five priority motorway amd dual 
carriageway trunk routes, as they are already 
taking form—albei: slowly—under the 
present roads programme, though excep- 
tionally expensive tunnels and bridges have 
been and will still be made subject to a toll 
charge. 

But it was not these relatively straight- 
forward inter-city routes that caused the 
question of toll financing to be raised again. 
It was in fact the prospect of the very heavy 
outlays involved in acquiring sites for urban 
motorways, should built. The 
question of “ tolls on other and later motor- 
ways will be examined further.” Mr 
Marples stated on Wednesday, suggesting 
that between them the Treasury. and the 
Ministry of Serres have not quite made 
up their minds about how to the 
really ‘expensive motorway projects—or 
whether to build them at all, leaving aside 
the short stretches, such as at str that 
the Ministry chooses to glamorise with the 
name motorway. So the question is perhaps 
still a shade academic. 


NOTES 


at the price ruling year by year over the 
employee’s membership thus averaging 
out price fluctuations. On retirement the 
employee is free to sell the units or hold 
them as an investment. 


Underwriting is in ore a an offer 


for sale by Helbert, Henry’ 
Schroder of 750,000 4s. coainies Ber in 
Penguin Books Limited, out of a total 
issued capital of 24 million shares. The 
shares will be offered at 12s. and applica- 
tion lists will open and close on Thursday, 
April 27th. 


2 


Fiat has reduced the price of the 600 in 
Britain by £56. The saloon now costs £533 
and the convertible £560; the saloon is 
therefore slightly cheaper than the Austin 
Seven. and Morris Mini-minor de luxe 
models. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 394, 395 and 398 on ; 
Royal Duech/Sheil ict 
Bowater Paper BICC 
Babcock & Wilcox Harland & Wolff 
Swan Hunter British Motor 
Pressed Steel Rio Tinto 
British Ropes British Paints 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 396 and 397 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 398 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 399 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


IN ALI 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUTTY FUND 


ured amounted 
reassured with oth 
396,177 in 1959, ar 
Included 


business transacted 


milion 


ind you will be pleased 
what dith 


vailed, our 


ARE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


re net of reinsurances, was 
943 in the Fire Insurance Account and 
"9.726 m the Accident Insurance Account 
Phe represent new records, the increases being 
obtained in spite of imcreasing compeniion im 
overseas afeas and the climination of 

ness which has proved unprofitablk 


ne there was an imcrease in the number 
reported and we were involved 
1 considerable loss as a result of the flooding 

h occurred im this country during the year 

pite of this, the underwriting surplus in the 

re account was most satisfactory, In the home 
cident account motor business again proved 
very difficult and unfortunately did not maintain 


the amprovement which I mentioned last year 


crmous fires 


Overseas the fire accoumt was very good and 
produced a satisfactory profit The -accident 

sount, however, was not do satisfactory, wit 

rtunes fluctuating in different areas. Australia, 
shich in the past produced good results, suffered 
i loss due to increased claims for workmen's 
compensation and motor business but I am 
happy to say that’Canada showed a considerable 
improvement over past years and it is Clear that 
the reorgani*ation of our business in that country 


DEPARTMENTS 
ASSETS INCREASED BY 


144,400,000 


p ing eflect Fran 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


ot Ku nm mos ons ol 


Exchange I am pleased to report that ¢ 

i il valuation of the Stock Exchange mvest 

ments at December 31st last showed a very sub 
preciation in ther aggregate markct 
the balance-sheet values 

Mortgages on property and other loans were 

ly increased during the year and now 

amount to £110 million compared with 90 

million a year previously 


substantial 


Investments im freehold and leasehold proper 
ties, including rent charges and ground rents 
were increased during the vear by £9,.800,000 to 
a total of £107,500,000 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It will be seen from the profit and loss account 
that there is a balance brought forward from 
1959 of £2,6374640. To this has been added 
£518,304 im interest and dividends as well as 
£455,081 in transfers from the fire and accident 
ACCOUNTS 


Ihe directors now recommend the payment of 


final dividend for the year 1960 of 5s. 6d. a 
hare, making with the interum dividend of 4s 
per share paid on January 2, 1961, a total of 
9s. 6d. per share. This is the samé as for 1959 
when the dividend was substantially increased 
following the valuation at the end of | the 
triennium on December 31, 1959 
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VINE PRODUCTS 
RECORD PROFITS 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Vine Products, Lid., will be held on May 2nd at 
Surbiton, Surrey 


The following : extract fyorm the cil 
ted statement by the chairman, S Rx 


Hlowe, CVO, Mf 


Ihe year 1960 « in excellent on 
ompany with profis belore tak merea 


£839,216 in 1959 to £982,689) last 


' 
capita 


year }959 


Nineteen - hund: ah ind - sixty was an 
record year for the Group’s British wine 
Within the British wine trade we more 
maintained our predominant position and 
in the first quarter of 1961 are apprecy 
higher than in the same period of 1960 


All members of the Group conuibuted to the 
1960 increase, and BriviC’s Cherry “ B” made 
further progress and is now an_ established 


favourite throughour the country 


During the year we decided on a change in 
the label and shape of the bortle for our “ VP 
win I am sure you will agree that it is a 
great umprovement on the old style and it has 
been extremely well received by the trade and 
publié alike Certainly over the Christma 

lling period the demand was quite exceptions! 
fo which imcnsive avert £ campaign at 


the end of the vear materially ntributed 


Our RSVP Cream Sherry ar Old 


enioveu too excellent and 
inmung to merease the range with 


never produced before 


introduced a Cherry Wine 
amd at (Christmas the demand 


de was hardly able to meet 


BRIT VIC 


There was a ubstantial increase in sale of 
BritviC fruit juices, in spite of the worst surnmer 
within memory, and we look forward to an even 
berter year in 1961. I have already mentioned 
Cherry “B”™ and its progress last year, bur I 
feel it is prudent to warn you that there is in 
creasing competition in the smal} bortle trade 
However, to supplement its sales we introduced 
last November Sparkling Cherry “ B” which we 
hope will meet the demand for sparkling drinks 
and prove to be equally popular 


Our subsidiary companies dealing in imported 
wines and in spirits had an excellent trading year 
and we are confident that they will further im 
prove their position in 196] 


While I have every confidence that 1961 will 
be another good year for your Company, I must 
once again warn that competition is likely to 
imecrease in the years ahead and we shall have to 
fight hard to maintain and improve our trade 
However, we shall take all possible steps to 
that end, aided by able and energetic executives 
and staff, to whom as always I must tender my 
gratitude for their excellent and productive 
work 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AEG 


ALLGEMEINE 


In the financial year 1959/60 the turnover of the 
AEG rose from 1,377 million to 1,572 million DM 
The turnover together with the major subsidiaries 
amounted to 2,497 million OM as against 2,153 mil- 
lion DM the previous year. 

Substantial investments were again made to improve 
research and production facilities. 


Turnover 
Gon miltien OM) 


Export 


ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 


At the end of the financial year the AEG's labour 
force numbered 63,200. if the personnel of the 
major subsidiaries is added, the total amounts to 
119,200. 

The Annual General Meeting resolved to distribute 
a dividend of 14% for the year 1959/60. 

The year 1960/6! has so far progressed satisfactorily. 


Summarised Balance Sheet at 30th September, 1960 
(in million OM) 


LIABILITIES 


Previous 


year 
Share capital 310 310 
General reserves 8s 8s 
Contingency reserves 247 218 
Creditors . 658 594 
Net profit 44 7 

1.344 861,244 


Fixed assets . 
investments . 
Stocks on hand. 
Debtors . 
Liquid assets 


lel avanvafé 


Profit and Loss Account for the year 1959 60 
(in mittion DM) 


Trading income (turnover) 
Investment income 
Extraordinary income 


Raw and auxiliary materials, fuel and other costs 
Personnel costs 

Depreciation 

Taxes and levies 

Excess of interest paid over interest received 


Allocated reserve for property levy in accordance with the Equalisation of Burdens Law 


Net profit 


Berlin, March, 196! 


i 


| wd 
| ow Si 


a } 
3 


Total income 


ey |i 


Total expenditure 


| |G] rade li 


llEl rose 


ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 
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BROWN BROTHERS LTD. 


SIR RICHARD YEABSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Brown Brothers Limited was held in London, 
EC2, on Friday, April 14, 1961 


Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, JP, FCA, the 
Chairman, presided. The following .is an extract 
from his circulated statement; 


1 am pleased to report once again the sales of 
the Company and its Subsidiaries at a record 
level 


The Net Profit of the Group, before charging 
taxation, amounts to £875,524 (£937,206) 


Provision for Taxation absorbs £449,860 
£483,451) leaving the Net Profit, after charging 
taxation, at £425,664 (£453,755). Of this Group 
Net Profit, £37,873 has been retained in the 
Subsidiary Companies, leaving the Net Profit of 

387,791 to be dealt with in the Profit and Loss 
Appropriation account of the Parent Company 


It is recommended that £125,000 (£200,000) 
hould be transferred: to General Reserve, 
increasing the Generdl Reserve figure to 
£.1,725,000.- The Directors propose a final pay- 
ment of 13 per cent, which, with the interim 
listribution of 4} per cent already made, makes 
total of 174. per cent (same) on the issued 


ry share capital 


ippropriated Profit carried forward is 


py { 7 {193 to { 384,984 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


lready referred to the increased sales 


and I would emphasise that these 
d despite the considerable set-back 
some products caused by the Hire 
trations amposed by the Gover: 
lay 


recession experienced by the automotve 


turing industry towards the end of the 
did not affect the demands made on our 


departments, in which increased sales 


our policy of specialisation we have, over 

cent years, created special departments for 

iutomotive paint and refinishing products, and 

it 18 pleasing to report considerable progress in 

this field. In our Garage Equipment and Tools 
departments further progress can be reported 


Increased sales have also been achieved im our 
[yre departments where the service facilities 
we afford in so many areas throughout the 
country have experienced an increasing demand. 


Unfortunately, the recession in the Cycle 
industry ‘has continued during the year. 


The sales of our Radio departments were 
running at a particularly high level in the earlier 
months of the year and while an increased 
demand has continued for sound receivers and 
tape recorders, there was a very marked decrease 
in the sale of television receivers in the last few 
months of the year 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is always difficult to forecast the prospects 
for the coming year, particularly in a business 
»s camplicated and involved as that of your 
Company. Sales in the carly months of 1960 
were at a particularly high level, but in view 
of the continuing recession in the Radio and 
Cycle fields it is improbable that we can increase 
the figures of those departments in the 

mmparative period this vear 


The report was idopted 
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THE HUDSONS BAY OIL} 
& GAS CO., LTD. 


Net income of Hudsons Bay Oil & Gas 
Company Limited and its subsidiaries has 
been estimated at $1,200,000 or cents per 
share for the first quarter of 1961. In his 
address to shgreholders at the annual meeting 
in Caledwy, G. T. Pearson, President of the 
Company, stated that this amount was higher 
than comparable earnings, for any previous 
first quarter in the Company's history. Th« 
increase Over net income for the first quarter 
of last vear was $1,102,000 or six cents per 
share Phe Company’s net production 
Oxucrudz oil and natural gas liquids reached 
a new high im the first quarter of this year, 
averaging 25,250 barrels per day. This was 
an increase of 2,203 barrels per day or 10 
per cent over the first quarter of last year 
Sales of natural gas also reached a new high 
of 65.0 million cubic feet per day, an increase 
During 
the first quarter of this year the Company 


of 11.5 million cubic feet per day or 22 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1960 


participated in the drilling of 23 exploratory 
and development wells which after deducting 
the interests of others were equivalent to 
13.8 net wells. Of these 14 gross or 9.7 net 
wells were development completions and 9 


gross or 4.1 net wells were exploratory com- 


pletions The most significant exploratory 
well drilled near Fort Nelson in North 
Eastern British Columbia encountered 327 


feet of gas bearing Devonian reef at a depth 
of 6,200 feet. It extended the Clark Lake 
natural gas ficld 2 miles to the South West 
his well located on a 231,700 acre permit 
in which the Company owns a 30 per cent 
interest has a production potential of 20 mil- 
lion cubic feet, of natural gas per day. The 
largest capital project which the Company 
has in progress is in the West Whitecourt 
block in Central Alberta where facilities are 
being constructed to permit integrated opera- 
tion of the Windfall Pine Creek and Beaver 
Creek gas fields Work on this project is 
progressing as planned in anticipation of the 
commencement of production late this year or 
early mext year. Expenditures to date total 
$2,600,000 out of an estimated cost for the 
entire project of $11,256,000. The Company's 
net interest in daily production from the West 
Whitecourt facilities under the initial plan 
of operation will be approximately 39 million 
cubic feet of natural gas, 5,300 barrels of 
natural gas liquids and 200 long tons of 
sulphur on January 1, 1961. The Company's 
net proved developed, proved undeveloped 
and probable reserves were estimated by its 
engineers to be in excess of 150 million 
barrels of crude oil and condensate natural 
gas reserves were estimated to be in excess 
of 1.7 trillion cubic feet Commenting 
on industry affairs Mr Pearson reminded 
the Company's shareholders that under the 
recently announced National oil policy the 
target for domestic production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids was set at an average 
of 640,000 barrels per day for 1961. Present 
indications are that production will average 
608,000 barrels per day in the first half of 
this year. This means that if the objective 
under the National oil policy is to be 
achieved production of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids must average 671,000 barrels per 
day. In the last half of the year that level of 
output would represent an increase of 148,000 
barrels per day or 28 per cent over produc 
tion in the last half of 1960 
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F. W. BERK & CO. 
BROADENING ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General Meeting of F. W. Berk 
& Company Limited will be held on May Ith 
in London 


he following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr C. H 
Tanner ' 


I am pleased 10 be able to report 
records, both) of ules and profits, in respect of 
the year whith ended on December 31, 1960 
Group sales |of £9,024,200 were 8 per cent 
The profits of 
the group at 4/334,893 after providing £349,894 
for taxation show an increase of 26 per cent 


higher than the previous year, 


The broadening of the Company's activities is 
responsible in large measure for the improved’ 
results. Although prices remain very competi- 
uve, we are constantly endeavouring to better 
the service to our customers for which your 
Company already holds a high reputation 


’ 


Outstanding in the past year has been the 
increased business secured in organic mercurial 
compounds, clay and allied products, organic 
ind fine chemicals and agriculrural chemicals 
Che many other sections have all acquitted them 
selves with credit 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Our associated companies have all shown ym- 
proved results. Abbey Chemicals Ltd. have 
paid a maiden dividend and are confidently 
expected to make increasing contributions in 
the future. The profits of Detarex Ltd. con- 
tinue lo increase 


Spencer, Chapman & Messel Ltd., which owns 
Theodore St. Just Ltd. have also paid a divi- 
dend in respect of the six months April 1 to 
September 30, 1960. Its earnings for this period 
were in line with those previously indicated. 


A 25 per cent interest has been acquired in 
Bromine Compounds Ltd., Israel, a new com- 
pany formed in conjunction with the Dead Sea 
Works Ltd. and American interests 


The production capacity of Berk Exothermics 
Ltd., a subsidiary company, is being increased 
to meet the growing demand, and this unit is 
expected to become profit earning in the current 
year. 


As recently announced, the whole of the share 
capital of St. Albans Sand & Gravel Co. Ltd. 
has been acquired. An Extraordinary General 
Meeting was held'on March 30, 1961, when the 
capital of your Company was increased to 

2,250,000 by the creation of 1,000,000 ordinary 
shares of Ss, each, the. whole of which has been 
issued in exchange for the shares of St. Albans 


The recent entry of your Company into the 
pharmaceutical field is being actively fostered 
through Leda Pharmaceuticals, a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 


The current year has started satisfactorily, 
particularly as regards exports. Business in the 
first quarter of 1961 indicates that sales have 
been more than maintained but that costs are 
constantly tending to rise. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
6d, per share, less income tax, which makes a 
total of 8jd. per share, less income tax, for the 
year 1960 on the ordinary capital of 1,800,000 
To decrease the disparity between the interim 
and final dividends your directors intend, if the 
profits are maintained, to pay an interim divi- 
dend of 2/d. per share, less income tax, next 
October 





| 
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INTERN ATION AL NICKEI REPORT ON COMPANY MEETING OF ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


THOMPSON PROJECT COMMENCES C(AET) 
PRODUCTION 
The annual meeting of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited was held 
on April 19th in Toronto. Mr Henry S. Wingate T U 4 N 0 V cr a U Pp 
(the Chairman) presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


auspicious time. Thompson, Manitoba, has 


started to produce. On March 25th of this 

year the nickel mining and refining enterprise ; 

me ‘Vinelostts. eons Seenalle seadionek oldie Trading profit after tax, virtually unchanged 

marking the first nickel production. In a matter 

of weeks I expect the plant to be turning out 

nickel at a rate of more than 75 million Ib a year. Some of the main points from the Report and from Lord Chandos 
The Thompson project has added substan- 

tially to our ore reserves, and will for years 

continue to do so. At December 30, 1960, our £ 

proven ofe reserves stood at a record of “a 

290,273,000 short tons. This included for the Fixed assets of the AEI Group of Companies 59,982,289 

Thompson mine 25 million short tons, with a ; : : 

nickel-copper content of 742,500 short tons, Stockholders’ capital employed in the business . 138,906,000 
Thompson is the second largest producer of . 2 : Ea cate 

nickel in the world. Only our own Sudbury Trading profit after charging depreciation (of 

District operations here in Ontario are larger. 5 : : 

Theshgeen Snbanenie Seid etal asta ociieaion £6,395,052) and interest on Debenture Stock 8,491,853 

capacity substantially. It provides us at the : 

same time with multiple sources of nickel sup- Taxation for the year. 3,769,414 

ply. It therefore plays a dual, important role : f ; 

in giving assurance to nickel users of the Trading profit after taxation 4,722,439 

reliability of hickel supplies, which is essential 

to the maintenance and future growth of the. Profit on Sale of investments aad other adjust- 

demand for nickel. * 

ments. ; ; 831,082 


speech at the Company Meeting. 


Our interest in assuring reliability of supplies 
as a “1 a . . 
nickel var tne Pp the Uniand iene ont Balance of net profit attributable to AEI §,553,521 
ment or its suppliers. These acquisitions, and 
their sale without profit at the same market Orders received—-an all time record 223,000,000 
prices at which we sell our own nickel, have 
helped to satisfy market demand and to build Orders in hand 181,000,000 
new markets pending the nickel production 
from Thompson. As a result, in 1960 we de- Turnover increased from £208 millions in 1959 to 215,000,000 
livered a record of nearly 352 million Ib of nickel, ’ 
including over 51 million Ib of purchased nickel. 


The 3s. ordinary dividend represents a return on equity capital 


Since Canada’s nickel requirements repre- 
sented, even before our new project came into of sliehtly under 5% 
being, only a small fraction of Canada’s pro- 
duction, we will have to find markets clsewhere 


for all of the 75 million Ib which Thompson * Cables, telephones, lamps and auclear power now in much 


newly adds to our production, We are carry- better posture. 
ing On major market a programmes 
I 


in many world areas jn an effort to build a * Domestic pliances and radio and television components hit 
demand sufficient to absorb our large export- “P 
rble_ production by hire purchase restrictions, 

In conclusion, I would like to direct your 


attention to our forward outlook as expressed Successful trading by eight Product Divisions, 
in the Annual Report: 


“For the entire year 1961 our present view Indian Companies’ orders doubled. 
is that we are likely to deliver as much nickel 
produced from our own mines and plants as we AEI leads world exports of steam turbine-generators, 
delivered in 1960, as well as again delivering 


a substantial quantity of nickel, not contributing Inadequate margins on much home business, 


to earnings, which we will have acquired under 


arrangements lessening the United States Product Divisi firmly tablished 


Government's accumulations of surplus nickel.” 

Our outlook for 1961 is no less encouraging “The Company can look forward to better prospects in most 
than when these words were written for the busi ” 
Annual Report. The information we have indi- of its in 1961. 
cates that net carnings for the first quarter 
should compare not unfavourably with the 


$18 million, or 62 cents per common share, Associated Electrical Industries Limited 


reported for the last quarter of 1960, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


- 


Pane sgh erty ah me PE ln el eels An oe a es ened 
— es ae 
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walks tite " 
GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
* SOCIETY LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION—LIfE FUND NOW 
£ 30,000,000 

The one hundred and twelfth annual 
general meeting of the Gresham Life Assur- 
ince Society Limited was held on April 13th, at 
88 Fleet Street, London, ECA. 

In the absence ‘of the chairman, Viscount 
Harcourt, who is in the United States, the 
Deputy Chairman, Mr G. W. Bridge, addressed 
the meeting and read the chairman's statement. 


The statement mentions the quinquennial 
valuation made -as at December 31, 1960, and 
some slight amendments to the valuation basis 
previously used. 

The statement goes on to say: 


The directors have decided to accept the 
actuaries’ recommendation which is that, after 
providing for interest on the shareholders’ 
capital in accordance with the Society's laws 
and regulations, £2,378,000 of the surplus be 
declared divisible and £533,435 carried forward. 
Ninety per cent of the divisible surplus, repre- 
senting the policyholders’ proportion, has en- 
ibled the actuaries to recommend the alloca- 
ot 1 rates of bonus than ever before 
With the exception of France (for reasons given 

these record rates, varying ac 


tion of the pohey between £2 2s 


Wauion in the quotations 

Stock Ex 

~ the Socicty’s Stock 

it December 31, 1960, 

ry satistactory margin of ap- 

wtion in the aggregate over the book values; 
:ddition certain property investments abroad 
substantial appreciation over their 


nange dur ing 


how a very 


wok values 


During the quinguennium the fixed assets of 
ihe Society increased from £22,260,000 to 

»9 800,000, The major investments made dur- 
ng the quinquennium are represented by addi- 
tions of {1,800,000 to the holdings of municipal 

id county securities of the United Kingdom, 
2,850,000 to the holdings of debentures and 
Mort- 
gage ind other loans were increased during the 
2.290 ,000 


i 1,640,000 to those of ordinary shares 


ud by { 


INCOME AND OUTGO 

ng the past year the total income from 
surces, that is to Say premiums, imferest, 
nds, rents and considerarion for immediate 
nnuities, was ¢ $5,722,489, thus maintaining’ the 
upward trend which has been such a satisfactory 
Payments under poli- 
ies were in total £208,000 more than those in 
1959, but the greater part of this increase arose 
from maturing endowment policies. Death 
claims, at £418,074, were some £30,000 less 
during the year, and were again well within the 
expectation - according to the mortality tables 

used by the actuaries in their valuation. 


feature for several years 
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Compared with 1955, the last year of the 
previous quinguennium,, the gross rate of in 
terest has increased from (£4 9s. 5d. to £5 8s. Lld 
(£5 Os. 9d. per cent net of income tex " 
interest factor has indeed played 
portant part in creating the valuat 
which I 


already referre 


LIFE ASSURANCE FUND 


As a result of the year’s operations, the 
assurance fund imecreased by more than {2 
million and you will have noted that at Decem 
ber 31, 1960, it exceeded £30,000 000 for th 
first time. 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The total sums assured, and the annual pre 
miums thereon under new life policies, after 
deducting reassurances were {15,350,000 and 
£500,000 respectively, an increase of some 18 
per cent in each case on the 1959 figures. Busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom, which now 
accounts for three-quarters of the total produc- 
tion, showed a gratifying improvement on the 
previous vear’s record figures 


MANAGEMENT AND STAPF 
Finally, on behalf of our chairman and the 
board I should like to congratulate our manage 
ind secretary, Mr W. H. Chapman, hi 
head office, and all those, at home and abr 


florts tne v t i 
i ‘hese hat niributed 


Ne at 
COMUCaARL 
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ALBERT FE. MALLANDAIN 
RECORD TURNOVER 


he 24th annual general meetin 
Mallandain, Lid... was hel 


London, Mr W 


rhe following 
Review for 1960 


The confident feeling in our industry referred 
to in my Jast review continued through the 
greater part of 1960 and was reflected in gener- 
ally improved trading conditions. In these your 
company has participated. This, coupled with 
the satisfactory progress made in developing the 
products from our new plant and in other sec- 
uions of our business, resulted in our obtaining 
a turnover which exceeded our previous record 
by over 20 per cent. This in turn has enabled 
us to increase our net profit compared with 1959 
by 30 per cent. All sections of our business con- 
tributed to the increased sales and this is all the 
more satisfactory because, in general, conditions 
in 1960 became increasingly competitive. 


The profit for the year was £48,098 compared 
with £37,064 for 1959, and after providing for 
taxation of £17,099 the net profit is £30,999, 
compared with £22,139 for 1959. The directors 
recommend that the dividend be maintained at 
174 per cent 

Our view is that 1961 is likely to be a vear of 
difficult trading but despite this we feel that we 
are well equipped with some first-class modern 
machinery and technical know-how to face with 
a good deal of confidence campetition both a 
regards quality and price 


The report and accounts were adopted 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


YEAR’S SATISFACTORY RESULT 
MR H. F, OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


The following from\ the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been cuculated with the annual reports and 
accounts 

We have been fortunate in being able to sell 
the year’s output of 14,429-long tons of lead 
and 29,794 long tons of zinc, as the greater part 
of our production continued to find a ready 
market in the Union of South Africa and in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland The 
increase in our Metal stocks.at the end of the 
year arises mainly from zinc concentrates whict 
are being held for tfeatment ! 

Imperial Smelting furnace come 

‘This 
pite o 
market 

In 1959 li ng ecommendation by the 
United Nation 


Study Group 
most of the world’s i 


large producers of lead and 
zinc restricted their outputs The restriction 
on zinc production were, however, removed 
following a suggestion by the Group made in 

ebruary, 1960, after the metal had re&ched a 
oer price of £96 per ton on the London Metal 
Exchange in the previous month. Although lead 
prices also stood at relatively high levels at the 
time, the Group recommended the continuation 
of restrictions on production and under this 
stimulus prices rose in April and May to more 


than £78 per ton, the highest obtained on the 
London Metal Exchange since 1957 


The increase in world zinc production in 
1960, however, unfortunately coincided with a 
fall in demand and as the increase in zinc output 
also caused an increase in lead production, the 
prices for both lead and zinc declined later in the 
year to £62 per ton for lead and £78 per ton 
for zinc at the end of December, 1960. Since 
then, however, certain producers have restricted 
their output again and the prices have firmed 
lightly 

Construct it the mine has been largely 

the new furnace and ancillary 
expected that the plant will be in 


ly in 1962 


FINANCE FOR NEW PLANT 
The funds 


— bys . 
are oCIng oO 1ne/ed 


required to finance the new plant 
partly from the sum of 
£1,500,000 raised during the year by the issue 
of 6$ per cent redeemable notes, 
_partly from ploughed back profits, and the 
‘balance from |the issue off 3 million ordinary 
shares which the holders of the notes have the 
right to subscribe for in June, 1962) at a price 
of 10s. per share. The issue of the ordinary 
shares has been underwritten, and the proceeds 
will be used to repay drawings against the loan 
facilities of up to £1,500,000 made available to 


unsecured 
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the Company by Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa Limited. 

During the year capital expenditure amounted 
10 almost £1 million which has been financed 
by amounts previously retained and an appro- 
priation of £550,000 this year. This leaves the 
proceeds of the note issue and the £1,500,000 of 
loan facilities, a total of about £3 million, to 
meet the large payments to be made im the 


current year, for machinery, equipment and 
nstallation costs. 


Ir is therefore gratifying that, although the 
price of thé metals we produce has declined, 
«xe have been able to make provisions for capital 
xpenditure at the rate originally planned and 
have been able to recommend that the final 
dividend should be maintained at 6d. which, 
together with the interim dividend of 3d., makes 
in unchanged total dividend of 9d. net per unit 
or the vear 

The profit for the year 1960, after providing 
224,000 for taxation, w £932,000 which is 
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about £50,000 more than in 1959. Our revenue 
from sales of metals at almost £3,500,000 was 
slightly less than in 1959 and the increase in 
our profits after taxation arises almost entirely 
from the benefit derived by the Company from 
an amendment to the Federal Income Tax Act 
in terms of which capital redemption allow- 
ances for lead and zinc mines in the Federation 
were increased from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
per annum with effect from April 1, 1959. The 
accelerated allowance facilitates the provision of 
capital. by the retention of profits, for the major 
increase in our operations which we are under- 
taking, as it reduces our liability to taxation 
during the period of considerable expenditure 
on the installation of the new plant 


ORE RESERVES 


During the year some 700,000 tons were 
uided to indicated ore reserves. There was, 
however, a reduction of 190,000 tons in proved 
reserves and broken ore in stopes arising from 


339 
normal mining operations. The total ore 
reserves are now 6,380,000 tons, an increase of 


about $00,000 tons as compered with the end 
of 1959. 


The drilling programme carried our at the 
Company’s Star Zinc property already shows 
that some 100,000 tons of 20 per cent zinc 
ore could be drawn from this source. This 
ore is in the form of silicate, contains no lead 
and is lower in grade than the ore at the Broken 
Hill Mine. It remains to be determined how 
it cam most profitably be ureated in conjunction 
with other materials available. 

In association with Rhoanglo Mine Services 
Limited the Company is carrying out research 
ito the production of high purity zinc which is 
required principally by the die-casting industry. 
The use of zinc in this field has increased 
considerably over the last few years, and this 
research work assumes added importance as the 
production of zinc will be considerably increased 
when the new furnace is in operation. 


BANCA POPOLARE DI NOVARA 


> 


The annual general meeting of the BANCA 
POPOLARE DI NQVARA was held on 
March ]2th under the Chairmanship of Ambas 
idor Dr Vittorio Cerruti. 

The Managing Director, Gr. Uff. Rag. Sandro 
Sozzetti, and the members of the Boards of 
Directors and Auditors were joined by Prof 
Oddone Fantim, President of the National Asso- 

ation “ Luigi Luzzatu” of the Popular Banks 
n Italy An impressively large number of 

varcholders totalling 2.800 attended, represent 
ng either directly or by proxy 823,000 shares 

After the proposal to adopt the report of the 
Board Directors, which had already been 
distributed, had been 

sted unanimously, the Chairman outlined 

ain pom After reviewing all the salient 
eatures of the present international scene and of 
the. Italian economy in particular, Dr Cerruti 
ommented on the financial and economic results 
Wf the financial year 1960, dwelling particularly 
yn thése which contributed most to the outstand 
Wf increase in the Bank’s activities. 

An analysis of the Bank's balance sheer and 
of the explanatory: notes given in the report 
inderlines in effect the considerable strengthen- 


ind «widely 


CAPITAL 4,051,220 shares 
RESERVES (legal and extravrdinary 
UNDS 
For possible creda depreciation 
For fluctuation in equity values 


NOVARA, ITALY 


ing of the Bank's capital that has been achieved. 
At the conclusion of the outstandingly successful 
Operation to effect a capftal increase, the capital 
had reached a total of Lit. 16,000 million. The 
analysis also shows the wide development of in- 
vestments, which absorbed almost the whole of 
the additional liquid funds that became available 
in 1960, and thus emphasised the strong support 
given by the Bank to the country’s eencral 
economic progress. 

he President went on to recall the further 
vigorous’ steps) taken to renovate the Bank’s 
buildings, the organisation of research into the 
nstallation— to be completed during the current 
year—of a new modern accounting system, and 
the coming into force a few wecks ago of the 
radio link which, together with tcleprinters, 
provides a fast communication and information 
service for the Bank's clients Considerable 
nterest finally was aroused by the news that the 
Bank had obtained permission to open represen- 
tative Offices in London and Frankfurt/Main, a 
step designed further to develop the Bank's links 
with those important European financial centres 
within the framework of present efforts at econ- 
omic micgratvion 


in 
2,025,610,000 
1,442,963, 758 Treasury 
Portfoho 
2,.600,000,000 Rulls of Exchange 


$90,000 G00 


? E ASSETS Lit 
Cash, Funds and Deposits with the Bank of aly and the 


The President concluded by praising warmly 
the Bank's Managing Director for his unremitting 
and dedicated service and the Bank's staff for 
ts intelligent co-operation. 

In the course of the discussion a number of 
gentlemen spoke, including Prof. Dr Ignazio 
Cerri, Avvocato Alberto Scocchera, Comm.Rag 
Giulio Gochring, Dr Lorenzo Jarsch, Comm. 
Luigi Illario and Dr Giovanni Arduin, all of 
whom were at pains to express their appreciation 
of the exceptional results obtained by the Bonk 
during the past year. 

The President replied to the speeches and the 
Managing Director then dealt with a number of 
technical points. He also reviewed certain inter- 
esting aspects of developments likely two take 
place in the banking field in the immediate 
future, dwelling particularly on an argument 
which had emerged specially clearly in the course 
of the discussion and which concerned the ex- 
pansion of the Bank within Italy as well as the 
opening of representative offices abroad. 

The balance sheet, the profit and loss account, 
ind the disposition of the net profit were adopted 
by acclamation. The 89th balance sheet at 
December 31, 1960, shows the following resulte - 


” 


104,992, 596,602 


99,451,758, 765 
0,000 


0,6 
37,319,138, 803 
19,087,499, 594 

4,1) 34,190,675 


a Ordinary Treasury Bills 
vences agmmst (aollateral 
Outstanding Debts 
Premiscs .. 
Securities ; 
Ordinary Treasury Bills 
(sovernment end others 
Current Acceunts 


For reconstrucion and amortisaten $00,000,000 


14,998,533, 758 
LIABILITIES Lit 

Savings Accounts 207 075,380,634 
Banks and Correspond 233,511, 180.447 9 

-_——--- -- +40, 394,567 081 
Bills for Collection 23,67 2,545,225 
Ordinary ay 
Circular Cheques . 334,087 1 99,410,056,533 
Sundry Irems 1S. 31S, 118,11o Yaae bal one 
fax Collection 1,925,581,128 Participations ............ 1,649.181,726 
Staff Indemnity Fund 9,241 ,916,886 Furnnure, Strongrooms, etc L 
Staff Providence Fund 998,929,379 Bilis for © ‘ : 19,945,813, 348 
Asseta Rediscounted 1,681,331,000 % lems ; 17 645,999,004 
Net Profit for the Year 1,935,059,936 Tax Collection... 
—_— Staff Indemnity Fund 
919,279,286,027 


lLuabiluy and Risk Accounts 93,561 ,415,814 
Comtra Accounts 278,270,682,504 


42,548,429, 800 
0,653,515,700 
Wuh Banks 22,99 % 


With Branches . 
Sundry and with Guarantees 
Loans te end Current Accounts of Public Bodies 


Liehitiny and Rusk Accounts 
Contra Accounts 


991,111, 384,459 


The dividend of Lit. 270 is payable at al’ the Bank's branches 
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Glynwed Tubes 
Limited 


(Copper tube, steel tube and fittings, plastic tube and fittings, lead pipe and sheet, 
bright steel bar, bolts, nuts and studs, rolled steel products.) 


The Consolidated Accounts of the Group for the year 
ended 31st December, 1960, show: 


GROUP PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


1960 1989 
£ t 
1,811,496 1.231, S01 


(1960-—-includes £412,329 profit of newly-acquired 


Subsidiaries, of which £469,564 
previous acquisition period.) 


NET SURPLUS AFTER TAXATION 


TOTAL NET DIVIDENDS 
ISSUED SHARE CAPITAL 
CAPITAL AND REVENUI 


RESERVES 


relates to 


947,928 644.504 
144,531 67.969 
> 500.000 1.750.000 


2,916,008 1 278 290 


| The Twentieth Annual General Meeting will be held at 
the Queen's Hotel, Birmingham, on 10th May, 1961, at 12 noon, 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. W. G. A. Russell, F.C A., 


circulated with the Accounts for 


vear ended 31st December, 1960 


Our total investment in fixed assets at the close of the year 1960 was £3,346,259 


(i9SY 


subsidiary companies, 


£2,534,012), the increase being in the main due to the acqyisition of the new 


The Bank overdraft of £918,104 was a consequence of the purchase of the new 


subsidiaries for £1,484,484, 


We have already announced a rights issue of | new 


share for every 10 held (at 20/- each) and when this operation is completed the liquid 


resources of the group will be restored to an adequate figure. 


Particulars of the 


rights offer will be posted on 21st April next. 


Our copper tube mills again achieved a further record level of output and sales 
We intend to enter the field of manufacture of copper tube fitting, and mineral 
insulated cable, both products being based on the utilisation of tube manufactured 
by us. We hope to begin manufacture of the new lines towards the end of the current 
year, but they will make no contributions to group profits until 1962. 


In general I anticipate that we shall do well if we succeed in 1961 in maintaining 
our carnings at the level of those of 1960, although in the following and succeeding 
sears we hope to derive good contributions from our new departments, which should 


mean a further expansion of total earnings, 


(Copies of the full Report and Accounts and Chairman's Statement will be sent on 
application to the Secretary at Oxford Street, Bilston, Staffs.) 


NORTHWESTERN RUBBER 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber) 


The annual general meeting of The North 
western Rubber Company Limited was held on 
April 18th in Liverpool, Mr J, S. Shaw (the 
Chairman) presiding 


In the eourse of his Report, the Chairman 
said that during 1960 further substantial steps 
had been taken towards bringing the plant u 
ro date and thereby improving the Company's 
competitive position. Throughout the year there 
had been an expanding, market for their pro 
ducts and that trend continued 


As stated last year, the Company were under- 
taking the renewal of the stéam raising plant and 
Through delays in delivery that pro- 
giamme could not be commenced unul the latter 


digestors 


part of the year and it was not yet fully com 
pleted. 

Production exceeded the record of 1959 and 
that had been achieved despite one of the major 
producing units being out of action for some 
six months and the general dislocation caused 
by the major capital programme 


During the current year the installation of the 
pressure vessels would be completed and atten 
tion was now being turned to the cracker plant 
which would be substantially renewed and the 
refining capacity would be further increased so 
that by the end of 1961 they expected their 
capacity to be approximately twice that available 
at January, 1959 


Commenting on prospects for the coming year, 
Mr Shaw said that these were good, and he 
would be disappointed if 1961 did not show a 
further advance in profit 


The repert was adopted 
; ’ 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The ane hundred and fifty-sixth Annual 

General Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 


Company will be held in Edinburgh on May 16, 
i961] 


The following is an. extract trom the State 
ment by the Chairman, Sa Johan D. Imre, 
CRE, JP, CA 


Mr FP. R. Norton, FIA, FCI, a Director of 
the Company retired in August last and Mr BE. I 
Bigland, FCI], was appointed a Director in his 
place 


I regret to have to report that Su Arthur H 
Penn, GCVO, MC, who had been a member of 
the London Board for over nine years, died 
in December last. Su Arthur was Chauman of 
the London Board in 1953 and agaiw in 1958, 


and he ws greatly missed by hus colleagues 


Litt DEPARTMENT 


The year 1960 was an outstanding one for 
new. business The figures shown in tne Report 
for New premium income, new sums assured and 
yw annuities all comstitute records for the Com 
pany New annual pr ermuins amounted to 

$32,923 as compared with £284,148 in the 
previous year, while new single premiums 
were £1,722\573 as compared with £367,479 in 
1989 The single premium figures reflect the 
considerable increase in Immediate Annuity 
business transacted during the vear. New lite 
sums assured, including group business but after 
deducting reassurances, amounted to {12,468,344 
compared with {8,268,865 and annuities for 
£789,669 per annum compared with £510,379 
were issued in respect of Immediate Annuities 
and Pensions business 


Interest income improved by £250,485 from 
£1,067,171 to £1,317,656 an increase of quite 
23 per cent and the yield on our fund at £7 per 
cent before deduction of tax is most satisfactory 
A year ago the corresponding yield was 
£6 9s, Id. per cent and in 1958 the yield was 

‘ 
45 18s. lid 


Claims by death and maturity, though higher 
by £95,148 as compared with the previous year, 
are not abnormal for the mortality experience of 
the Company is within that “ expected” by the 
tables employed in our calculations. Of the 
other items of outgo, most are comparable with 
the figures shown in our accounts for 1959 but 
Annuities paid have increased by just over 61 
per cent as a result of the additions to Immediate 
Annuity business to which I have referred and 
the greater interest income has, of course, in- 
creased the tax burden. Though because of the 
activity in our business expenses have risen 
moderately, our expense ratios both for Life 
Assurance and Annuity business have, in fact, 
decreaved. 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund which 
stood at £17,677,866 at December 31, 1959, now 
amounts to £21,013,424, an inorease of 
£3,335,558 It is worth recording too that 
despite the depreciation in values which has 
taken place in Stock Exchange Securities in the 
wear, the market value of our Stock Exchange 
Securities exceeded by a substantial margin the 
value at which they appear in the Balance Sheet 


Our excellent new business figures clearly in- 
dicate that as a result of the record bonus, 63s 
mer cent per annum, which we declared follow- 
ing our triennial valuation as at December 31, 
1959, a “ Caledonian " With Profits Policy, apart 
from the valuable cover it affords, is widely re- 
garded as an attractive investment, 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1960 was {2,734,373 
an increase of £201,031 on our 1959 figure, 


The underwriting results at home showed no 
improvement on those for 1959 and heavy flood 
claims left us with a substantial loss on the home 
account. The Overseas results, however, con- 
tinued satisfactory and we have been able to 
transfer a sum of £56357 to the Profit and Loss 
Account 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1960 was ¢5,201,448 
and represents a small additian to the 1959 
figure 


Generally speaking the Home Account was 


THE SCOTTISH UNION 


AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 


GOOD PROGRESS IN ACCIDENT 
DLPARTMENI 


IMPROVEMENT IN: MARINE BUSINESS 


MRK PATRICK Jf. OLIPHANT’S REVIEW 

The following w « summary ef the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Patrick J. Oliphant, WS, 
cuculated with the Report and Accounts of the 
Scottsh Union and National Insurance Com 
pony for the year 1960 


New business in the Life Department was 
again a record with sums assured totalling 
411,368,104 net of reassurances, the new annual 
premiums exceeding £500,000 for the first me 
Immediate and deferred annuities amounting to 
41,100,601 were waved. At the end of the year 
the life fund stood at £33,494,408, an increase of 
sume 43 millon, The quinguennial valuation 
made at December 31, 1960, divcloved « surplus 
of £2.984,132 and the Directors declared rever 
siomary bonuses at the rate of £3 Ss. per cent 
on whole of life assurances and £2 15s. per cent 
on endowment assurances A special rever 
sionary bonus at the rate of £5 per cent was 
Intermediate bonuses for 196] 
will be at the rete of £3 108. per cent for whole 
of life assurances and {3 per cent on endow 
ment assurances 


alewo declared 


In the Fire Department the net premium 
income was {5,288,096 and the loss ratio to 
written premiums was 54.9 per cent. Fire losses 
in tht United Kingdom were again very serious 
and many claims arose from the severe storms 
and floods which occurred during the year 
Hicavy losses were caused in the USA by 
windstorms, particularly the hutricane “ Donna.” 
The fire account showed a low of £67,815, which 
was met by a transfer from the profit and loss 
account 


The Accident and General Account showed 
expansion with an inerease in the premium 
income to £3,902,/562 in 1960 compared with 
42,894,976 in 1959. Unfortunately the claims 
also increased and the year’s operations resulted 
in a loss of { 268,650 alter making an addition of 
£157,161 to the provision for unexpired risks 
At home the experience\ had: been reasonably 
good, but in overseas territories, particularly the 
USA where a substantial loss arose on motor 
business and in Venezucla where remsurances 
of guarantee policies were unprofitable, the 
Company fared leas well. 


The figures in the fire and accident socounts 
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satisfactory, the motor department showing « 
further improvement. Overseas we had another 
favourable year, apart from South Africa and 
Australia where loses were made, 


We have been able to make a transfer to the 
Profit and Loss Account of the sum of £40,988. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The trading continued satisfactory resulting 
in a transfer of £70,000 to the Profit and Loss 
Account 


The Fund at £1,005,593 represents 170 per 
cemt of the Premium Income 


TOTAL PREMEUM INCOME 
The total Premium Income for all Depart 


are not strictly comparable with the previous 
year. Certain business hitherto included m the 
fire account was transferred to the accident 
account, 


The net premiums in the Marine Departient 
increased by £106,723 to 61,876,014 and with 
claims showing a reduction of £107,281 com 
pared with 1959, the overall picture revealed a 
marked improvement The ecartlier months of 
the year had given reasonable cause for satis- 
faction, but several large claims towards the end 
of the year offset the gains of the eartler mouths 
Cargo business was “till highly competitive and 
theft and pilferage in many overseas ports 
A transfer of £30,000 was made 
to the profit and low account and the underwrit 
ing fund amounted to £1,952,536 at the end of 
the year 


caused concern 


NATIONAL BANK O1 
PAKISTAN 


CLAIMS ONE-THIRD SHARE 
IN COUNTRY’S BANKING 


The twelfth Annual General Meeting of the 
National Bank of Pakistan was held on April 7th 
at Lahore 


Mr M. A. Rangoonwala presided and in the 
coutse of his speech said 


The Bank continued i efforts to merit its 
position as the leader of progress in commercial 
banking im the country Its services were 
greatly enlarged which is reflected both in the 
variety and volume of its clientele and its in- 
creasing number of offices. During the year the 
Bank opened 25 offices in Pakistan and one in 
Hong Kong. Since the beginning of the current 
year it has opened 14 more offices bringing the 
total number to 173 including five abroad. In 
pursuance of its policy to develop the com 
mercial potential at various centres and improve 
banking facilities in the country, the Bank has 
well advanced plans to open 50 offices during 
the current year 


During the year the Bank's total deposits 
touched the peak at Rs,101.26 crores as com 
pared with Rs.88.45 crores in the preceding year 
The Bank's deposits in Pakistan recorded an 
annual increase of 13.9 per cent as against the 
corresponding imerease of 3.4 per cent in the 
case of other scheduled banks. The progress 
of the Bank's deposits is further reflected in 
ws increased share in the total bank deposits 
in the country from 26.57 per cent last year 
to 28.5 per cen this year, 


The Bank's total advances standing at Rs.66.41 
crores at the end of December recorded ar 
increase of 19,79 per cent over the previous 
year. Advances in Pakistan rose by 22.09 per 


<b eb dns sea abate 


ments showed an impressive increase of nearly 
£2,000,000 at 12,526,514 compared with 
£10,531,818 for 1959, 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS 


The amount of interest, dividends and rents 
less tax) on Shareholders’ Punds was £319,258. 


The balance for the year transferred to the 
Appropriation Account was £249,572 after pre- 
viding for taxation, 


The Directors’ recommendations for dealing 
with the surplus are stated in the Report, and, if 
approved, the balance carried forward will be 
LO83,435, 


<= e Se TT ee 


In the Profit and Loss Account gross interest, 
dividends and rents totalled £548,299. Transfers 
of £330,000 from the life and annuity and capital 
redemption accounts and £30,000 from the 
marine account were made and « total sum of 
£336,465 was wansferred to the fire and acol- 
dent accounts. The net profit for the year 
amounted to £362,336. A special contribution 
of £200,000 was made to the Pension Fund and 
a balance of £873,950 has been carried forward. 

For the first time the assets exceeded 
50,000,000 


Mr Oliphant concluded his statement by 
thanking his colleagues on the Board, the 
General Manager, Executive, Officials, Staff, 
members of Local Boards and Agents at home 
and abroad for their excellent work and support 
during Uhe year 


- eee 


cent to R4.65.22 crores. Our advances reflect 
a cross section of the country’s economic life 
The Bank has also been constantly canscious of 
the importance of finance to wall busines 
its individual borrowers of Rs.25,000/- and leas 
constitute 97 per cent of the total nuntber of 
borrowers, 


With the expansion of the foreign trade of 
the country, both imports and exports, resulting 
from the Government's liberal import policy, 
export bonus and progressive movement towards 
automatic licencing, the Bank's foreign exchange 
business also rose appreciably, Imports handled 
by our Pukistan Offices ageregated Re.97.61 
crores in 1960 as compared with Rs.62.56 crores 
during the last year—a rise of 49.46 per cent. 
Exports increased by 37.53 per cent two 
Rs.26.86 crores as compared with Rs,19.53 
crores in the preceding year. Foreign Offices 
handled import business amounting to Re2128 
crores as against Rs.21.37 crores last year and 
export business amounting to Ral2.60 crores 
as against Ra.8.42 crores 


The profit earned by the Bank, amounting to 
Rs.1.49 crores, shows a rise of 17 per cent over 
the figure of Rs.1.02 crores in 1959, This 
substantal increase is the result of the expwnosion 
of our services and control over expendinuce, 
The ratio of establishment charges t@ gross 


‘income dropped from 32.58 per cent in 1959 


to 31.10 per cent this year. 


The Reserve Fund has been further «rength- 
ened with an allocation of Rs.50,00,000/- and 
now stands at Rs.2,10,00,000/-. The Reserves 
now exceed the Paid-up Capital of the Bank 
by Rs.60,00,000 / .. 


The rate of dividend has been raised from 
6 per cent to 9 per cent per share this year. The 
rate of bonus to the staff remains the game aa 
before, 


‘The report was adopted. 


De Ani een sem 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FRESH RECORDS 


The annual general mecting of the Natonal 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life Assurance 
will be held on May 9th at 48 Gracechurch 
Street, London, EC3, at noon. 


The following is an extract from the address 
which will be submitted by the chairman, Mr 
Lawrence Emlyn Douglas Bevan: 


The year 1960 marks the completion of the 
first quarter of our second century—125 years 
of service, during which over £57 million has 
been paid out to members after they have 
secured varying periods of financial protection to 
themselves and their families, 


Mortality has been favourable and the costs 
of administration have been kept within reason- 
able limits. Interest earnings have again kept up 
very well, thanks largely to the increasing divi- 
fends from ordinary shares 


SPECIAL BONUS 


In the past I have referred to the substantial 
excess of market value of our securibes over their 
book value. At the end of 1960 we examined 
all our assets and, as the triennial report 
hows, we have achieved a very satisfactory 

tion. We have accordingly felt it equitable 

proper to take credit now for some 

the appreciation in our ordinary shares 

some writing-up of book values, Even 

after this writing-up the market value of our 
issets considerably exceeded their book value. 

This writing-up of certain securities gives rise 
to a corresponding increase in the life assurance 
and annuity fund, thus increasirig the surplus 
ivailable for distribunon. Accordingly our dis- 
tribution of bonus on full profit policies falls into 
two parts—an ordinary bonus derived from what 
we regard as ordinary revenue surplus and a 

pecial bonus derived mainly from the apprecia- 


On in assel Values 


I must emphasise the importance of the word 
Any special bonus must naturally be 
lependent upon the strength—I might well say 
: ul strength "—of cur posinon both in the 
asis On Which we measure our liabill- 
in the value of the assets at the ume 


ial bonus must be regarded as excep 


Pecial 


of Interest E med 


earned on our funds 


he rate of interest 
1960—namely 
is Calculated on the average 
und during the vear and so ignores the increase 
» the life assurance and annuity fund resulting 
from the writing-up of certain securities at the 
end of the year 


curing 


£7 Ss. Sd. per cent 


Bonus Declaration: For full profit whole life 
assurances and endowment assurances the ordin- 
ary rates of bonus are the same as those which 
we have been allowing as interim bonuses since 
the last valuation three years ago. The special 
sonus is an additional 30s. per cent per annum 
for the triennium. The total forms a declara- 
tion of which we may be proud. 


Growth in New Busmess: Growth in our 
new business between the total for the triennium 
1955-57 and that for the triennium 1958-60 was 
45 per cent. In addition we have during the 
last two years been issuing group assurance 2on- 
tracts in association with group pension arrange- 
I have in recent addresses referred to 


sents 
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the attractive with-profit pension contracts which 
we offer to employers. 


We have of course types of life policy for all 
needs—for family protection, for education, for 
house purchase, for retirement and so on. We 
offer attractive pension schemes to companies 
for their employees, and individual policies to 
people of all ages 
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The Future: The year 1960 concluded e 
triennium in which the new business consider- 
ably exceeded that of any earlier triennium. The 
good results emerging have enabled us to make 
a record bonus distribution to policyholders. We 
invite our policyholders to play their part by 
recommending others to come to us so that they 
may also enjoy the protection and benefits of 
the Insntution in which we serve 


PROVIDENT LIFE ASSOCIATION OF 
LONDON LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


MR J. R. DAVY, JP, 


ON THE 


I am pleased to report that the business of 
the Company continued to prosper during the 
year 1960 and that the results showed further 
notable advances on the achievements of pre- 
vious years. I propose, as is my custom, to com 
ment separately upon various aspects of the 
Company's business 


NEW BUSINESS 


New Life Assurance business issued during 
1960 represented a record for the Company both 
as regards new premium income and Sums 
Assured. The new premium income at £486,044 
exceeded that for the previous year by over 
£50,000, whilst new Sums Assured at 
£18,374,411 were more than £3 million greater 
than the 1959 total. Looking back over the past 
two years, it is gratifying to report that the 
Company has achieved an increase in new 
Sums Assured of no less than £54 ‘million 
since 1988—a remarkable result over so short 
a period. 


There was also a satisfactory increase in the 
new Annuities issued during the year and—of 
particular importance—a much greater propor- 
tion consisted of Deferred Annuities by annual 
premiums issued in connection with Pension 
Schemes and arrangements of various types 
The Company is well placed to take advantage 
of the greater interest which Employers are 
showing in the provision of pensions now that 
the uncertainties created by the problem of con- 
tracting out under the new State scheme are 
being resolved. We are able to offer very attrac- 
tive rates of premium for this class of business 
and our contracts are exceptionally flexible—two 
facts which, I am sure, are contributing greatly 
to our success in this field. In the light of the 
foregoing circumstances and of the results 
already achieved, I look forward with confidence 
to a further substantial increase during the 
present year ‘ 


INCOME AND OUTGO 


Under all heads, the income of the Assurance 
Funds continues to be buoyant and for the first 
time the premiums received during the year 
exceeded £2} million. This. does not include 
single premiums on Annuities, which amounted 
to over £300,000. 


DIRECTORS* REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR 


1g6o0 


Gross interest income for 1960 was {1,364,889 
This was a Satisfactory increase on the figure 
for the previous year, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the gross interest yield on the Assurance 
Funds rose by a further 2s. 10d. per cent to 
£5 Os. 1ld. per cent. The Company is still 
granting some Mortgages at low rates of interest 
in satisfaction of the undertakings given in 
Policies issued under our special House Purchase 
scheme in earlier years and there is. therefore, 
a tendency for the average rate of interest earned 
on our funds to respond more slowly to general 
upward movements in rates of interest than 
would otherwise be the case—a_ stabilising 
feature which, in a period when general rates 
of interest tend to fall, operates in the reverse 
direction. The increases referred to above are, 
therefore, particularly gratifying, especially when 
itis borne in mind that the premiums charged 
under the special House Purchase scheme 
contain an allowance for the effect of these 
obligauens upon the Company's investment 
policy. ; 

Payments to Policy-holders continue to in- 
crease and, at a total of £2,138,698 for the year, 
reflect the expansion of our business, particularly 
under the heading of Annuities. Death Claims 
at £344,950 were again at a high level as a result 
of claims upon certain large Policies of a special 
nature under which claims on this scale were 
expected and provided for; accordingly, in spite 
of the high claims figure, the mortality profit 
showed a satisfactory increase over the results 
of earlier years, 


The considerable growth in the amount of 
new business is, of course, reflected in the higher 
cutgo for commission. T am glad to report that 
the continued efforts to improve the efficiency 
of our methods of working,:to which I referred 
last year, have enabled our staff to absorb the 
additional office work involved without any 
appreciable increase in numbers ‘although, as a 
result largely of rising salary costs, there has 
been some increase in the total expenses of 
management 


ASSETS 


At the end of 1960 the assets exceeded £29 
mullion, an increase for the year of £1,253,790, 
This was below the corresponding figure a year 
ago because carly in the year it was decided 
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to limit the amount of new single premium 
annuity business and at the end of the year the 
Directors applied the sum of £350,000 out of 
the Investment Reserve Fund to write down 
fixed interest Stock Exchange Securities. Other- 
wise, the normal increas¢ im funds continued at 
an accelerated rate and during 196] the total 
assets should pass the £30 million mark, 


The summary of the Company's investments 
given im the Balance Sheet again shows substan- 
tial changes im the distribution of Stock 
Exchange Securities, mainly as a result of 
further purchases of Ordinary Shares which 
were obtained on favourable terms as oppor- 
tunity offered during the year. There was a 
further increase of {1,245,052 in the amount 
of Mortgages outstanding on house property 
within the United Kingdom. These Mortgages 
were all granted in connection with the Com- 
pany’s special House Purchase scheme which I 
have already mentioned. They do not include 
any large individual advances but are secured 
upon more than 16,000 houses which are being 
purchased by Policyholders and, with few excep- 
tions, are for personal occupation, The average 
advance outstanding was less than £1,400 and 
provision for repayment is made, in every case, 
by one or more of the Company's Policies. The 
quality of these investments is excellent and our 
experience over many years shows that losses 
due to default are trivial in amount. The total 
number of properties purchased with the aid 
of the Company now exceeds 100,000—some 
measure of the social worth of this class of 
business, quite apart from its value as a safe and 
profitable investment for the Company's funds 


ANNUAL VALUATION 


The Directors’\Report includes a summary of 
the results of the annual actuarial valuation, 
which shows that the new surplus for 1960 
reached the record figure of £403,272 compared 
with £304,369 for 1959. I have in previous 
years drawn attention to the fact that the large 
single premium life annuity business which we 
have transacted since 1956 has made it neces- 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


sary to set aside substantial sums out of out 
accumulated profits as additional actuarial 
reserves, because we have preferred not to 
depart from the Company's traditional practice 
of valuing such contracts on a conservative 
interest basis (viz. 3} per cent), It is, therefore, 
particularly satisfactory to be able to report 
that the record profit for last year was achieved 
after again providing a substantial sum for this 
purpose. As the amounts set aside in this way 
are released in future years by the fulfilment 
of the relative annuity obligations further im- 
provements in the results are to be expected. 
The Directors therefore had no hesitation in 
declaring a Bonus for the year 1960 at the record 
rate of £2 10s. Od. per cent achieved in 1958. 


The Reserve position continues to be excep- 
tionally strong, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the unallocated surplus and Life Assurance 
Contingency Fund total more than £850,000, 
quite apart from the Share Capital and the 
Investment, General and other Reserves, which 
together exceed {2 million. 


DIVIDEND 


Having regard two the continuing progress 
and satisfactory profits positian of the Company, 
the Directors have decided to recommend an 
increase in the final dividend upon the Com- 
pany’s Ordinary Shares “A” and “B” to 15 
per cent, making with the interim dividend of 
7} per cent already paid, a total of 22) per cent 
for the year 1960 compared with 15 per cent 
paid for the preceding year. 


CONCLUSION 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, I wish 
to record our thanks to the Management and 
Executive and to the Saaff, both in the country 
and at Head Office, whose loyal and efficient 
work under the stimulating leadership of the 
General Manager, Mr R. J. W. Crabbe, FIA, 
has so largely contributed to the gratifying and 
excellent progress in the Company's affairs 
which I am, once again, privileged to report. 


RAGUSA LIMITED 


26th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1961 


The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr John Hadfield, MSc, 
ARIC, circulated to shareholders with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960. 

Directorate: Since the last Annual General 
Meeting Mr J. C. Meivill has joined the Board 
and further appointments are contemplated. 

Balance Sheet: There have been no changes 
in the investments during the year. The pro- 
vision deducted therefrom has been increased 
to £100,000 leaving a net value of £781,876 
which is considered reasonable in relation to the 
current value of the interests concerned. 


Revenue reserves are now grouped under one 
heading and stand at £212,388. 

In the consolidated accounts current ssscts 
exceed current liabilities by £87,771. 

Amasco : The abnormally wet weather during 
the last six months of 1960 resulted in the 
failure to maintain profits anticiested from the 
results of the first part of the year. 


In view of the possibiliry of het rolled 
asphalte becoming. the standard form of surfac- 
ing for the Government’s system of major motor 
roads and its use on other roads, furure pros. 
pects for this section of the company's business 
look good. 

On a medium-term and long-term basis the 
Chairman expressed his confidence that this 
holding will contribute satisfactorily to the 
profits of Ragusa. 


Welwyn Metal Products Limited : The results 
for 1960 were good and showed an increased 
profit compared with, 1959. 

Expansion: The policy of expanding the 
Company's manafacturing interests has been 
pursued vigorously and while no positive results 
have yet been achieved, negotiations are still 
proceeding in this direction. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Bowater 
ACED with strong competition, Bowater 
Paper Corporation did well to raise 
its sales last ycar by 21 per cent from 
£116 million to £142 million. But this 
was not achieved without difficulty and 
profits have risen less quickly, going up by 
17 per cent from £20 million to £231 
million, The preliminary report reveals 
that profits were affected by rising wages 
and material costs and that there was no 
compensating increase in the selling prices 
of major products ; higher technical effi- 
ciency could not offset the pressure on 
margins entirely. On the surface the con- 
‘solidated results might not seem too en- 
couraging : equity earnings fell from the 
equivalent of 28 to 22} per cent and in 
the second half of 1960 both net profits 
and the profit margin on sales declined. 
But there are specific reasons for this 
decline : the addiuonal funds raised by the 
rights issue last September were not fully 
employed by the end of the year, so that 
the nominal capital on which earnings 
are calculated has run ahead of the actual 
mplovment of the funds ; and net profits 


in. 30. Dee. 3! june 30, Dec. 3! 
1959 1959 1960 1960 
$5,196 61,804* 65.403 76,597* 
7066 11,004 10.988 12,506 
2.954 3.306 3,560 4.260 
1.980 2.217 2,660 3,143 


2.61 2.815 3,049 2,595 


4 7 8B 16 8% 16-39% 


* Estimates 


have been affected by a new method of 
calculating tax as well as by a heavier 


depreciation charge 


The directors say that the future for the 
company remains favourable and they have 
backed up their words by raising the total 
dividend from the equivalent of 124 per 
cent to 13] per cent, covered 1.6 times. 
The North American subsidiary maintained 
its progress last year : its gross profits rose 
from $33.8 milhon to $41.7 million and its 
dividend was raised from 32 to 38 cents, 
yielding $5.7 million, against $4.8 million, 
to the parent company 

The directors describe trading and 
conditions im the — principal 
countries where the subsidiaries operate 
aS uncertain. But results will benefit from 
other influences this year: the fuller em- 
ployment of capital should boost sales and 
profits, and the new French subsidiaries, 
Chapelle and Strasbourg, will contribute a 
full year’s results compared with only six 
months in 1960. How far this will arrest 
the recent decline in margins remains to be 
seen, but after the dividend announcement 
the {1 shares gained ts. 3d. They now 
stand at 61s. 6d., to yield 4.4 per cent. 


cCOonomnc 


BICC 


a: year the trading profits of British 
Insulated Callenders Cable remained 
static, for though sales rose from {128 
million to £143 million profit margins were 
lower. But a significant change in the profit 
margin occurred in the last six months of 
the year, Sales fell in this period compared 
with the first six months, but \trading 
profits were higher and profit margins rose 
to their highest level since the first half of 
1959, when they stood at 7.6 per cent. In 
November Mr Mcfadzean said that he did 


Six months to Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 3! 


1959 1960 1960 
Sales .. ; 65.000 . 69.000 
Trading profit 4.2058 4,469 4,553 
Depreciation 1,260 285 1.297 
Profit before tax 2,535 ; 2.839 
Investment income 587 535 
Tax : 1.382 1,480 
Net profit 1,740 1,904 


Trading profit/ sales 6 5% oO 46 


ndt expect the group’s attempt to lead 
prices to “modest but sensible levels ” 
would be reflected in the 1960 results, but 
the latest rise in margins suggests that his 
hopes of a “ reasonable and stable price ” in 
the power cable industry are being realised. 

Eguily earnings remained unchanged at 
30 per cent and the ordinary dividend has 
been maintained at 13} per cent. ‘But the 
directors surprised the stock market by 
announcing that an issue of debenture stock 
and ordinary shares, raising about {15 
million, will shortly be made. The new 
money will be used to repay short term 
borrowings and to provide more working 
capital. The debenture issue will be open 
to public subscription, with preferential 
consideration being given to applications 
from existing stockholders, and the ordinary 
share issue will take the form of a one-for- 
seven rights offer. After the announcement 
the {1 ordinary shares lost 3s. 6d. They 
now stand at §gs. to yield 4.6 per cent, 
covered 24 tummies, 


Babcock & Wilcox 
a slight improvement in the trading 


profits of Babcock & Wilcox took 
place last year. But before shareholders 


in this boiler-making company make hoo | 


much of the rise in gross profits from 
£§23.000 to {891,000 they should recall 
that the profit in 1958 amounted to 
£3,278,000. In that year the dividend was 
13 per cent; it was cut to 9 per cent in 
1959, when, if tax credits and other write 
backs are excluded, it was not covered fully 
by earnings. For 1960 it has been left 
unchanged at 9 cent, just covered 1.1 
times by a net e of £641,000. The 
company, faced with fierce competition and 
very low profit margins, is not in fact 
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earning enough to plough much back into 
a business that spends big sums on research 
and development. The return it carns on 
the capital employed may have improved 
a little last year but that return will still 
have been miserably low. Its shares at 
36s. yield just over § per cent. 


Harland & Wolff 


A YEAR ago Sir Frederick Rebbeck, the 
chairman of the Harland & Wolff 
shipbuilding group, said that the outlook 
for shipbuilding gave cause for concern in 
view of the depressed condition of world 
freight markets and the high level of laid- 
up tonnage. The group’s preliminary 
results for 1960 do not suggest that he was 
being too imistic, but even so they came 
as something of a shock to the stock market, 
where the ordinary shares were immediately 
marked down by 4s. to 19s. 

Last year consolidated gross profits fell 
by 62 per cent, from {1,029,000 to 
£377,000, and the directors have cut the 
ordinary dividend from 10 to § per cent. 
The dividend absorbs £135,000 from avail- 
able earnings of. {£138,000 so that it is now 
barely covered. The prospects for a 
recovery in profits depend on improvements 
in orders and shareholders will therefore 
await the chairman's statement with the full 
report rather anxiously to see whether these 
show any sign of picking up. The {1 
ordinary shares have improved since the 
initial reaction and now stand at 20s. 3d. 
to yield 4.9 per cent. 


Swan Hunter 


HE full report from Swan, Hunter and 

Wigham Richardson presents a 
different picture to that disclosed by 
Harland & Wolff. Last year Swan 
Hunter's gross income rose by 18 per cent, 
from {2,204,000 to { 2,613,000, and its net 
income by 13 per cent, from {1,259,000 to 
£1,419,000.. The dividend was left un- 
changed at to per cent and the chairman, 
Mr John Hunter, says that the directors 
feel that this rate “ may well be maintained 
for some years in the future.” But the 
group has ploughed back substantial profits 
since the war to finance its modernisation 
programmes and though the increasing 
beam of modern vessels necessitates some 
further capital outlay the peak of expendi- 
ture is now past. As a result Mr Hunter 
says that sharcholders can now begin to 
look forward to the fruits of reconstruction 
and that as contracts are completed and 
brought into account there may be bonus 
payments. 

Last year ten ships were launched and 
orders for seven cargo ships were secured 
at atime when owners were naturally reluc- 
tant to place new orders. Mr Hunter says 
that the forward order book of the group 
is at least as good as that of any other 
shipbuilding firm in the country. The {1 
ordinary shares yield 6.§ per cent at the 
current price of 37s.xd. 


Continued on page 398 
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A YEAR ago the ICI directors said that 
since 1957 “ the emphasis has been on 
increasing the capacity of existing plants by 
improving efficiencies, on carrying out modi- 
fications with a relatively low expenditure 
of capital, and on consolidating the expan- 
sion which had taken place over the previous 
twelve years.” Now in the 1960 report they 
say that “the emphasis in the capital pro- 
gramme is now changing from expenditure 
designed to increase existing capacity by 
comparatively low cost ifications to 
existing plants to expenditure on the con- 
struction of new and larger plants.” As a 
result, they add, capital expenditure will 
return tq the higher levels ruling before 
1958. Then, ICI was spending about {60 
million a year ; in cach of the last two years 
it spent just over £40 million. 

Thus there has been an important change 
in policy ; but in their report the directors 
do not explain why they have made it. It 
may be that the group feels it has gone as 
far as it can with getting extra efficiency at a 
relatively low capital cost—which is the 
direction that many econdmists think British 
industry should be following for the sixties. 
It cannot arise entirely from the switch to 
local manufacture in overseas territories, for 
ICI has pursued this policy for a number of 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Imperial Chemical Industries 


years. It may be that ICI has become 
increasingly conscious of the threat pre- 
sented in foreign or the capital pro- 
grammes of competitors, of which some are 
primarily concerned with chemicals and 
some are not. In particular, the emphasis 
in ICI’s recent plans has been on petro- 
chemicals—notably, but not exclusively, in 
the Rotterdam scheme. 
1958 «= 19591980 
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The decision to step up capital spending 
may have important consequences for share- 
holders. In retrospect, it helps to explain 
why in January ICI decided to raise about 
£34 million by a rights issue. In prospect, 
it suggests that a watchful cye will have to 
be kept on the annual cash flow. This is 
massive, amounting to £60 million last year, 


Royal Dutch/Shell 


A SEVEN per cent increase in the volume 
of sales of crude oil and products, 
plus a 9 per cent increase in its sales of 
chemicals (which however account for only 
10 per cent of total sale proceeds), brought 
the Royal Dutch/Shell group an increase 
of only 2} per cent in its sales and 
operating income last year (net of excise 
duties and the like). Not only did the 
world oil market remain in surplus; the 
world capacity to make petrochemicals rose 
even faster than the demand for these 
materials, and prices suffered there too, 
partly because American producers were 
unloading these chemicals on the world 
market at distress prices. Investment in 
petrochemicals does not yet, the Royal 
Dutch/Shell repurt again emphasises, give 
a very high return on capital employed, say 
§ per cent net after tax on capital, against 
10 per cent or so for the integrated oil 
operations. 

The return on all the group’s activities, 
for that matter, has fallen again. Right 
across all activities, net income last year 
fell to 8.5 per cent. on what the group calls 
“average capital invested” from 9.2 per 
cent in 1959 ; as recently as 1957 this figure 
was 15.3 per cent. 

year the group invested {419 
million more in the vast array of business 
that gave it this low average return on 
cone, which was £3 million less than its 
capital investment in 1959 and £69 million 
‘ more than its retnincd cash flow for the 
year. This figure was particularly swelled 


me 
en Ee 


by the purchase of North Star Oil, an 
integrated company in Western Canada: 
this and other increases brought its invest- 
ment in North America to £166 milion, 
40 per cent of the total. Outside }.orth 
America investment of group companies 
was lower: investment in production in 
Venezuela was cut by-a third. 

But investment on marketing rose by 
nearly a quarter and in pipelines and oil 
terminals by 30 per cent : marketing, which 
a few years ago took no more than 11-12 
— of the group's capital expenditure, 

risen to nearly 20 per cent oy ee 
This is the defensive investment that any 
marketer established on so worldwide a 
scale has to plough in to hold his share of 
markets beset aggressive competitors. 
And investment in exploration was 
up again. The group explains this in con- 
ventional terms: “ in order to safeguard the 
ability of the group companies to produce 
the increased volumes that will be required 
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“ gave no more than an adequate return on 
the volume of capital invested.” Share- 
holders must wonder how far this will be 
true of the new and bigger plants ICI is 
planning to s:t up—especially in petro- 
chemicals, 


in the years ahead.” The expenditure 
also presumebly reflects Shell’s particular 
situation, with more of its output in Vene- 
zuela than in any other single country, 
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Continued from page 394 


British Motor 


N the six months to January 31st the 

British Motor Corporation clearly felt 
the impact of the decline in vehicle sales at 
home and abroad. This resulted in short- 
time working and a fall of 15 per cent in 
turnover, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1959-60. The directors say 
that there is now a marked improvement 
in demand. This is reflected in the rise in 
home sales following the easing of credit 
restrictions and also in the resumption of 
shipments to North America. ut the 
return to full time working has not been 
enough to outweigh the setback in the 
earlier part of the financial year and the 
directors say that profits for the year to 
July 31st will be lower than they were in 
1959-60. They have, however, left the 
interim dividend unchanged at 7} per cent. 


Pressed Steel 
Were: restrictions also made a severe 
impact on the fortunes of the Pressed 
Steel group, which manufactures motor car 
bodies and “ Prestcold ” refrigerators. Its 
gross profits fell by nearly 40 per cent from 
{4.829.000 to £2,935,000. But there was 
a more than proportionate reduction in the 
tax charge (presumably reflecting higher 
investment allowances) and net profits fell 
by only 24 per cent, from {2,462,000 to 
£1,873,000. The effect of lower profits 
and last November's rights issue has been 
to reduce equity earnings from 90} per cent 
to 474} per cent. But the directors have 
maintained the ordinary dividend on the 
nereased capital at 30 per cent. 
Since Pressed Steel does not issue an 
nterim report it is difficult to assess how 
far the decline in profits came in the second 
half of 1960. Although there was evidence 
of a decline in demand for, refrigerators 
before the imposition of hire purchase 
trictions, the credit squeeze must have 
it severely into effective demand for all 
their products in the second half of the 
year and the fall in gross profits in that 
period was probably bigger than the 40 per 
ent figure for the year as a whole. The 
mplication is that the output will have to 
rise Significantly this year to restore profit 
margins, especially as the group has added 
to its capacity. The §s. ordinary shares lost 
1s. tid. after the results and at 315. they 
iow vield 4.8 per cent. 


Rio Tinto 


N? income from Rio Tinto’s uranium 
operations in Canada is included in the 
consolidated results; since the market values 
of these. holdings are below book value by 
an amount that is impossible to estimate, 
the profits of the Rio Tinto Mining Com- 
pany of Canada are absorbed in the writing 
down of investments. However, it is known 
from the statement of the president of Rio 
Tinto of Canada that preceded the publica- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


tion of Rio Tinto’s own results that, though 
apparent earnings were sharply reduced last 
year largely as the result of changes con- 
nected with reorganisation of the Canadian 
uranium industry, on the basis of future 
earnings the Canadian company was con- 
siderably strengthened. Last November, 
Rio Tinto arranged to increase its stake 
in Rio Tinto Canada from 54 to 80 per 
cent, and last month a further major change 
in Rio Tinto’s investments took place when 
the principal oil interests of the Kern Oil 
subsidiary were sold to British Petroleum 
for 3 million BP ordinary shares.’ 

Rio Tinto enjoyed high dividends from 
its copper mining interests in Northern 
Rhodesia last year, but this improvement 
must have been marred by the very steep 
decline in the market value of the holdings. 
The group’s investment income rose from 
£2,086,000 to {3,347,000 and gross earn- 
ings were £4,635,000, against { 3,914,000. 
An increase almost £400,000 to 
£1,611,000 in tax reduced net profits after 
deduction of amortisation and profit attri- 
butable to minority interests to £2,042,000, 
against {1,847,000. The ordinary dividend 
has been raised to 27) per cent, compared 
with a payment of 20 per cent in 1959 
excluding the special interim dividend. At 
43s. 14d, the ros. shares yield 6.4 per cent. 


British Ropes 

QO VER the past few years the dividends of 
British Ropes have risen in a steady 
if unspectacular manner and a total of at 
least 10 per cent was forecast for 1960. This 
is the same rate as in 19§9, allowing for the 
one-for-one scrip issue. In the event the 
payment of this forecast minimum came as 
a slight disappaintment to the market. 
Trading profits r by 74 per cent, from 
£3.361,000 to ‘£3,612,000,. but after 
heavier tax and depreciation charges 
the rise in net profits was limited to less 
than 3 per cent, from £1,374,000 to 
£1,410,000. Some of the increase in profits 
comes from the inclusion of a full year’s 

profits from Hood Haggie. 
Earnings at 22.4 per cent compare with 
the equivalent of 23.6 per cent, so that the 
dividend cover has been reduced slightly 


from 24 times to 2} times. The §s. shares- 


at 12s. 44d. yield 4 per cent. 


British Paints 


HE preliminary results of British Paints 

Holdings) reveal a fall in profits even 
though sales of paint and varnish in this 
country rose last year by two per cent. Its 
gross profits fell by 10 per cent, from 
{1,133,000 to £1,020,000, and after a tax 
charge that was only slightly lower net 
profits fell by 15 per cent from £586,000 
to £497,000. It looks as if competition has 
cut into profit margins. But the total divi- 
dend is unchanged at 274 per cent. The 
4s. ordinary shares lost 1s. 9d. on the results 
and at 19s. 6d. yield 5.6 per cent, covered 
r} times. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS 
LAST DEALINGS 
ACCOUNT DAY 


Mar. 20 April 10 
April 7 April 
Apri tS May 2 


April 24 
May 5 
May 16 


B EFORE the weckend the number of deal- 
ings on the Stock Exchange fell and 
equity prices declined, with the Financial 
Times index showing a net fall over the 
week from its peak on the previous Monday. 
But on budget day after the weekend there 
was a rise in the number of bargains marked 
and equity prices moved up. The market 
reacted favourably to the budget—as much 
out of relicf at the absence of any capital 
gains tax than out of enthusiasm. But there 
was no sharp rise in the demand for equities, 
though The Economist indicator shows a 
rise over the week to Wednesday of 5,6 
points to 419.1, a new peak. 

Before the Budget, demand in the gilt- 
edged market centred mainly upon the short 
dated stocks ; buying was helped by the 
—— of Funding 24 per cent stock. 

ter Monday, the market became more 
active following the Chancellor's emphasis 
on fiscal as opposed to monetary weapons 
for the economy. Gilt-edged stocks also 
benefited from the Chancellor’s assurance 
that he would not seek new money from the 
market in 1961-62. The biggest gains were 
made by short dated stocks, with 4} per cent 
Conversion 1964 gaining 44 to 97%; but 
after the Budget long dated stocks gained 
smaller amounts and 3} per cent War Loan 
rose by ; to §7%. High coupon Corpora- 
tion loans attracted investment buyers. 

The important price movements among 
equities before the budget reflected various 
profit and dividend announcements. 
Bowater Paper gained 3s. 6d. to a new high 
for the year of 62s. and C. A. Parsons 
advanced from 61s. 6d. to 72s. Insurance 
shares were also firm as good results were 
reported by several companies. General 
Accident gained 19s. to 168s. and Sun Life 
11s. 3d. to 180s. 

ICT were bought in the hope that 
the proposed payroll tax would provide an 
impetus to automation; and the price 
rose 3s. 104d. to 100s. 7}d. American 
buying before the weekend helped to raise 
Elliott-Automation 3s. 9d. to 34s. 9d. 

Tobacco share prices improved in the 
absence of any increase in the duty; 
“Imps” gained 2s, 3d. to 69s. 9d. Store 
shares were also firm and Marks and 
Spencer gained §s. 6d. to 110s. 3d. Com- 
mercial television share prices fell. only : 
slightly after the news of the Io per cent 
advertising duty, with Associated Television 
“A” losing gd. to 31s. Motor shares 
improved on the presumption that recent 
improvements in demand were more than 
seasonal. On Thursday morning the market 
again opened firm, though Murphy Radio 
were lower on the news that the dividend 
had been passed and some other electricals 
fell in sympathy. Gold shares which were 
a poor market throughout the week rallied 
and there were gains of up to 3s. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 15, 1961, there was an “above- 
time” deficie (ater allowin 
compared with a deficit 
and 4 deficit of £29,109,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year 
leaving @ total cumulative deficit to date of €83,786,000 compared 
with €82,932,000 in 1960-6! 


ps oan 

Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL 

Othar inland Reven 
Ouves ‘ 


Total Inland Revenue 


68,029} 25.353 33.792 
10,900] 5.390 4,625 


Customs 4 
Excise } 
} 
Total Customd and 

E =cise 


Motor Duties 


PO (Nex Rece ph) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans } 
Miscellaneous 
Total $508,000 176,398 169,126 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debdt incerest 
Paymens to Northern 
treland Exchequer 
P.O. Fund — initial 
settlement 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 
Supoly Services 


45.719 46,420 


2.678 3,028 


406 
182.200 


413 
172,400 


Total 


Simking Funds 


Above-line”™ Surplus or 


Deficit ., 905 | 29,109 15,976 


Below-line “ 
ture” 


N. — di 
eG 7.815 8.031 


Tetal Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certficates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


for sinking funds) of £15,976,000 
£37 .9729,000 in the previous 8 days 


There was & net expenditure “below-line of (8,031,000 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


tT the Friday bill tender before the 

budget the syndicate of discount 
houses reduced its common bid by 
4d., to £98 17s. 6d., and the average 
rate of discount rose by r11.01d to 
£4 98. 7.69d. per cent. The syndicate’s 
reduced bid seems to confirm that the 
previous week's rise of 3d was in response 


1956-61, rather than 
any view about future interest rate trends 
—which may, however, be changed by the 

. Applications for the {260 million 
of bills on offer fell by £60 million to 
£414 million, and the market received 42 
per cent of its application for the second 
week in succession. 

Credit was easy on all three days before 
the weekend and on each day the authori- 
ties sold bills to absorb the surplus balances. 
The easy conditions tended to dry up on 
Monday and the authorities bought a small 
number of bills to ease the situation. These 
difficulties continued on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday but were alleviated by special pur- 
chases of bills. For the sixth week running 
the market was clear of borrowing from 
the Bank of England. 

MONEY RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rate (from % 
54%, @/12/60) 


Discount rates 
Bank bills 
BO days . 

3 months 

4 months 
| 6 month 
, Fine erade bills : 
| 3 monchs 
| 4 months 
Mp-4%_) 6 month. 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) 
Banks 3 
Discount houses 3-3'« 


YORK 


Official Discount % 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


me | April 20, | April 12, | April 19, 
(€ million) ine | et | 1961 


Notes in banking dept 
Gove. debt and securities*. 
Other securities |. i 
* Gold coin and bullion... 
Coin other than gold corn . 
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* On April l4th venders for 9! day bills at £98 17s, 6d. secured 


tenders bein, 


in full, 


Tha offer for 


rate 
(irom 3',%. 11/8/60) 3 


9! day bills, 


$ Allotment cur 


thes 
by C10 million. f¢ Allotment cut by (20 million. ** Allotment 


Total 


* Civil Contingencies Fund—Repayments of <5 million 
1961-42 compared with €10 miftion in 1960-6! 
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Canadian $ 
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LONDON CLOSING 


Effective Limits 
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Manpower and Output 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and 
United K 

M « Monthy 

W ow Weekly averages 


TOTAL MANPOWER 
Working population : 


Manufacturing industries (') 

Manufocturing industries Co basis) (").. 
Employees ('): 

in engineering (2) 

nm consumer goods industries (7) .,..... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration: 
Ali durationst—total . 
Temporary or under 2 weeks .. 
Over 8 weeks ... 
By regions (‘): 
Great Britain... . 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern (5)..... 
South Western (5). . 
Midiand . 
North Midland ..... 
East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 
Scotland 
Wales 


oa 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled yacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Tota! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index: 
All industries eee : 
~ seasonally adjusted 
ning and quarrying . 
struction 
yas, electr ces Mom water. 
Manufacturing, total 


1954 = 100 


Mm 


seasonally adjusted 
ering and electrical goods 
building 
rMicees ose 
a! trades 


es, leather and clothing 


BASIC MATERIALS 


Production of: 
Coal (7) () 
Pig iron 

teel, ing 


ts and castings 


x=I=SE 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production 

~otton yarn, single 

Worsted yarn 

Rayon and synthetic fibres 

Cotton cloth, woven 

Wool fabrics, woven 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cary and chassis 

Commercial vehicles and chassis 

internal combustion engines 

Metal-working machine tools 


BUILDING ACTIVITY ('% 
Permanent houses completed : 

Total ° 

For local housing authorities . 


2zet 2ezz= 


ayer figures to 
dom unless otherw 
y averages or caleridar months. 


Mid-year or averages 


1958 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeare d 


BRITISH 
Mar. 18th External Trade 
This week 


\ 
8th 
14th 


Prices and Wages 


Manpower and Output. . Industrial Profits .. 


ONERSEAS 
Sth United States... 


Jan. 


Western Europe Apr Feb. (4th 


1960 1960 


1959 1960 


Feb 


June figures 


| 24,145 
16,137 
8,008 

565 


24,401 
16,191 
8.210 
‘Sis 


| 23,593 
8,834 


24,557 
16,295 
8,262 
5Q3 


23,711 
8.897 


| 23,197 
8.477 
9,169 


3.544 
3,102 


3,732 
3,183 


3,781 
3,172 


Monthly averages 


457-4 
141-0 
197-7 
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131 
98 


MW averages 


4,150 
245 
369 

186-8 

11-81 

8,208 


9 43 


3,963: 
242 
388 

202-3 


3,725 
303 
467 

225-1 
14-25 
9,904 


4,074 
298 
471 

225-7 
14-14 
11,738 


4,095 
302 
482 
217-4 
14.56 
10,991 | 


4,105 3,933 
312 315 
485 505 

239°5 222 6 
14-69 14 87 

11,023 11,467 


3,657 
306 
451 
238-8 
13.57 
12,654 


3,761, 
309 
478 

229-7 
17-36 
13,266 


842 
302 
485 


11,033 


be 
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i421 
21.43 
48 6! 
25-3 
31:3 
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18:34 ' 


9 24 07 
72 | 7 


971 


18 72 
623 


20-42 


22 
8 695 


13 
89 


St 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. a employment 9 earlier 


dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). 


number of employees. 
(") Great Britain. 
('') April, 340-3. (*%) Aprif, 


(5) Dorset (excluding Poole 
(") April, 337. 


(2) Engineering and electrical goods, rn and marine engineering, 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, penpals on ss and publishing 


(® eee all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


vehicles, metal goods. (') Textiles, leather goods, 
umber registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
wed trom the Seuthern to the south Western Ragion on May 12. 1958. (A for first quarter. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. (') England one" Wales. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


METALS DIVISION 


The Division is one of the Commonwealth’s largest 
producers of non-ferrous metals and Britain’s 
leading producer of “new” metals, like titanium, 
zirconium, beryllium, niobium and hafnium. 


ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for a position in a department 
which studies industrial and economic influences on the 
longer term operations and policies of the Metals Division 
of the Company. The successful candidate would be a 
member of a small team undertaking investigations of this 
kind 

Applicants should be between 25 and 32 years of age, 
and should have a good Honours Degree, preferably in 
Economics. A lively understanding of and interest in com- 
mercial problems, together with the ability to write reports 
clearly, is necessary. An additional qualification which 
could be useful but is not essential is experience in the use 
of economics and commercial statistics. 

[he position offers an attractive commencing salary with 
adequate scope for progressive remuneration. There are 
Employees’ Profit-Sharing and Pension Fund schemes in 
operation. Assistance can be given towards house-purchase 
and removal expenses for a married man. 

Please write for an application form to the Personnel 
Manager (Staff), IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, Metals Division, P.O. Box 216, Kynoch Works, 
Witton, Birmingham, 6, 


quoling ECON/488/E. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria 


onene o Offered tor the 

fi seuOns | 
AMERICAN w D 
LEGAL irituridns 
June ii to July &, 1961. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
Jaly 16 to August iz, 1961 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Auguat 20 to September 16. 96! 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


Applications are invited for the 


post. The appointee will be expected 
and ctamine 


above. 
mentioned 
tw teach 
economic 


ctementary stages economic theory. 

The salary scale for the position ts £1,250 
per annum. rising to £1,700 per annum by | 
anoual increments of £75. Commencing salary | 
within this scale will Be determined in accord 
ance with gualifications and capericnce An 
allowance is mede towards travelling expenses 

Further partioulars and 
the method af application 
trom th Secretary 


information a5 to 
may be 
Association 
Britshk Comm 
don, W 
atiores + 


| 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN BOCONOMICS 
i 
| 
} 
; 


Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate leve! 
Admission ww granted for evidence of shility 
}end seccomplihment General age renge 25 
Cordoo to 4 

tor further information and application forms 
please write prommiy w: Salzburg Seminer 4 
Upeer Brook Street. Landon Wt 


obtained | 
of Universitice 
mi ewoalth to 


New Zealand and 


o jan 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT | 


nal fir f 
ced chartered 
nanaging clerk 


in two to three 


public accoumianis require 
weountant for their Khartoum office as 
the prospect of becoming resident partner 
time. Remuneration will be not less than 
£3,000 per annum (there is no personal income tax in the Sudan) 
In addition a rent and furmture allowance will be paid and a 
car provided. Two months’ leave will be given each year with 
free travelling expenses to the United Kingdom. Applicants who 
are interested in this position should send full particulars of their 
experience and qualifications to Box 1497. 


with 


years 


ola adhe Ath tidy natisala Ag Meg 


ee hehe 


;} or Final CLS 
| p.a., depending on qualitications aad experience 

| with promotion to Assessor Grade Ui starving at | 
| om the step £945 pa 


the range £1,512 10s 


,or CCS 
| qualifying accounting experience. 


| aid, jow 
} fecrestional facilitics m 


| the Secretary «BR», | th 
| London, W.C.2 . 


| Apolications are 
post of ASSISTANT im the Research 
| the Fuculty of 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED 
ECONOMICS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


We are seeking an 


ECONOMIST 


preferably aged 27-30, for our Market Research section. 


He will be appointed to a team undertaking continuous research into all aspects of 
the home market for the Company's peas This involves extensive field sur 
x 


and contact with user industries. perience in industrial market research 
therefore be an advantage 


The successful candidate will be an Economist who can apply his training with 
energy and smaginatien te Market Research for a raprdly expanding company. 


The Company operates a pension and life insurance scheme. 


App! cotien forms, which should be returmed by Fridey, Sth May, can de obtained frem 


Management Development Department, 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, 


47, Park Street, London, W.1. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FREDBRATION OF ,; 
RHODESIA & NYASALAND i 


i 
VACANCIES FOR TAX OFFICERS 
AND ASSESSORS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


INCOMB TAX ' Appleations are invited for the t of Assist 
‘ am Lecturer im the Department of International 
Apolicants with qualifications of either B.Com 
. o 


DFPARTMENT OF 


J | Politics, te take wp duties on October 1, 1961 
ow CCS, m@ C Tremng in Political Science will Be an advan. 
appointed as tage Further perticulars and forms of 
between £777 apptication can be obtained from the Registrar. 
to whom applications should be sem wot luter 
than Saturday. May 6, 


AC.C.A.. may be 
Commencing salury 


Tax Officers 
amd £1,155 


£1,412 ids. o.a. after serving one pear a more 
i= the Tax Officer grade 
The salary wale for Assessors Grade Hi i tm | 
£1,627 is. ps ; 
as Assewors may be 
offered to Chartered of Certified Accountants 
with three of more years of- post qualification 
experience, and wo applicants with B.Com 
Gegrecs ot finsl cxemunations of the (€ 15 
wih four of mwre years 


For further appointments and other 
Classified advertisements see pages 
3 and 42 
NIGERIAN INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Apotications are invited from graduates for 
post of Research Fellow whe will te 
expected to work om ome of two rescarch pro- 


Closing date: May 10, 1961 oo 
A study of the social and tcoanmic factors 


Three year contreets 


of post | 


Family passages paid, screrous leave, medical | 
meome tas, pension. good secial aad | 
excellent climate i 
Application foram and further detais from | 
. Rhodesia House, 429 Strand 


THE UNIVERSITY OF | cepa nae SA ee, Cael Oot 
MANCHESTER 2 
imvkne@? for the fall-time | 
ties of 
Economic and Ntudees. 
pg 


fF 


cPEESH 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
LONDON 


require an 


ECONOMIST 


department. The work is connec 
d ecconenmuc imteiligence on home and overseas 


to join 4 small ed with market 


markets 


Applicants should possess an Honours Degree in Economics of 
related subjects. be in the age range 22-28, and preferably have 
had previous industrial or commercial experience, although new 
graduates will be considered. 


Pt rite, details of o*. and 
ease w giving qualifications experieace 


to Dept. G.P.S., English Strand, London, W.C.2, 
quoting reference E 0016 C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


require a young economist aged not more than 30 in its Statistical 
and Economic Intelligence Department. 


Candidates should be able to write lucidly on a number of sub- 
jects, and should have had practical statistical expenence with 
special reference t time series. Some knowledge of German and/ 
or French would be an advantage. 


Salary will be according to age and experience. 


Pension and Assurance schemes are in operation and, in appro- 


priate cases 


, assistance can be given with housing 


Applications marked “ Confidential" should be addressed 


to A, E. 
Limited, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


\pplications are imvited for the 
ASSISTANT LECTURER " SOCIAL 
\OMINISTRATION Selary on a scale £800 

“950 per sanem,. with membership af the 
Psst aed Children’s Allowance Scheme 
in mm should be sent not later thas 
Mia l2. iv to the Registrar. the University 
‘ from whom further particulars 
application may be otmtained 


post of 


mhester if 
ey ot 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


\ large menufacturing 
Krtwh member of an international 
grour with to recruit an able and 
experienced young ¢conomimst who 
cLing &@ areer in cuonormc analysis 
non rescarch im industry. His 
will include the provinix of an 
ricthigernce ahora 
ng-term forecasts senecral 

arketing ; 


company. the 


servicr. « 
and 


maer ears 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


ONOMY 


or CAL I 


the t ned be 
ahom ‘ 4 ’ taie 


should 


ames of “ efter . 
al han April 29 iw 
HARLES H. STEWART 

Secretary tQ the University 


LE® 
TRAINING TO BE 


experence f ayoountancy 
t titribution 


will 
Office 
2 6an 


will bg 


exstul 
aly any 


A tth< 


ip excculives if 


apphcants will - pe yhably 
ngmng 3ob which! will 
lytical mind Good 
and future pr 

high moome range 

1d send brief 


Manager 


details 


enkins, International 
mes House, Millbank, London, 8. 


towards the 
soup 


be provided in all 


Assistant C« 
workite att 


ugh 


many 


he seed 
require 
starting 

gress 


Nickel met 2 (Mond) 


City and Coumy of Bristol 


Education Committee 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
BRISTOL 


Unky Street, Bristol, 1 Te 23016 

Required to commence duties Summer of 
Autumn 1M) Pull4time Assistant to teach 
Economes, Structure of Commerce History 
andor Goternmen 

Burnham Technical Scate salaty for Cirade B 
Assistants: £700 & £27 lis. and 437 108. to 
£t.1%, with degree and training *sllowances 
where applicable: placing on scale dependent 
upon approved business and teaching capcricnce. 
Full particulars and application form obtain- 
abic from the Kegistrar 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


DAVID DALE CHAIR OF BCONOMICS 

APPLICATIONS are 
Date Chat of Economids 
castic Division of the University 
vacam on September 1, by the resignation 
¥ Professor DT Jack who has been appoimed 
Chairman of the Aw 1 osing Boerd. Salary 
mh accordance wrth the Pred ria ale (£2.600 

44.000. 4 yea with 7 d wan and 
memberahip? ssi } lars 
may b trom t indke i with 
whem ar ' dyed 


invited “for the David 
tenadie in the New 
which becomes 


4 la 


te 


‘ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Agylications af vited ve sir of 
nuenics Salary <a ¥ 
2.650 pa Possaecs t y rm 


and dependent 


ntee 

tment 
t rt " of t Super 
mouation and medical ard schemes immished 
a COMMmoda Lion ~ovided at iS per em of 
salary Overscas passage f every 
yeound af Detsited ao cogres) 
naming 3 referees by May 0. 1 t. to Secre 
tary. Inter Universuy Council for Higher Educe- 
tion Oversees 29 Woburn Seusre, London 
W.C.1, from whom further partioulats may be 
omatacd 


th allowance for trans; 


i 
i 
“ 
* 
a 


COMPLTER CONSULTANTS 


production planning who w yuld like 
improvement i mimercial 
Trance Consultants, 


our company as 


ibjects lated to the 
ndustry, : and gove 
the Marketing 
ple who have gained 
Au‘or Office 
requirements and im re ning 
based in London travel 
spheres of coriracroe fustry 


nment 


ng TX 


exploitation the 


between 25 and 35 
personal quahves as well as 
will be paid, depending on 
rapidly take the successfal 


and will 
high 
salaries 

should 


career to date te 


Recruitmem A&A Training 


LEO Computers Limited, 
Hartree House, 
IS1A-199A Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


THE 


Economic Research 
Assistant 


To awist tt nomic Re 


Manager 2 ih ron 


search 
and snalysis 
in formatioo 


recording 


of tactual “ablstical 
and sup stacal 


S$) steth 


Universty Degree (Economics) and 
familiarity with sources of informa- 
tion in the economics field essential 
Knowledge of foreign languages and 
some industrial research experience an 
advantage 


Applicatio 
Hi Pit 


Personne! A Indastrial 


Muanuger, 


Relations 


Massey-Fergasoa (Export) Limited, 


Baneer Lowe, Coventry, 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications aré invited for an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP (i800 « £49 to £950) or LEC- 
TURBSHIP (41.050 « £50 to £1,400 x E75 to 
£).550) in the Department of Economics 

Applications (2 copies) naming two referees, 
should he sent by May 12. 1961, to the Assis- 
tant Registrar (Commerce and Social Science) 
The University, Beemingham 15, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained 


ARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


required in busy and capending Market 
Evaluation Department to. undertake a 
wide varicty of stimulating research, 
siatisticel and analytxal work Chai 
ienging opportunity for young man with 
rclevan svalficatone and ciupericnee 
preferably in the branded products 


m ag 

ahromes ‘ 
"uf end salary. to Director 
" Pers NABISCO FOODS 
LIMIitel formerty The Shredded 
Whoa ¢ tt Welwrve diarden Cry 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM 


University will offff a number of 

shims. value €270 £440, to graduates 

those expected to graduate this sumer 

wish ¢t ead for higher degrees im the 

iy of Commerce and Social Science. There 

be opportunitics for advanced study and 

training in research im all the main depart 

ments of the Facaky and also in subjects 
common to More than one department 

further particulars may be oMained from 

the Assistant Registrar (Commerce and Social 

Science), The University, Birmingham, i5, to 

whom sapphcations should be sent before June 

10. 1961 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


BETTING MONEY'S WORTH when you 
buy? SHOPPER'S GUIDE (108. pa.) telle 
you ; gives test results on branded goods ; heips 
you find the best; advices when you don't 
Write Consemer Council Orchard House 
Orchard Street, W 
RY POR THE MOON. oct I 
se met for me ut TU 
at any time for El 
he sunny Ac lack hat 
at home 
Yo DAUGHI sid enjoy finding her 
job through FISHER BURLAL 
mn the STRAND 
Ste HUMAN HFAD 4 
ines by Bacon, Burra 


Space trevel 
fuse 2 plaintive 
CID Sherry—-hat'’s 
kecps Me contentedly 


TER w 
STELLA 


FIGURI Paint 
Kossofl., Freud, te 
Messenger, Vaughan. etc 
at Spante House Hawkesyard Prory ar 
Rugeley. Staffs. from April Lith to 24th 
| = Your photograph in 10 sec. during 
Polaroid Week April 24th Agril 2ath 
Demonstration. Factory Representative in attend 
ance Wallace Heaton Lid... The Camera 
People, 127 New Bond Street, London, Wi 
OR SALE AGAINST OFFER! Bound 
volumes of “La Journce indomrictic ” 
1951-1937; “ L'Information Financiere 192% 
1938; “ The Commercial ” 1928-1930. “ Man 
chester Guardan Commernal™ 1922-1959; 
“ Times Trade & Engineering Supplement “ 
1921-1934; “The US Daily “ 1928-1950; 
“ Keesing'’» Contemporary Archives” 194) 
1954 H. Pordes, 1318 New Cavendish Street 
London, WI MUSeum ‘S20 


Brocquy 


Sutherland 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


ECRETARIAI 
university gtaduates 
“X-monmth and intensive 
Oraantwing = Secretary 
Park Avenue. W.11 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


BSc (Boon Law. As 

amy Coming Secretarwl Civil Sers 
Management I xport Commercial (eners 
Certificate of Education. etc AKO many pre 
tical (non-etamingtion) courses in Dusiness sul 
jects —-Write to-day for free prospectus and « 
advee, mentioning ¢xamimation of suPrects i 
which interested, to the Secretary (09 2 


METROPOLITAN COLI EGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 1 Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C 4. Established 1910 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM 
PANY (Incorporated in Canada with 
Limited Liability) ONTARIO & OULBI 
RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT DELBEN 
TURP STOCK 6 PER CENT COMMON 
STOCK. tn preparation for the peymen f th 
hall-yearly imicrest payable on Jun 
the Derenture Stock Transfer Books 
thesed on May ta and will be r 
bune ind The halt-yearly int ® 
mon Stock will be paid on June 
a of wd on May at R 
Deputy Seorctary, & Waterk Plac 
m, +W Apr i 


le ; ” 
ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE 
PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPL 
Stiabiehed a Ihe Haxue The. Nether 


TRAINING especially to 
and id students 
b4-week « . Writ 
Davies + Se Holland 
PARK 4954 


for Examinations 


st mek 


t hoid= 
TREMAYNE 
Pall Mai 


“YV 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 


to, be held on 
am ai the ¢ 
Netherlands 
jean? 


Monday. May i, i961. at f1 
moan} s office at The Maguc. the 
tentrance, 23 Carch van Bylandi 


AGENDA 
Appomtment of two Directors 
Appointment of a Director owing to retve 
ment by rotation 
Annual Report for 1560 
Approyal of the Balance Sheet and the 
Prom and Loss Accoumt for 1990 and 
declaration of dividend for 1960 
*. Destribation of shares from the 
mreomium reserve 
This agenda. the nominations relating 
uems | and 2 of the agenda. the documents 
named unader items | and 4 of the agenda with 
relevant notes im accordance with Article 42 
” the Netherlands Commercial Code, and with 
the propowals submitted by the Board of Direc 
tors, together with the proposals referred tk 
under ms 4 and * of. th agcoda, will the 
available for inspection from today unt after 
the Meeting. and may be ehtuincd Dy Shar 
hokders tre¢ f charac 
the Ceampany «¢ Une 
mit la I he 
specified Delow 
nd address the Me 
rigs thereat uw 


share 


i € erel Hague and 
at th 
in orc to att 
nd te rome voting 
w by proxy 
(A) Hotdert of 
i be required 
ther thet share certiftates 
or evideme that thew 
heen deposited in opes 
Neder landac Rank 
t thee Tuesday 
tlacen mentioned 
ar rlamds 
Nederlandsche 
Amsterdam 
Kas. Assocjet 
Anwte 
Banque ok 
Ametendam 
Messrs. Hope & Co 
Mesars Pierson 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdamsche Bank N V 
Twentsche Bank N V Amsterdam , 
Messrs. Schill & Capadose. The Haguc 
Messrs. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson, The 


Hague. 
Hoop, Offers & Zodn 


at Messrs. Van der 
Rotterdam , 

Messrs R. Mees & Zoonen, Kotterdam 
at the branches and sub-branches of these 
banking houses in the Netherlands 

in the tmited States of America 
at The Chase Manhattan Rank, New York 
in the Umited Aingdom 
at Messrs N M 
London 
In France 
at MM Lazard Freres & Cie 
In Swittertand 
at Crédit Sutese 
in Belginm 
mw Banque de tla Société Ciémerate de 
Rrusecls, and Credit Lyonnais 


Germans 


share ertificates ta 


deposit against rec 


certificates hav 
custody with De 


share 
May 9, 1961. at one 
below, viz 
Hande!)-Maats hay NY 
NV Amsterdam 


Bank “ Y Amsitcr dam 
Paris ot des Pass Bax 


rdarnsxc 


Am«erdam ; 
Mckiring = & 


Piersor 


Amsterdam 


Rothhiid A&A Sons 


Porss 
ZOrich 


Belgique 
Brursels 


Book 
Hambure 


Dresdner 
dert 


at Deutsche Bank AG and 
At;.. Frankfurt Mam, Dos» 
und Munich 
Seartindiwche Kr 
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(Bm Registered holders of resistercd shares 
must make known to the Company in writing 
ther desire to attend and address the Meeting 
and to cxercise voting rights thereat by mot later 
than Monday May & 1961 (Ll) with respect 
to shares of New York registry, at the office 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank Corporate 
Agemy Department, 80 Pine Street. New York 
1s. New York 2) with respect to shares of 
Amsterdam reewtry, at Nederlandsche Handel 
Maatscheppi), N.V.. Amsterdam: and (3) with 
respect to all other registered sharcs, at the 
office of the Company in The Hague or at any 
of the offices listed in Paragraph A above 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Aprii 21, i961 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 
For more than a century our service has been based on 


these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


+ * " aa the — eee 2 — 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE | seats OC ee oe ta 


COMPANY LIMITED skies, the scent and sight of innumerable 


beautiful flowers and delightful excursions 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE * LONDON - EC2 by funicular railway to the summits of 


Monte San Salvatore and Monte Bré. 


when there, to contact the Lugano Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
whose vast experience is entirely at your 
disposal. Travellers’ Cheques and Travel- 
lers' Letters of Credit can, of course, also 
be negotiated there. 


Ss) 
UNION BANK 
- OF SWITZERLAND : 


The finest shirts in the world EIZERISCHE. BANKCESELLAC 
SVIZZERE 


Summit shirts by Austin Reed. We design and cut them CONE Se 

ourselves. With sixty years’ experience in shirtmaking, and HEAD OFFICE : ZURICH, Bahnhofstrame 45 
only our own shops to supply, we can afford to create the OVER 3¢ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
shirts which set fashion. And to provide an unrivalled Capital fully paid ——-—.._* Swiss Franes 140,000,000 


at le aa ae , : ; —-mmnieatnvige wine Frames 152,000,000 
choice of shirtings, styles and sizes. Most Summit shirts Cable Address for ali Offices and 3 5 UNON 
are at three modest prices: 39/6, 44/6, 49/6. 


SUAAMIT Bn 


fyAUSTIN REE Do Regent Sicct 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


4c4 


> > y * = yr > 
- ~ ~~ ee ee bs m Segoe bets Heder a Nd Garin cenit dine es ag 
eng ey oe ag be . aacaty nals lana ee toe aad a" ¥ 





Canadians 


What are they like? 


They're strong, quiet, hard-working and ambitious. 
Their dialect differs from one part of the country to 
another. But they’ve one thing in common...a 
determination to make their coun grow to 
atness. That’s why a business in Canada can 
such an exciting and profitable experience. 
Knowing Canada and Canadians is our business. 
We've been an integral part of Canada for over 100 
years. With 570 branches across the country, we can 
supply you with pertinent information about Canadi- 
ans and the Canadian way...information that 
could be of vital importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business”’ is a booklet descri 
bing the complete facilities of ‘The Bank"’ in Canada. It also cor 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s futur: 
For your copy, trite or call our Business Development Representa 
tive, Mr, W.H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C4 


TORONTO-DOMINION | BANK | 


and 199 Mount St.. W 1 
NEW YORK AGENCY: @ Wa 
set in Canada Correspond. ia 
Limited Liatiitty 
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A window on 
Investment: 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 4 
New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their = - 
great economic and industrial advance, offer —_ : 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 

investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) ' 


Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Methourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zeak 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY - E.C.2 


Telephone: METropolitan 876! Telex: 22652 


the next step... 


The next step, after you have qualified or secured your 
first appointment, is to decide what you are going to do | 
about a Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need 
experienced friends. in the City to whom you can turn 
for practical knowledge and advice on all sorts of business 
and financial problems. 

At Glyn’s you can expect a really personal banking 
service, and that will include a statement of account to suit 


Jour own requiremer is 


.. « telephone 
Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
1 Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House +» Whitehall - S.W.1 


1961 


rd 
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the cigarette that goes with success 





‘ 
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The best-known 
fame in | 
Australian Banking 


Providing 


for 


Estate Duty 


eo 
— 


| 


eid 
purchases and holds 


minority shareholdings in 


private companies ad | COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
small public companies OF AUSTRALIA 


where shareholders have 
is Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 

io make proviston for Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 

mon Islands. Agents throughout the world 
[’state D . »ynot wis} 
el uty and do not : HEAD OF PICE> SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
to lose control eens Peete 
! C2 AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND 


STATE DUTIES 


INVESTMENT ND/CENTS @ 
TRUST LTD || SOUTH AFRICA z 


.- DECIMAL 
The booklet iz Se 
os faa | m 


‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 
will be sent on request 


PDecimal currency came into 
use in the Union of South Africa 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 on February 14th, 1961. The new 
: unit is the Rand. 
National 0231 The Standard Bank has ‘realised 
that this change is a matter of 
much interest and importance to 
a large number of people in this 
Secretaries and Managers country and has produced a 
: booklet on the subject. 
Copies will gladly be sent, free of 
( lorporation Ltd charge, upon application. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
Head Office: 10 Clements Lane - London . EC4 


industrial and Commerctal Finance 
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EXPORT AND MARTINS British banking will be required 
to play a vital role in the expansion of our export trade. It is 
a challenge that Martins is well placed to meet with its 
Head Office in the city-port of Liverpool, with over 600 
branches at home and with world-wide connections overseas, 
For many years Martins has offered a range of specialised 
services to those engaged in overseas trade. These services 
are continually being strengthened and improved and the Bank 
is always looking ahead to provide new facilities quickly when 
changed conditions demand them. 


Martins Bank 


Martins Bank Limited, Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


Did 


bit of tube 


" ae ss 
COUuIna DIOW a noie 


in your profits? 


combination of over-heating and 
high pressure is likely to cause 
violent and dangerous explo- 
sions. Often the material is mis- 
used with similar results. Such 
@ disaster could be tragic, but 
must certainly entail joss of 
time, output and profits. 


Vulcan know 


Overheating is one of many factors to cause ex- 
plosions in ovens. The expert who knows them all, 
and just where to look for potential faults and dan- 
ger spots—and not only in ovens—is the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE "Vuican'—e journal 
tor all users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER @ 
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“UNIVERSAL” FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
at Guinness Park Royal Brewery — 


The spectacular Guinness Brewery at Park Royal is one 
of the latest important plants to choose a fleet of 
Coventry Climax UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC fork trucks 
for routine handling. These photographs show the 
standard 9 gallon aluminium casks used for Draught 
Guinness moved nine at a load on 4 prong forks, 
requiring no pallets, GUINNESS goodness flowing 
faster! 
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